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IGHT hundred miles from north to south—dramatic— inspiring — California's 
National Parks, Big Tree forests, mountain lakes, seaside resorts and ancient 
missions — no wonder only one visitor in ten really sees California. Yet all these 
sights are easily accessible if you plan your trip aright! 


At no 


ater cost yout local ticket agent will sell you a ticket that brings you into 


California through one gateway, carries you through the State, and takes you home 
by a new and different route. 
Look at the map. Read the outline trip below, mark on the map the gateway you 
refer, and buy your round-trip that way to see the whole sweep of this magnificent 
omain with its snow peaks, canyons, golden orange 
California 400 miles long, its seaports, cities, Sos a ruit orchards, and surpassing 
natural beauties. Arrange for your California round trip today. Californians Inc. 
will gladly assist you without charge or obligation. ; 


This Way You May See Everything 
at No Greater Cost 


EnterCalifornia fromtheEasithrough 
the American River gateway, or the 
Feather River gateway, or from the 
North, past majestic Mt. Shasta. * 
You’realmostimmediately in the fast 
developing Country of Tomorrow— 
with the orchards and uplands of the 
Great Valley—the irrigated farms— 
the earliest ripening oranges, the Cap- 
ital at Sacramento, and the historic 
Sacramento River flowing southward 
to the Golden Gate. 


Then—San Francisco! Gay, color- 
ful, cosmopolitan—the financial me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Coast—with 
room in its bay for the combined na- 

vies of the globe—with famous 
hotels—Old World Cafes—China- 
town-—the Latin Quarter—smart 
restaurants by the ocean—a shop- 
ping district that sparkles—Gold- 
en Gate Park—magnificent sea- 
shore drives, and the clustered 
Cities of the Bay with all-year gar- 


den homes and the great universi- 
ties of California and Stanford. 

Give San Francisco a week—two 
weeks—a month! In an afternoon 
you may ascend any of three fine 
mountain peaks. A day of wonders 
takes you through the fruit gardens of 
Santa Clara Valley, to the Big Trees at 
Santa Cruz, or onany of adozen other 
delightful journeys. 

Monterey Bay, blue as Naples, with 
its marine gardens, its ancient fort, its 
17 mile drive, Carmel mission, famous 
Del Monte,and the Pinaacles national 
monument—the 100 mile Redwood 
forest—the Bret Harte gold lands— 
Yosemite National Park, open every 
day in the year, exhilarating, stupen- 
dous—are other wonder tours. 

“El Camino Real” (the King’s High- 
way linking the chain of historic mis- 
sions) andample rail service lead from 
San Francisco south to the well- 
known play-grounds of Los Angeles 


roves— its great Valley of 


and on to San Diego where Cali- 
fornia’s history began. On the way 
are Paso Robles Hot Springs and 
Santa Barbara the beautiful — or 
should you take the inland route you 
will travel down the Great Valley, 
through the world’s greatest raisin 
district, along the San Joaquin river, 
near Huntington Lake, and Gen- 
eral Grant and Sequoia National 
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Parks, accessible a large portion 
of the year. 

If you enter the State from a 
southern gateway, buy your re- 
turn ticket leaving by an eastern 
or northern gateway, and make 
this same great trip. 

Californians Inc., a non-profit Of 
ganization to furnish authentic infor- 

ration about California, will gladly 
give you full details about the way to 
see the most of California for your 
fare. Call upon this service freely. 
There is no charge or obligation. 


* The Shasta Route involves a slight additional cost from eastern points. 

















Plan your California trip now! 
Write or mail this coupon. 
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Please send me information on how to see California. 
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Annual Christmas Gift Sale 
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Of this superb combination Teachers’ and Students’ Genuine Zs 


NELSON 


At the % 
AMERICAN R y fe L a Startlingly 285 
STANDARD Low Price of POSTPAID 


Let your Christmas joy find expression in a gift 
worthy of this happy season and of the giver. 


You've heard 


your 

neighbor praise the Path- 

finder, the wonderful illustrated 

news and story paper published at 
Washington for people everywhere. This 


paper is the Ford of the ss world; has 
half a million subscribers. Chuck full ge the kind of reading 
you want. Unequaled digest of the world's news. Question Box 
answers your questions. Stunts for children; real fun for all. Excit- 
ing serial story starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) today 


Nothing can so satisfy and help teacher, scholar, 





for this big $1 paper 13 weeks. You will be more than ee 
PATHFINDER, 639 Langdon » WASHI 


NGTON, D, 








parent or friend, as will this superb American 
Standard Bible, now offered at this extraordinarily 


low price. 


For Violin Lovers 


At last! A new violin with the true Cremonese 
tone of the great Stradivarius! For centuries the 
art was lost. Now it has been recovered and a 





SIZE 
43%x7x 1% 


THE S. S. SCRANTON CO., **4,;rumouts,srreer 


HIS American Standard Self-Pronouncing Reference 
Bible should be in every Christian home and Bible Class. 
Get a copy of this wonderful book; compare the faithful 
accuracy of its translations, the beauty of its diction, with all 
other versions that have gone before; enjoy the purity of its 
language. Line for line, word for word, its value to you who 
study or teach the Word of God is so apparent and becomes 
so real that you will never again be without this priceless book. 
Every detail of this Bible is perfect; the binding is not the cheap, 


inferior leather commonly used in Bibles, costing 50% more. 
It is genuine /eatheroid, with a beautiful Morocco grain, which 


noted violin make~ of England, W. J. Farrell, in 


his remarkable new book— 


The True-Tone Violin 


just from the press—tells of the wonderful dis- 
covery—how the new violin is fashioned and fin- 
ished to produce the right tone, with detailed 


specifications of construction, illustrations of 


parts, etc. The author also points out wherein 
the new instrument differs from the “factory 


fiddles” of yesterday. All lovers of the violin, as 


well as those engaged in the manufacture, will 
find this book all-absorbing. 
r2mo. Cloth. 96 pages. $1.50, net; $1.58, postpaid 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 








makes it not only look better, but it is guaranteed to out-wear 





two ordinary leather bindings. Its superb Bible paper, its red 





under gold edges, its large, easily readable type, its splendid 
workmanship, place it in a class by itself. It contains, in ad- 
dition to the beautifully printed text: 


Questions and Answers A feature that is a wonderful 

study help for both teacher and 

geeks and makes it a truly remarkable combination Bible. 

uestions leave no important event in the Sacred 

Story pO — questions go below the surface of text or story, 

and the answers ge the sincere inquirer after the truth a fund of in- 

formation that P ces teacher or student in a peculiarly advantageous 
position with relation to Bible knowledge. 


. . : ft Sepi tak 
31 Beautiful Full Page Illustrations ‘,<ho Sof Sepa Pont: 
really illumine the text, arouse interest, grip the attention of Bible 
students and satisfy the imagination. 


25 Outline Maps, 12 Colored Maps jorr'in's students’ or teach: 


ers’ Bible at anywhere near the price of this one, and the ssession 
of a Bible containing these valuable maps gives you a distinct advantage 
over those not having access to so large and excellent a collection.. 


Satisfaction Absolutely Guaranteed G'ra'c, °c om ce, for thc 


Christmas demand this year will be greater than last year, 
which broke all our records for Bible sales. 


For 75c. additional > oy have the added con- 
of a Thumb Index 
and any desired name stamped in pure am leaf on front cover. 














‘‘When Knights Were Bold’”’ 


If you lingered over the thrilli 
and the other colorature 7 
Sir Frederick =. Bart., “The Riviera 
of the Corniche his other books, 
you will enjoy his i from the press— 


The Lake of Geneva 


with its quaint and curious personalities— 
some famous, some quite infamous—and the 
strange adventures that made history and 
gossip centuries ago in the picturesque towns 
clustering close to the Lake. You will learn 
the interesting story of Bonivard, the Sierent 
of Chillon, and his wives—quite different 
from the Bonivard immortalized by yr 
about the daring of the pretty and pert y 
Bonne of Crassier, the love oory of Meillerie, 
me legends of Rippaille, th 


Fe an the tragedy of Beauregard, the 
startling experience of Marie de “Blona with 
angus at Evian, about the Geneva of Calvin, 
of Voltaire, of Madame de Sta#l, which the 
Savoyards ‘tried to seize one night—a story 
the Genevans still proudly tell to tourists. 
Sir Poodertek has full ~ 4 maintained his re monte 
iptive writer in 
sae 360 besides 76 pages of (100) 
hotographic illustrations. Map supplement. 
Medium 8v0. Cloth, $6 net; $6.20, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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ow Walter Camp Put Jo 
Into Living 


Famous Yale Coach Shows How to Keep Fit in Ten Minutes’ Fun a Day— 
His ‘‘ Daily Dozen’? Exercises Now Set to Music on Phonograph Records 





HOUSANDS of men and women— 

once flabby-muscled, low in endur- 

ance, easily fatigued by ordinary 
mental or physical exertion—are to-day facing 
their daily work with new ability and new 
energy. They are no longer nervous. Their 
bodies have been rebuilt; their endurance has 
been strengthened; their minds are clearer— 
all through ten minutes’ fun a day. 

To-day, “that tired feeling” is something 
practically unknown to them, for they have 
built up a new supply of life. They have 
increased their efficiency, they eat better, 
sleep better, feel better, and have found a new 
pleasure in living. 

These people owe their improved health to 
the fact that they devoted a short time each 
day to a new scientific system of physical de- 
velopment. And the remarkable part of it all 
is that while they were thus building up their 
bodies—they exulted in the exercise. It was 
not drudgery, it was fun! 

This remarkable system of body building 
was devised by Walter Camp, the famous 
Yale football coach. People who have used it 
say they think it is the best method they have 
found of keeping fit. According to physical 
culture experts who have studied it, this new 
method will often accomplish in just ten 
minutes more actual good than a half hour 
spent in strenuous gymnasium exercise. 

Mr. Camp has embodied the complete sys- 
tem in twelve simple movements which are 
known as the “Daily Dozen.” 

The “Daily Dozen” were first used as a 
much needed substitute for the tiresome setting-up drills 
used in training camps during the war. Their immense value 
was quickly apparent and before long members of the Cabi- 
net as well as other prominent men were relying on them as 
a guard against physical breakdown due to overwork. 

Since the war, the “Daily Dozen” have been making 
thousands of busy men and women fit and keeping them so. 
And now the exercises are proving more efficient than ever. 
For a wonderful improvement has been effected in the system. 
Here it is: : 

With Mr. Camp’s special permission, the “Daily Dozen” 
exercises have been set to music on phonograph records 
that can be played on any disc machine. 

A chart is furnished for each exercise—showing by actual 
Photographs the exact movements to make for every one of 
the “commands ”—which are given by a clear voice speaking 
on the record. The most inspiring music for each movement 
has been adopted. A fine, rousing tune, such as the great 


Walter Camp, 
Originator of the ‘‘Daily Dozen’’ 


Sousa melody, “The Stars and Stripes For- 
ever,” has a wonderful effect. It is elating; 
and it adds spirit to an activity that was 
monotonous before this invention. 

Another reason for the wonderful effectiveness of the 
“Daily Dozen” is because they are based on natural 
methods of body-development. Take the tiger in the 
zoo. He is caged in, removed from his natural way of 
living—just as we, thru the centuries, have grown away 
from our natural way of living. Yet the tiger keeps 
himself in perfect physical condition—always. How?— 
by constantly stretching and turning and twisting 
the trunk or body muscles. And that is where Mr. Camp 
says we must look after ourselves! It is on just this 
principle that he has based his “Daily Dozen.” 


Try the Complete System 
Free—For Five Days 


You cannot fully appreciate the real joy of doing the 
“Daily Dozen” to music until you try it. So we want 
to send you, absolutely free for five days, the “Daily 
Dozen” on phonograph records and charts illustrating 
the movements. These tull-size, ten-inch, double-disc 
records playable on any disc machine contain the com- 
plete Daily Dozen Exercises, and the 60 actual photo- 
graphs accompanying the records show clearly every 
movement that will put renewed vigor and glowing 
health into your bbdy—with only ten minutes’ funaday. 
A beautiful record-album comes free with the set. 

No need to send any money. Simply mail the coupon 
below and get Walter Camp’s “ Daily Dozen” on phono- 
graph records. Enjoy the records for five days, and if 
for any reason you are not satisfied, return them and 
you owe nothing. But if you decide to keep the records, 
you can pay for them at the easy rate of only $2.50 
down, and $2 a month for four months until the sum of 
$10.50 is paid. Thousands of people have paid $15 
for the same system but you can now get it for only 
$10.50 if you act at once. 

Simply mail the coupon and see for yourself at our 
expense, the new, easy, pleasant way to keep fit. You'll 
feel better, look better, and have more endurance 
and “pep” than you ever had in years—and you'll find it’s fun to exer 
cise to music! Don’t put off getting this remarkable System that will add 
years to your life and make you happier by keeping you in glowing 
health. Mail the coupon today. Address Health Builders, Inc., 
Dept. 911, Garden City, N. Y. 


FIVE DAY TRIAL COUPON 


HEALTH BUILDERS, Inc., Dept. 911, Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me for five days’ Free Trial at your expense the Complete Health 
Builder Series containing Walter Camp's entire Daily Dozen on five double-disc 
ten-inch records; the 60 actual photographs; and the beautiful record-album. If for 
any reason I am not satisfied with the system, I may return it to you and will owe 
you nothing. But if I decide to keep it, I will send you $2.50 in five days (as the 
first payment) and agree to pay $2 a month for four months until the total of 
$10.50 is paid. 


PR ctewtis by hase bie dean aia sntenten + + laths Oetiddinddn naan aawdd 
(Please Write Plainly) 
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If you prefer to take pbvestegt f our cash price send only $10.00. 
Orders from outside the U. ». are payable cash with order. 
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Your Bookseller Has It 





Adrian, Mich.—G. Roscoe Swift; Sheffield 
Book Shop. 

Akron, 0.—Akron News Co.; M. O'Neil Co.; 
Robinson's Book Store. 

Albany, N. Y.—R. Fred Clapp, Jr.; Kimball 
Bros.; John Skinner; Jos. Green. 

Albia, Ia—Gibbon’s Novelty Shop. 

Albuquerque, New Mex.—Strong’s Book Store. 

Allentown, Pa.—Shafer’s Book Store; Hess 
Bros.; Buchman’s Book Store. 

Ames, Ia.—Reynolds & Iverson; College Book 
Store. 

Anderson, Ind.—Decker Bros. 

Annapolis, Md.—George J. Davis. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—Slater’s Book Shop; Geo. 
Wabhr; Graham's Book Store. 

Appleton, Wis.—P. M. Conkey & Co.; 
bone-Peabody Co. 


Asheville, N. C.—Brown Book Co.; H. Taylor 
Rogers. 

Ashland, O.—The Garber Co. 

Atte —, Book Co.; Lester Book & 

.; Miller's Book Store; South- 


Petti- 





Atlantic City, N. J.—H. Hirchberg; Ogilvie's 
Book Shop; — & McKee; Ritz- 


Bay City. Mich.— Edw. 
Beaumont, Tex.—E. 


Boston, Mass.—De Wolf & Fiske Co." 
Corner Book Store; Jordan-Marsh Co.; R. 
H. White & Co.; Chas. E. Lauriat & Co.; 
Williams Book Stores Co.; Goodspeed’ s 
Book Shop; Schoenhof Book "Store. 

Bowling Green, Ky.—Chas. A. Munkle. 

Bivens Conn.—Chamberlain & Shrop- 

ire Co. 

Brockton, Mass.—Bernard Saxton. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.—Abraham & Straus; Fred- 
erick Loeser & Co.; Geo. Kleinteich; T. B. 
Ventres; Womrath’'s Book Stores. 

Brunswick, om —Glover Bros. 
Brunswick, . Chandler & Son. 

Buffalo, N. Y. Ulbrich Co.; J. N. Adam & 


Co.; Wm. ong Co.; ‘Adam, Meldrum 
&. Anderson; Aries Book Shop. 
B lowa—Gnahm’s Book Store. 


Butte, Mont.—B. E. Calkins Co.; Keefe Bros. 
Canton, O.—Lester De Wecse; The News 
ow Co. 
Cape Girardeau, Mo.—Osterloh'’s Book Store. 
Rapids, ‘ee Holden Co.; 
Morris Sanford C 
Cc Pa—Seuesd Yeager. 
TiL—Lloyd's; University of 


Champaign, 
Supply Store; W. Lewis & Sons. 


Illinois 


Chicago. Ti.—A. C. MeClurg & Co.; Marshall 
Field & Co.; neuer Albright; Powner’s 
Book Stores; A. Kroch Co.; The Boston 
Store; Carson Pirie, Scott & Co.; Riddle & 
Wunderle Co.; C.' F. Liebeck; Economy 
Book Shop; Geo. M. Chandler: Geo. En- 
gm Radical Book Shop; “The Fair”; 

niversity of Chicago Press; Presbyterian 
Board of Publication; The Pilgrim Press; 
The Methodist Book Concern; American 
Baotet Publication Society; Fleming H. 
Co.; Woodworth’s — a 

EB v. A. Rowles Co.; Rothschild B 

Cincinnati, 0.—Steward & Kidd Cat v. ¢- 
James; The Pounsford Sta. Co.; 
er ag H. & 8. Pogue Co.; tnitereaty 

Book Store; Methodist Book Concern; 
Board of Publication. 

Cleveland, O.—Burrows Bros. Co.; Korner & 
Wood Co.; Richard Laukhuff; Powner’s 
Book Store; May Co.; Arcade Book Snop; 

‘aylor Sons Co. ty Dept.; Uni- 
versity Book Store Co.; Bros. 

Clinton, Ia.—Backus Art bm 









Cohoes, N. Y.—F. Steenbergh. 

Colorado Springs, Col.—‘Grimwoods"’; E. B. 
Beeson; Pikes Peak Book & Staty. Co. 

Columbia, Mo.— Missouri Stores Co. 

Columbia, 8. C.—State Book Store. 

Columbus, Ga.—The White Co. 

Columbus, Ind.—Geo. H. Cummins. 

Columbus, O.—McClelland & Co.; College 
Book Store; A rgener; Columbus 
Book Exchange. 

Concord, N. H.—Edson C. Eastman Co. 

Corning, N. Y.—L. T. Goodbridge & Co. 

Council Bluffs, la—Bushnell Book Store. 

Covington Ky.—John R. Choppins Co. 

Cumberland, Md.—John A. Fulton & Co.; 
White & Ankeney. 

Dallas, Tex.—Lamar & Barton; J. 
Winkle, Walton Book & Sta. Co. 

Danville, Va.—J. F. Parker & Son. 

Davenport. Ia.—Harned & Von Maur, J. J. C. 
Petersen's Sons Co.; Edmund M. White. 

Dayton, O.—Pettibone-McLean Co.; Riker- 
Kumler Co.; Everybody's Book Shop; The 
Witkie News Co. 

Decatur, Ill.—Haines & Essick; W. T. Me- 


D. Van 









. Jessé Miller; Younker 
ry Co. 
V. Sheehan Co.; 
L. Hudson Co.; Den- 


Phelps- Dodge 


D abuque, Ia.—Buettell Bros. Co.; C. E. 
Fitzpatrick Co. 

’ Minn.— Duluth Glass Block Store. 

Durham Book & Staty. Co.; 


















Ariz. —MeNei Co.; 


; Nixon’s Book Shop. 
ire Book & Staty. 


aC 
Sleght- DeGraff 
;C.C, Kiefer; 


.; H. E. 


. Dick & Walker; 
f Co.; A. L. Fisher; 


A. MeWhirr Co. 

PPD .—Gilobe-Gazette Printing Co. 

orroena Bookstore. 

Mich.—M. E. Carlton Co. 

Yollins, Colo.—Evans Book & Stationery 

Store; Miller’s Book Store. 

Fort Dodge, Ia.—Stevens & Hogan Co. 

Fort Smith, Ark.—H. A. Morrow; Boston 

Store. 

ne Wayne, Ind.—Lehman Book & Sta. Co. 
’. W. Sander’s Book Shop. 

Feri Ns Tex.—E. R. Conner Co.; “The 


| Cal.—C. T. Cearley, Inc.; C. 
ples; Fresno Book Shop. 
Galesburg, Il_—Stromberg & Tenny; Temple 
& Carroll; 0. T. Johnson Co. 
Galveston, Tex.—Purdy Bros. Book & Sta. 
Co.; Fred. Ohlendorf. 
Gary, Ind.—The Tribe of “K,” Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y.—B. W. Scott Book & Art Store. 
Gloversville, N. Y.—Alvord & Smith Co. 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—®. Higgins Co.; ‘Re ay 
mer’s ges Boston Store; Chas. 
Trankla & 
Great Palle Mont. nae aot ionery Co. 
t 





A. Sta- 


Green Bay, Wis. ros. 
Greensboro, C.—Greensboro Book Co.; 
Wills Book & Stat 


Greenville, 8. C._—W. H. Houston & Bro.; 


Greenville, Tenn.—Lancaster & Co. 

Guthrie, Okla.—The Owl Drug Store. 
panto, Md.—R. M. Hays & Bros. 
nd.—Summers ow. 
—- Pa.—J. W. Fischer & C 
Harrisburg, Pa.—Aurand’s Old Book Store; 

Cotterel-Ebner Co. 

Hartford, Conn.—G. F. Warfield Co.; G. Fox 
& Co.; Brown, Thompson & Co.; Viobbs 
Shop. 

Hastings, Nebr.—B. M. Simms. 

Hays, Kan.—R. S. Markwell. 

Helena, Ark.—“Cartwright’s.” 
illsdale, Mich. —Sheffield Book Shop. 

Holyoke, Mass.—Fitzgerald Book & Art Co. 

Hot Springs, Ark.—Steigler Bros.; H. 
Weaver & Co.; L. E. Wyatt. 

—- > Tex.—T. Pillott Co.; Parrish Book 

Sta 

eae ‘Ind.—Barnhart Book Store. 

Huntington, W. Va.—Trout & Southworth. 

Hutchinson, Kan.—Book & Art Store. 





Language. 


Library Buckram Binding. 


wide, 





Abridged Dictionary 
an Unparalleled Value-Giving Price. 





It Answers a 


The New Treasure Chest of the English 
The Newest and Largest 


Published — at 


Spells, Pronounces, 


and Defines 
140,000 Terms 
2,500 Illustrations 


1,325 Pages 


The Greatest Dictionary Value Ever Offered 


Actual size, 1034 inches high, 74 inches 
inches thick. 





Idaho Falls, Ida.—Geo. M. Scott. 

Independence, [a.—Schuette Book Shop. 

Independence, Kan.—A. 8. Case; J. 0. 
Yeager; H. R. Mills & Son. 

Indianapolis, Ind.—W. K. Stewart Co.;-L. 8. 
Ayres & Co.; Indianapolis Book & Staty. 
Co.; Pettis Dry Goods Co.; Kautz Station- 
ery Co.; Kiger & Co. 

Iowa City, Ia.—University Book Store. 

Jackson, Mich.—Blue Print & Supply Co.; 
A. Graver. 

Jacksonville, Fla.—H. & W. B. Drew Co. 

Johnson City, Tenn.—J. E. Crouch. 

Joliet, Ill.—Henley-Relyea Co.; Joliet Book 
& Staty. Co. 


Joplin, Mo.—J. W. King; T. W. Osterloa. 

Junction City, Kan.—Trott’s Book Store. 

Kalamazoo, Mich.—Beecher, Kymer & Pat- 
terson. 

Kankakee, IllL—Kankakee Book Store. 

Kansas City, Kan.—Maunder & Dougherty 
Merc. Go.; J. C. Rawles & Co.; Harry T. 
Tibbs. - 

Kansas City, Mo.—Doubleday, Page Book 
Shop; Emery, Bird, Thayer Dry Goods Co.; 
T. O. Cramer; Kansas City Book Ex- 
change; Amer. Baptist Publication Society; 
Methodist Book Concern; The Jones Store: 
Goodale Book Store. 

Kewanee, Ill.—Lyman & Co. 

Kirkville, Mo.—W. D. Bledsoe. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Miller Store Co.; Doll 


& Co. 
Kokomo, Ind.—W. H. Turner Co. 
Laconia, N. H.—‘“ Maher's.” 


Lafayette, Ind.—The Ray M. gma 
Co.; W. H. Zinn Co.; Decker B: 

Lancaster, Pa.—L. B. Herr & Son: Lancaster 
Staty. Co.; The Barr Book Shop. 

Lansing, Mich.—John F. Crotty; Emery’s 

Lawrence, Kan.—University Book Store. 

Leavenworth, Kan.—S. H. Kiser. 

Lebanon, Pa.—K. 8. Bollman. 

Lewiston, Me.—Berry Paper Co. 

Lexington, Ky.—University Book Store. 
Lincoln, Neb.—Miller & Paine; H. re 24 
sheimer Co.; Lincoln Book Store; Col 

Book Store. 

Little Rock, Ark.—Allsopp & Chapple Book 
& Staty. Co. 

os . “tpi Ind.—The Seybold Dry Goods 
20. 


Holmes 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Fowler Bros.; 
Strat- 


Book Co.; Jones Book Store, Inc.; 
ford & Green; C. C. Parker; Powner's 
Store; Dawson's Book Store; Broadway 
Dept. Store; “Bullocks”; A. Hamburger 
& Sons; University Book Store; 
Little & Co. 

Louisville, Ky.—W. K. Stewart Co.; Kaul 
man-Straus Co., Inc.; Stewart Dry 
Co.; Ye Olde Book Stalle; Baptist World 
Pub. Co. 

Lynchburg, Va.—J. P. Bell & Co., Inc. 

Lynn, Mass.—R. 8. Bauer Co.; Jerry Costello; 
T. W. Rogers Co. 

Macon, Ga.—Brown’s Book Store. 

Madison, Wis.—University Cooperative Co. 

Manitowoc, Wis.—J. Bigel & Sons. 

Mankato, Minn.—Loren Clark. 
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Million Questions 


The Funk & Wagnalls 


PRACTICAL 
STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Defines 140,000 Words, Embracing All the Newest; 

Includes 2,500 Illustrations; 
It the Largest and Most Up-to-Date 
Abridged Dictionary in Existence. Vocabulary 


Making 


Arranged in One 


Most Common Meaning Given First. 


An unequaled achievement in abridged dictionary making 

elous book of information and cio 
the largest and latest abridgment of the colossal Funk & 
Wagnalls Unabridged New Standard Dictionary, which 
eost over $1,500,000.00 to produce! 

ls Practical Standard Dictionary will 
prove the most satisfactory, the most up-to-date, the most 
useful, the most valuable, the most economical, and the 
most authoritative abridged dictionary you can find. 





The Fynk & W. 


New From Cover to Cover 


The Funk & Wagnalls Practical 
Standard Dictionary defines the very 
hewest wo! an é nm our lan- 

age, such as audiometer, book value, 

ail Eireann, milline, radiobroadcasting, 
radiophone, synura, vactuphone, vario- 
coupler, vitamin, ete. It bri 
the very newest meanings of o 
and brings you down-to-the-minute 
information on all the changes taking 
place in our language. 
Contains 2,500 Illustrations 


And these illustrations realty illustrate 
—they mean somet. Pag ared by 
skilled artists, accurate U finest 
detail, and passed upon by experts in 
various sciences and arts, they bear the 
stamp of authority. 


Every One Will Appreciate It 
s a Gift 


business offices, in 
homes—for physicians, doctors, law- 
yers, writers—for public speakers, 
students, men of affairs—for club women, 
business women, society women, and 
“old-fashioned” (7?) ee directing 
home affairs—for paren who are 
training their children in that priceless 
accomplishment, the correct use of our 
language—for all who speak, read, or 
write English, or who desire to do so, 
this volume will prove a never-failing 
guide of sterling worth. 


In schools, in 


Buckram $6.00, net; Postpaid, $6.32. Cloth $5.00, net; Postpaid, $5.32. 
Full Flexible Leather, Gold-elze Paper, Boxed, $7.50, Postpaid, $7.74 


Sold in all Book-stores or Order Direct on Coupon in Corner 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 





Contains 1,325 Pages, 


Alphabetical Order. 


Highly Endorsed 


Elmer Ellsworth Brown, Chancellor 
New York University, New York: “A 
marvel of condensation, range, and up- 
to-dateness.” 


P. E. Campbell, A.B., LL.D., President 

U Tniversity of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon: 
ore nearly meets the needs of the 
average person = any dictionary 
I have seen before 


Ernest Amy, M.A., Ph.D., Pro- 
Sessor of Engton’ Ohio Wesleyan Unt- 
versity, Delaware, Ohio: “I find myself 
referring to {t constantly instead of to 
the unabridged.’ 


E. A. Alderman, Ph. LL. D., 
DC .L., President l Mtoersity of r 2 irginia, 
Charlottesville, Va.: “Tn its scholarship, 
convenience, and usefulness, it is one 
of the best dictionaries now existing.” 
Dictionary Value 
Ever Offered 


Greatest 


Think of it! 
ary—the newest, 
abridged dictionary “published—for a 
total of only $6.32, (carriage prepaid) 
bound in sturdy buckram*, printed on 
w clear type, 

Don't delay! 


This mate oy diction- 
“i =6the€§=«6largest 


splendid paper from ne 
with thumb-notch index! 
Get your copy at once. 








Marion, Ind.—Musser & Sons News Co.; 
A. Shumack. 
Marion, 0.—Chas. G. Wiant. 
Massillon, O.—E. F. Bahney Co. 
Mattoon, I!!.—Christian’s Book Store. 
Memphis, Tenn.—E. H. Clarke & Bro.; A. R. 
Taylor & Co. 
Fia.—E. B. Douglas Co. 
town, Conn.—Hazen's Book Store. 
Milwaukee, Wis.—T. S. Gray Co.; Geo. W. 
Des Forges & Co.; C. N. Caspar Co.; Boston 
Store; v; Diedrich-Schacfer Co.; The H. H. 
Vest 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Power's; Dayton’s; 
Donaldson's; Natnaniel McCartay; North- 
western School Supply Co.; Perine 
Co.; Augsburg Pub. House; Augustana 
Concern; The Williams Sta. Co.; 
remot a Cooperative Co.; Kilmarnock 
K Shop. 
Misso sla, Mont, —Missoula wt Co. 
Mobile, Ala.—L. Hammel D. G. Co.; Reiss 
Mercantile Co. 
Modesto, Cal.—L. M. 
— Il.—Carlson Bros.; Fish & Loosley 


Monmouth, I'l—Wirtz Book Co.; W. H. 
uiston & Son. 
tgomery, Ala.—‘ Fair.” 
Muncie, Ind. A. Penzel. o 
on, Mich.—H. W. Seeger & Co.; 
Daniel’s Book Sho; 


, Okla. —Chicago Book Store. 
Nashville, Tenn, —Presbyterian Book Store; 
Lamar & Barton; Zibart Bros. 
Newark, N. J.—L.’Bam| & Co.; Hahne 
€Co.; Plaut & Co.; The Printing Co, 





Morris. 


' ee 


Ramat, 0.—T. M. Edmiston; .A. L. Norton 


New Bedford, Mass.—H. 8. Hutchinson & 
~ Co.; G. L. Briggs. 

New Brunswick, N,. J.—Harry Strauss; W. R. 
Reed. 


New Haven, Conn.—E. P. Judd Co.; 
lock's; Shartenberg’s. 

New Orleans, La.—S. D. Siler; F. F. Hansell 
& Bro; D. H. Holmes & Co.; Maison 


Whit- 


Newport News, Va—Alice W. Morton 
Book Co 

New York, N. Y.—Brentano’s; Macy's; Wana- 
maker's; Gimbel’s; Lord & Taylor's; Wom- 
rath’s 23 stores; Bloomingdale's; Henry 
Malkan; Scribner's; Putnam's; Dutton’s; 
Penn. Terminal Book Shop; Liberty Tower 
Book Shop; Harlem Book Co.; MeDevitt- 
Wilson Co.; Tessaro’s; The Sherwood Co.; 
and all good bookstores. 

Niagara Falls, N. Y.—Geo. 8 “ey Jy 

Norfolk, Va.—Wm. Freeman & 

m Book & Art Co.; Schaffer Bock "E 

— Co.; Atlantic Book Stores. 

a ton, -< & Lyman; 

ire Book 8 hop. 

North akima, Wash.—Bradbury Co. 
Norwich, Conn.—The Cranston Co. 

i Sry Bros.; Dewitt's, ina; ; 

& Tract Co.; Ths Edgar H 

note Co.; Edw. P. Taylor; H. C. Cap- 
well Co. 

Oxden, Utah—Bramwell Book & Staty. 
Store; S) 's Book Store. 

Oil City, wDelahoyde & Muller. 
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Oklahoma City, Okla.—Oklahoma Book Co.; 

gy ee igger Co.; Stealey Book & Pub. 
; Messenger Book Co. 
Omaha, Neb.— Matthew's “Book Store; Hay- 
n Bros.; Burgess-Nash Co.; Brandeis; 

Kieser's. - 

Oskaloosa, Ia.—Central Book Store. 

Ottumwa, Ia.—J. G. Parks. 

Padueah, Ky.—D. E. Wilson. 

Paris, Texas—Alexander Book Co. 

Pasadena, Cal.—A. C. Vroman, Inc.; Herbert 
F. Brown. 

Paterson, N. J.—Inglis Stationery Co.; Meyer 
Bros. 


Pendleton, Ore.—Frazier’s Book Store. 
Pensacola,: Fla.—Johnson's Book Store. 
Peoria, Ill.—Block & Kuhl Co.; Jacquin & Co. 
Peru, Neb.—Barnes Pharmacy. 
Philadelphia, Pa.—Wanamaker's; Strawbridge 
and Clothier: Gimbel's; Lit Bros.; Leary's 
Book Store; Campion & Co.; Snellenburg’'s; 
ao Jos. MeVey; Peter Reilly; Presby- 
terian Board of Pub.; American Baptist 
Seer Society; Geo. W. Jacobs Co.; 
es § 
Phoenix, Ariz. Berry hill Co. 


Co.; Hyland’ s Book Store, 
Portsmouth, O.—Brandon Boo 
Prescott, Ariz.— Acker’ s Book, 


Inc.; Preston & Round 
McAuslin & Troup Co. 

Quincy, IlL—E. J. Taylor 

Raleigh, N. C.-—Alfred Wi 

Reading, Pa.—The Eagle I 

ints. 

Redlands, Cal.— 

Richmond, Ind.— 
& Bro. 

Richmond, Ky. —H. L. Perry 

Richmond, Va.—Bell Book & 
Hunter & Co.; Miller & Rho det 
byterian Committee of Publicati® 
& Barton. 

Riverside, Cal.—Reed Stationery Co. 

Rochester, N. Y.—Serantom’s, Inc.; Sibley’ 
Lindsay & Curr Co.; Goldstein ‘Book & 
& Staty. Co.; Clarence W. Smith; E. W. 
Edwards & Son 

Rockford, Ill.—D. J. Stewart Co.; McFarland- 
Howell Co. 

_lalend. Ti - Book Concern; 

8. McCabe & Co. 

Revidand. Me.—Fuller-Cobb, Ine.; 
Tuttle Book Co. 

Rome, Ga.—Rome Book & Staty. Co.; 
Book Store. 

Rome, N. Y.—John H. Wilson. 

Rutland, Vt.—Tuttle Company, Inc. 

Sacramento, Cal.—W. F. Purnell; Wahl Sta- 
tionery Co. 

Saginaw, Mich.—F. J. Kelsey & Son; Con- 
nerry-Palmer Co.; N. W. Tanner Dry 


Tucker Bo 
Bartel & 





Huston- 


Wyatt 


Goods Co. 
St. Joseph, Mo.—W. Schroeder Book Store. 
St. Louis, Mo.—Areade Book Shop; The 


Grand Leader; Scruggs-Vandervoort-Bar- 
ney D. G. Co,; Famous & Barr D. G. Co.; 
Foster Book & Cigar Co.; Conrad Witter; 
Presbyterian Board of Publication; Amer- 
ican Baptist Publication Society; Eden 
Publishing House; May Dept. Stores Co 
John Gruenewaelder; B. Herder Book Co, 

St. Paul, Minn.—St. Paul Book & Staty. Co.; 
The Golden Rule; Crist Book Shop; Empo- 
rium Mere. Co 

Salem, Mass.—Jerry Costello. 

Salem, Ore.—Patton Bros. 

—) Kan.—C. F. Porter & Co.; Montgom- 

ry Book & Staty. Co. 

Salisbu . Md.—White & Leonard. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—Deseret Book Co.; 
Theatre Book Shop; Pembroke Co. 

San Antonio, Tex.—George Roe; Nic Tengg; 
Henry A. Moos. 

San Diego, Cal.—Carpenter’s, Inc.; Lute 
yon how Artemisa Book Shop; Fred. 

gudeie 0.—C. F. Denzer Co. 

San Francisco, Cal.—“The White House”; 


The Emporium; Holmes Book Co. (ihree 
stores); French Book Store; Paul Elder & 
Co.; A obertson, 

San J ‘Cal.—Maynard’s Book Store; 


‘ose, 
Winch & Marshall. 
Santa Barbara, Cal.—Osborne’s Book Store; 
Ramona Store. 
Santa Rosa, Cal.—Carrick’ 5 Fa Book Store. 
Savannah, Ga.—Leopold Adler. 
Schenectady, N. Y.—H. 8. Barney Co.; Glea- 
son Book Co. 





Scranton, Pa.—Reisman'’s Book 
“Long's”; The Book Shop. 

Seattle, Wash.—Archway Book Store; Low- 
man & Hanford Co.; Lewis Book Mart; 
Puget Sound News Co.; 8. F. Shorey; * “Bon 
Marche” ; University Book Store; Ray- 
mer’s Old Book Store; The Rhodes Co.; 
Fredcrick & Nelson. 

Sedalia, Mo.—Seott's Book Shop. 

Selma, Ala.—W. 8S. Butler; Elissberg & Bros. 
Mercantile Co. 

S2neca Falls, N. Y.—C. H. Hopkins. 

Sheboygan, Wis.—I1. C. Prange Co. 

Shreveport, La.—Hearne Dry Goods Co. 

Sidney, O.—F. D. Christian. 

Sioux City, Ia.—Sioux City Staty: Co. 

Sioux Fails, 8. D.—Christenson & Dempster 
Co.; Cataract Book & Staty. Co. 

South Bend, Ind.—Herr & Herr Co.; The 

k Shop. 

Spokane, Wash.—John W. Graham & Co.; 
Spokane Book & Staty. Co. 

Springfield, Il.—Coe Bros.; Frank R. Sim- 
mons, 

Springfield, Mass.—Johnson’s Book Store; 
H. R. Huntting Co., Inc.; Court Square 

ik Store. 


Store; 

























sor Book & Staty. 
¥ Bros, Inc. 
. Heenan Mere. Co.; D. C. 
Bury, *Pa—N, * Nicely. 
‘ N. Y.— W. Y. Foote Co.; Bailey's 


b Bientia & On, Rhodes 
t Co.; J. F. Visell 

















ae, LL 
& Paxton 
John A. 
Lavender; J Co. 
Tueson, Ariz, 
Utica Office 
& Co. 
te yp Co. 
Washington ; —"“Brentano's”; Wood- 
& Lothrop, I Wm. Ballantyne & 









} amon W. H. Lowdermilk & Co.; Pearlman's 
Book Shop; 8 Kann & Sons Co.; Luther 
M. Cornwall; Paul Pearlman. 
Waterbury, Conn.—J. H. Devereaux & Co. 
Webb City, Mo.—Web» City Book Store. 
Wheeling, W. Va.—Jos. Graves Store. 
Ww omy. Kan.—Goldsmith Book & Stationery 
; C. A. Tanner & Co.; F. G. Orr & Co.; 
‘Allen Book & Office Supply Co. 
Ww en Berry, Pa.—Geary Book & Office Sup- 
zs ; Wm. Puckey & Bro.; Edgar L 
Tlipple: J.C, ce on; Long's, Troxell & 
Co.; Fowler, Dick & W 
Williamsport, Pa—George B. Wolf. 
Wilmington, Del.- - “pare Inc.” 
Wilmington, N. ¢ W. Yates & Co. 
Winona, Minn. Sine Ww a Book Store 
Winston-Salem, N.C. . H. Watkins. 
Worcester, Mass.—Davis & Banister; Den- 
holn & McKay Co.; Williams Book Store. 


York, Pa.—Regal Umbrella Co.; Edw. H. 
Keller. 


Youngstown, O.—Geo, M. 
J. A. MeNally. 


Zanesville, O.—Edminston Book Staty. Co. 


McKelvey Co.; 





BaF yo your Bookseller is out of stock of 
but order direct on this cow 
D. i1- 18-22 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 


Te 
Funk J & Wagnallis’ 
tlonary, bound in Buckram. 


Name.... 

BOB. ccasccsces cccces 

Ginn bo sR a cee cc cqre cecagecces 

State . 

*Make Rg ed remittance $5.32 E you wish 
the cloth binding, or $7.74 ff u wish the 
Full Flexible Leather Binding b 








Funk & Wagnal!s' Practical Standard 
Dictionary, don’t take a substitute, 


lose *$6.32 for which please send me 
Practical Standard Dic- 
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AWerkofaunins dayeite @ A Christmas 


satisfactory. Your deposit will be 
refundedin 


Deposit (returnable) 


F only one like it had Note the new aad 
mad 


le, this ex- 


th somely decorated 
; ce Te for less * ES sled eames 
eal e on 
than one — of that . whieh you can make 
covers in a 

be —~ 5 = because it less variety 

° Lamp is about 
— tect high, —_ rich 
That is Why ThisLamp to By sattt, .q prone. 
Leaned to You solid Medallium. Up- 
After you have received this shaft is seam 

lamp, we ask that you visit the . Shade is 
art Tn jag the rehment, brass 
large and the commercial und. Ou deco- 
. See if you rations in three col- 

any that, at twice ors: a 
or five times price, even nds “tn deep red 
approaches it in artistic per- design in dark green 

fection. back; nd 

We do no “selling” in the in brown. 

4 Inside reflecting 
This is all the “ ” that the surface is delicate 
ever for any pink. Gracefully 
uctions. lamp curved arm is pivoted 


at the shaft so that 
the lamp = be 


If it does not . . . SEND 1T raised or 
BACK any ube five with a single touch. 
3. We will return your Another pivot en- 
tn full, ables shade and bulb 


© be tilted to throw 
lightatanangle. Fif- 


If we could of any & teen feet of cord, with 

ter, fairer, more confi- two-piece attachment 

it way to offer the e's plug. Wiring is inside 
roductions we would do it,— the shaft and arm. 

ut we can net. Complete, ready 

- ~ . oa - for the bulb. vo 
ani ou Fo bene we wil —, about 

e 

Ger {ela aii is to cost A painter, 2 seulp- 

ftoten sccbigation Sf saykid. fy wees. and = noted 

st as one inter- SOOERTEVS OXDSES COP 

Th a laborated in the de- 
things for FAT, ca sign of this lamp. 


The result is a design 
ness 


distinguish it um 
takably 


cial produc’ 
of factory 
*“designin, 
de part- 
ments."” 


DECORATIVE ARTS LEAGUE (peanst) 
ive sum Avenue, New York City a 


lease send me the Grach-Pemecinn Floor and 
I a pay the carrier $3.85 (di t) when deliv —- plus 

e transportation c not satisfactory I can 
}— a. the lamp within five days of receipt and you are to 
refund ae ores tin full. If! not return it in that 
time I to purchase Bs at the special introductory 

rice of $19.85 and will send $4 monthly from date for 

= Paid for the lamp re your property until 


elena be be ‘sont on approval outside Continental U. £. “A ) 
penne enter my name as a Corresp 
out cost or obligation. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


Patent Essentials 


By JOHN F. ROBB, LL.B., LL.M., M.P.L. 
A rudimentary and practical treatise on the 
nature of patents, mec! 


the 
po scientific drafting of patent claims, conduct 
of ¢ special pescsemess. including ae 





Indiepenss ble to b en, ung 
o- ——.. inventors, and foreign patent 
wyers or soli 


8vo. Cloth. ailing Illustrated. $5.00 net; 
wa Sei, 


FUNK & WAGHALLS COMPANY 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 











The Latest Developments 
in Motion Pictures 
See The Homiletic Review 
For December 


30 cents a copy 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 


$3.00 per year 
New York 
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Gift and Holiday Boo 
for Children of All Ages 


HERE is no childish dream, no youthful longing, that can not be realized 
in the pages of a book. Beauty, knowledge, and power are here for the 
seeking; romance waits between the covers for eager young readers. 

By putting your gift-money into books you will benefit yourselves and the 
children, for you will spend less and give more than in any other way. Here 
are books that growing minds will glory in—brilliantly written, and superbly 
illustrated. And how much better children understand and enjoy a book 
These illustrations are true gems, splendidly artistic 
(nearly all in several colors), and with an unmistakable appeal to children. 
Each volume is attractively bound, and printed from clear, easily-read type 
They are unusually good values at their 


that is well illustrated! 


on artistic and durable paper. 
prices. Order several. Give books to every child on your list. 
volumes will admirably solve ten gift problems for you. 
is exhausted. Have them in your home in plenty cf time before the holidays. 


The 
yy Riders 


By T. 
full-page Sccctrenionn, including 
frontispiece in several 
249 pages. 

A thrilling tale of adventure 
round Ley world by boat, air- 
ship, and plane—in the moun- 
tains and the tropica—of bat- 
tles with wild a and ~ 


rescues. 
a@ boy's rapt interest from the 
first page to the last. 

$2.00, net; 


VSL. G OD NOD VOD OD NGCDVNODNG 


Bridges. With 5 


eeoee. 
Blue cloth. 12mo 


apes 
A book that will hold 





a 
postpaid, $2.12 





i ot In Wheelabout 
and 
Kussian Cockalone 
Fairy Tales By Grace Rhys. Illustrated 


By R. 














piece. 


book 


From the Russian of Polevoi. 
Misbet Bain. With 16 
handsome 
tions, including a frontispiece 
in several colors. 5 
252 pages. Crown 8vo. 


— to children, owing to the 
this country 


Flea volume to Danish Fairy 
ales. st ag 


rontispiece in several colors. 
220 pages. Green cloth. Cover 


™m ating 
ries to brighten little hearts. 
Fi isa a volume to 


ussian Fai 
$2.00, net; postpaid. 


The 
Gingerbread 
By_ Catherine Mais. 


ted ele 
4 full-page illustrations in sev- 
eral colors, 
b ft, 
Square 1 
Woven ones the doings of 
a little boy and a little girl, this 
will charm the little folks 
pl. its eens of childish 


$1°50. 50, net; reesipene $1.62. 


by Margaret W. Tarrant and 
Megan Rhys. With 4 full-page 
illustrations in several colors, 
including frontispiece, and nu- 
merous full-page and smaller 
illustrations in black and white. 
2: Green cloth, with 


full-page __illustra- 


Blue cloth. 


Vivid, fascinating, fantas- cover in colors and gold. Square 
tic, touching tales from Great crown 8vo. 
Russia—of particular interest A delightful volume of Trish 


Fairy Stories, quaint and beau- 
tiful, bright and happy, light 
and ‘Tantastic. A book to keep 
the kiddies’ eyes wide open 
ay wonder, and bright with 

ates $2.00, nets post- 


a com- 


$2.00, net; post- 


, a $2. 
. The Story of 
Danish Sai > th 
Fairy Tales t Elizabe 
Ral iiiemiens ts of Hungary 
Gustav, Hein. With 17 tule |, By, William Canton. Titus: 
ted by » escu 
age illustrations, including Brickdale. With 8 full-page 


illustrations in several colors, 


ineludin, BH all 

«_uaine sores rom thiscoun- | Tigtpuano” shoei, Qe 
try so rich in folk-lore, told in a pages. a. Ce 
manner—sto- VThe inspiring story of the life 


4 the wonderful Saint Elizabeth 
who lived hundreds of years ago. 
Tales. Price, ——_ interesting, and with a 
$2.12. splendid moral and_ religious 
pestenlas oa Price, $2.00, net; 


o& post p: $2.12. 



















House 
Tilus- 
With 


incl 7 | frontis- 
Red cloth. 


4 


actions. Price, 





These ten 
Order now before stock 


Stories from 
Shakespeare 


Retold by Thomas Carter. 
With 16 full-page illustrations 
a ae colors, by esate A 

Hammon 
—-4 cloth. 286 pages. fens 


These stories are clearly and 


reader and little listener alike. 
Just the book to impart a first 
knowledge of Shakespeare's 
works to young folks. Price, 
2.00, net; postpaid, $2.12. 


& 


The Threshold 
of History 


By H. R. Hall. Profusely 
illustrated in black and white, 
and colors, by Nancy Smith ane 
Hilda Booth. 


pews cover in 4 colors. rows 


An ideal book for teaching 
children the life of man in the 
dim times before the dawn of 
history. Four handsome illus- 
trations in several colors, 
mounted on heavy, blue-green 
paper, bound into the book but 
Suitable for removal for fram- 
ing. erie, $1.50, net; post- 
paid, $1.62 


Knock 
Three Times 


By Marion St. John Webb. 
Iilustrated by Margaret W. 
arrant. 
lustrations 
including colored frontispiece. 
284 pages. Green cloth, with 
cover in colorsand gold. Square 

crown 8vo. 

An original and sympatheti- 
cally told story of the adven- 
tures of a boy and a girl in fairy- 
land—one to amuse and delight 
every youngster. Price, $2.00, 
net; postpaid, $2.12. 


oe 


Betty and 
Bobtail 
at Pine-Tree Farm 


By Lilian Gask. Illustrated 
in colors by Helen Jacobs. 
With 4 full-page illustrations in 
queer, including frontispiece. 
224 pages. Green cloth. = quare 
crown 8vo. 

A charming story of the ad- 
ventures of a little girl and her 
dog in the country, that 
keep the little pe ne Price, 
their hands with di rice, 
$2.00, net; hit, 





























































































‘At all Leading Book Stores or by Mail from 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs., 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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“That Old Mi Ahn of Mine” 


“I can see the pink epafennse and the 
little checkered dre 

She wore when I first hisoed her and she 
answered the caress 

With the written Gosiavation that, ‘as 
surely ast 

Grew cenad the Ama she loved | me— 
that old sweetheart of mine.” 


[ts James Whitcomb Riley, of course. 

No other American poet ever touched 
simple human experience with the same 
wonderful sympathy and charm. He 
wrote a verse for every mood; he stirs every 
kindly emotion with his deeply sincere 
humor and pathos. 


The dearly beloved of all America’s chil- 

dren and all America’s grown folks has 

passed on. But they turn with even more 

—— to the stories and poems he left 
nd. 


More eagerly than ever does the small boy 
read “The Old Swimmin’ Hole,” and the 
girl, “Little Orphant Annie.” More gladly 
do the mother and father read “An Old 
Sweetheart of Mine.” These famous poems, 
which have become household classics, and 
a thousand more like them, are now avail- 
able to lovers of Riley everywhere by the 
publication of the beautiful 


Memorial Edition of 


James Whitcomb Riley 


More than 1,000 Masterpieces 
at a few cents each 


The Memorial Edition of the works of James 
Whitcomb Riley is the only complete edition 
published, and is a worthy memorial to the 
immortal “rT a America’s Great Poet. 


have been published popconny, and in addition 
many selections which have not heretofore been 
published. The writings are arranged in the 
order in which they were written, thus enabling 
the reader to locate the relative time of favorite 
pa and to see the development and change 

the style of the author from year to year. 
There is also a sketch of Mr. Riley's life, pub- 
lished for the first time. This sketch, which is 
in the form of an interview, was corrected by 
Mr. Riley before his death. 


Like Sum, Riley has sung the songs of his 
people, but his prose would have made him 
amous even if he had not wien a verse of 


poetry. is famous “ Pean: 

“Old Soldier's Story,” which Mark Twain 
declared the best story ever told, are included in 
this edition. 


For years there has been an insistent copend 
for all of Riley in one fine popular aw & 
That demand can now be satisfied. All “his 
poems, all his short stories—the masterpieces 
that have caused the schools his native state 
to have a Riley Day once a in_ these 
ten beautifully bound and illustrated volumes. 
Every cultured home should at least know some- 
thing about Riley and his work. 


A booklet ype ig Susther information about 
these books will be on request. The 
booklet is free. Send f 4 it to-day. 


USE THE COUPON 
SE 
». F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY, 

416 West Thirteenth Street, New York, N.Y. 
Please send me the free booklet about nd to- 
gether with full particulars as to how I may pro- 
cure a complete set of his works by small "monthly 


Payments. | 
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The publishers cannot undertake to send this 
book free to children. 
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Harding 
is in the 
White 
House—so 
is the En- 
cyclopedia 
Americana 

© Harris & Ewing. 
Because the Americana contains the 
very latest authoritative information on 
the most recent events in civilization— 
scientific, political, economic and yf 
other subject of human interest, an 
hence, is the only encyclopedia which 


—_= possibly meet the needs of the 
Nation’s Chief Executive. 


The New Encyclopedia 
Americana 


30 Handsome Volumes 
3 Bindings India Paper =—_Size 73x10 


























JUST OUT 


PRACTICAL RADIO 


By HENRY SMITH WILLIAMS, M.D., LL.D. 
Author of “‘The Wonders of Science in Modern Life,” Etc. 


A new and practical guide to the making of radio out- 
fits, from the simplest crystal-detector apparatus to the 
most elaborate amplifying and super-regenerative equip- 
ment. 

It is also a guide to the understanding of the principles 
that underlie radio phenomena. When you have read 
the book, you will be able to make your own radio outfit, , 
to use it effectively, ons you will understand how it works.” 

Dr. Williams has long been known for his capacity 
to interpret even obscure scientific phenomena in terms 
commonsense to the average reader. He makes of the 
soy of radio a fascinating, even a romantic narrative. 

er his guidance, electromagnetic waves and hurtling 
electrons become our familiar associates. The radio 
apparatus becomes in its simpler forms a fascinating 

aything for boys and girls, and in its more elaborate 

ay ment a no less fascinating instrument of precision 
in the hands of the adult. 

ictures in large numbers supplement the text, and 
these are chosen not for their interest alone, but for their 
informative vaiue you will follow aaameitalie the 
circuit diagram, or practical hook-ups, and the text that 
elucidates them. tho yon began as a novice you will be a 
fairly acc radio art before you 
are finished. 
If, without any other instruction, you will construct 
sequentially the radio sets herein "describe d, you can 
hardly fail to become an adept in the utilization of radio 
as a practical art. 


z2mo, Cloth, over 400 pages. Illustrated. 
Pr-ce $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 
Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


























WILL POWER AND WORK 


By Jules Payot, Lit.D., Ph.D. 
Authorized Translation roms the French by 
Richard Dugy 


A clear, sympathetic, oy aetatire guide 
to true wisdom and stre' character, ——- 
in a manner irresistibly pfu, the theo 
practice of self-culture, ne the development of that 
practical energy which makes for real success in life 
12mo. Cloth. 462 pages. $1.75 net; by mail, $1.87 


Funk & Wagnalls Company , 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 











NE Contributions, Type, 
Pictures, Maps 


It contains a concise history of the World 
War; Latest progress in wireless telephony; 
Latest developments in aeronautics; Lat- 
es. statistics on finance, population, polit- 
ical divisions, etc., etc. 





88,000 Subjects 4,000 Signed Articles 
10,000 Pictures 24,000 Pages of Text 
300 Color Plates Full Bibli i 

Maps, Diagrams, Complete Gazetteer 
Statistical Tables | Universal Information 











Authoritative—Comprehensive 
A product of the world’s highest experts in 
every branch of information. Designed 
especially for American readers, all American 
subjects being covered by American authori- 
ties, and more thoroughly than has ever 
before been accomplished in a great work of 
reference. 

The ideal and necessary reference 

work for professional men, business 
men and students 
No other Encyclopedia is more comprehensive 
in its scope, more satisfying in its treatment 
of every subject, more invaluable as a source 
of accurate information in the home, educa- 
tional institution, office, public library, etc. 
No higher tribute could be paid to the high 
value of this great work than its use in Amer- 
ica’s greatest educational institutions, li- 
braries, etc., including 
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Be a GOOD Speller 


Certain words in correspondence, advertising writ- 
ing, and literary work no longer puzzie you if you 
have handy that brand new speller for busy people— 


Words We Misspell in Business 


By FRANK H. VIZETELLY, Litt. D., LL. D. 
Managing Editor New Standard Dictionary 
A patton guide | to correct spelling of 10,000 words 
oft in Also shows correct 
formation of plurals, divisions into syllables, and 
tells why o 





h © instead a" — gf -~% t me i 
ot! ry gauge, it's inste of its, 
rabbet tead of rabbit, cozen instead of cousin. 
illude instead of elude or allude. Raffael instead of 
Raghes. etc. The book will pay for itself in service 
every day. 

r2mo. Cloth: 250 pages. $1.50, net; $1.62, postpaid 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354 Fourth Ave.. New York 
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The coupon below brings you our handsome 
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THE DURANT SIX COUPE 


HE Durant Six is well sponsored. That is 
the reason for its immediate acceptance by 


those who favor the six cylinder type. 


W. C. Durant’s work is known. His record 
ae oe in the past is sufficient assurance of his’ ac- 


Roadster . $1600 


‘Tourin . ° + ” 
br tii complishments in the future. The Durant 
Sedan - 2400 


f +b. Muncie, ind. Six is his car. He has put his name on it. Any 
Fas POUR automobile which carries the name of W C. 


Roadster . $ 890 

Touring . 890 : . 

a... saa Durant is sufficient guarantee for one to 
Coupe. . 1365 


f-0. b. Lansing, Mich. bu y at. 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., 1819 BROADWAY N Y¥ 
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HERE WAS A TIDE in our political affairs two years 
ago which swept the Republican party into power with 
a record-breaking popular majority. 
moving again, but last week’s election showed unmistakably 


that at least for the time 
being the current has set in 
the opposite direction. Next 
year will see Democratic 
Governors, Senators, Rep- 
resentatives and State legis- 
lators taking the places of 
Republicans in many parts 
of the country. A Repub- 
lican Congressional maj rity, 
so large as to be unwieldy, 
has been cut to a margin so 
small that in both Houses 
Republican legislation will 
be at the mercy of a handful 
of insurgents of - doubtful 
party regularity. Why has 
this happened? Some Re- 
publican papers see only the 
normal ‘“‘off year” reaction 
following an overwhelming 
Republican victory. Natu- 
rally, as the Indianapolis 
Star (Rep.) puts it, the 
Democrats show to good 
advantage in such an elec- 
tion, and yet ‘‘the tendency 
has not been general enough 
to indicate anything that 
even the most enthusiastic 
Democrat is warranted as 
considering a revolt against 
the Administration.”” Why, 
observes the New York Eve- 
ning Mail (Rep.) cheer- 
fully enough, the reactions 
in the middle of the Taft, 
Harrison, and second Cleve- 
land Administrations were 
much more pronounced. 
“President Harding, for ex- 
ample, still has a Congress 
Republican in both branches; 
he has the satisfaction of 


replacing a Democratic Senator from his own State of Ohio with 
& Republican, and of carrying two-thirds of the Ohio Congress- 
men; what he has lost in Republican Senators in Eastern States St. 
he has largely gained in Republican Senators from beyond the 


THE DEMOCRATIC TIDAL WAVE 


The Omaha Bee (Rep.) can see no condemnation 
of the Administration in Nebraska, where the Republican Sen- 
ator Howell will sueceed the Democratic Senator Hitchcock, nor 
ean the Cincinnati Times-Star (Rep.) see any in Ohio, where Atlee 


Mississippi.” 


The tide is 











GOVERNOR-ELECT ALFRED E. SMITH. 


Who is thus hailed in his campaign advertisements as a ‘““New York boy" 
who “fought his way from Oliver Street straight up Broadway to Albany” 
and who is expected by many Democrats to continue on to the White House, 
He was elected Governor by a record majority of nearly 400,000 votes. 











Pomerene, Democrat, will be 
sueceeded in the United 
States Senate by Simeon D. 
Fess, Republican. The ‘‘one 
bold outstanding fact of the 
elections, ’’ as the Washington 
Post sees ‘i, is that President 
Harding ‘‘ixs more than ever 
the leader of the Republican 
party ”— 


“Tf the country as a whole 
had wished to rebuke or 
repudiate Mr. Harding and 
his record it could and would 
have done so. It did not. 
It voted to keep the Repub- 
lican party in control of 
Congress, but with a warning 
to do better. It did not vote 
against any one of Mr, 
Harding’s policies, or con- 
demn anything that he is 
now trying to do.” 


“If the people had had in 
mind the elimination of Mr. 
Harding, it is not conceiv- 
able” to this Washington 
paper so closely in touch 
with Administration senti- 
ment, ‘that they would have 
cut down the most promising 
of the ‘progressive’ material 
which had been groomed for 
the Republican presidential 
nomination”’ in the persons 
of Miller in New York and 
Beveridge in Indiana. 

But there are Republican 


papers which can not help 
agreeing with a vast number 
of Democrats and indepen- 
dents that the Republican 
régime has been “distinctly 
condemned”’ by the voters 
of the country. The great 


outstanding cause of the Republican setback is that “the Re- 
publican party has failed. in its stewardship,” concludes the 
Paul Dispatch, independent with Republican proclivities. 
It must be, admits the Pittsburgh Gazette Times (Rep.), ‘‘that 
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the Republican party has failed in some respect.” Certain 
respects in which it has failed are very plainly pointed out 
by the always stanchly Republican Boston Transcript: 


“The party in power has neglected its opportunities, faltered 
in the face of grave and pressing problems, played fast and loose 











THE MORNING AFTER THE FIRE. 
—Kirby in the New York World. 











with the veterans of the Great War, goose-stept before organized 
bands of. noisy minorities, honey-fugled the pacifists, enacted 
a tariff bill that, as we have repeatedly said, is ‘a disgrace to the 
Republican party and a menace to the nation,’ insulted the 
intelligence and inflamed. the passion of the electorate in many 
parts of the country by appointments to office that are indefensi- 
ble on any score—for an example, E. Mont Reily as Governor 
of Porto Rico, and a whole tribe of political swindlers south of 
the Mason and Dixon line. 

“Nothing but good should come from the wigging the people 
have given the party in power. It was not only deserved but 
timely. If the warning it involves is heeded during the next two 
years, the Republicans may win in 1924. If it is not, the party 
deserves nothing short of country-wide defeat.” 


Half-way across the continent the Kansas City Star, represen- 
tative of the Progressive Republicans of the West, agrees that the 
outcome of the election ‘‘is a warning to the party in power.” 
It says: 


“Tf the Administration fails to formulate a constructive pro- 
gram and to put it forward with sufficient force and plausibility 
to win it support, the warning will have been wasted. A policy 
of drift won’t do. A policy of weak personal appointments 
won't do. A policy simply of formulating a good program alone 
won't do. 

“The Administration must dress itself up with appointments 
of the highest class. It must propose a constructive program, 
particularly on taxation. And it must put sufficient driving 
power behind the program to sell it to the country. It still 
has two years for action. There is no time to waste. 

‘Unless he warning of yesterday is heeded, this will be a one- 
term Administration.” 


“Nationally the election is a terrific rebuke to Old Guard 
Republicanism,” declares the independent St. Louis Star. 
The election, says the New York Evening Post (Ind.), was a 
rebuke ‘‘to the normaley which came dangerously nearly degen- 
erating into reaction.”” Discontents of various kinds merged 


“into the general verdict that there has been insufficient courage 


and vision at Washington.”’ These discontents could have been 
minimized, perhaps swept away, “‘if the country had been offered 
positive leadership toward a great ideal. That ideal was not 
forthcoming, and the Republican party paid the price.” 

When we turn to Democratic editors we naturally find them 
no less certain of the popular condemnation of the party in power. 
‘In 1920 the people elected the Republicans on their promises; 
in 1922 they repudiated the Republicans on their performances,” 
is the way the Memphis Commercial Appeal (Dem.) sums it all 
up. ‘‘Publie opinion is running against the Administration,” 
says ex-Governor Cox’s Dayton News (Dem.). The Baltimore 
Sun (Dem.) sees the Administration rebuked, ‘“‘if not utterly 
discredited.’’ 'The New York World can see ‘‘no bright spots for 
the President in any of the returns.” In the opinion of the 
Louisville Times (Dem.) the voters of the United States took on 
election day “‘ the first opportunity afforded them to denounce the 
national Administration and to imply that they will not reelect 
Mr. Harding should he be a candidate in 1924."" The results of 
last week’s election, joyfully concludes the Springfield Illinois 
State Register (Dem.), ‘‘ point the way to Democratic victory in the 
Presidential election in 1924, and popular Al Smith, who has 
electrified the nation by his triumph in New York, looms big 
against the political horizon as a Presidential possibility.” 

When it comes to evaluating the chief causes of discontent 
with Republican handling of affairs in Washington, we find first 
place given to the Fordney-MeCumber tariff by Democratic and 
independent editors. ‘‘The predatory tariff,’’ declares the New 
York Globe (Ind.), has received ‘‘a salutary rebuke.”’ ‘‘The 
Republican party broke its leg over the tariff stone in 1890 and 
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SHAKING THE OLD PERSIMMON TREE. 
—Darling in the New York Tribune. 











again in 1910, but that remembrance did not deter it from going 
through the same stupid performance in 1922,” says the New 
York Times (Dem.). The men who forced tariff revision ‘were 
deaf and blind to the teaching of recent history,” agrees the 
Indianapolis News (Ind.). The Wall Street Journal condemns 
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the tariff now in force as ‘‘one of the most selfish, short-sighted 
and extravagant laws of the kind ever enacted’’— 

“Tt is selfish because it confers not protection but monopoly. 
It is short-sighted because it utterly fails to take into account that 


we are a creditor nation now while we were a debtor nation when 
the last tariff was enacted. It is extravagant because it plays 








OUR PICTURE-BRIDE IS HERE. 


—Thomas in the Detroit News. 











ducks and drakes with taxation, and no one can foretell whether 
we shall really collect the estimated average of twenty-five per 
éent. more than we did under the Payne-Aldrich tariff, while we 
are already beginning to feel the depressing effects upon our 
exports of the aefiant refusal to encourage a trade development 
so desperately needed in Europe.” 


The Republican party’s worst sin of commission, declares the 
Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), was the enactment of ‘‘an arbitrary 
high tariff law that strikes at the very hearthstone of the masses.” 
And the New York World, which considered the tariff the para- 
mount issue of the campaign, says: 


“When the Republican House and the Republican Senate, 
with the approval of President Harding, enacted the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff Law they licensed an organized class of favored 
producers to prey upon the American people for an indefinite 
period. They promised and granted them the privilege of tax- 
ing for their own enrichment millions of consumers. It was 
as good as written in the woolen, cotton, sugar, glove, steel, 
drug and chemical and other Fordney-McCumber tariff schedules 
that the special interests receiving ‘protection’ from the Repub- 
lican party were to be allowed to boost prices for whatever they 
produced. They have acted on that understanding. Prices 
of necessaries, of meats, woolens and daily commodities all along 
the line, have been raised and are to be raised higher as ‘pros- 
perity’ returns to special privilege.” 

But while the tariff played an enormous part in the result of 
last week’s voting, it seems to the Louisville Post (Ind.) that the 
tremendous cut in Senator Lodge’s majority in Massachusetts 
furnishes ‘“‘proof conclusive that even in Massachusetts the 
people are preparing to repudiate a forcign policy which draws its 
inspiration from the interrogation, ‘What do we care about 
Europe?’”” The New York Journal of Commerce agrees that the 
Most positive feature of policy in the campaign was that of 
foreign relations: 

“The positive, even if now somewhat obsolete, program put 
forward by former President Wilson, it is safe to say, has in 
Principle more followers to-day than it ever had before. To that 
oo. the balloting may be regarded as having had a positive 

ject.”” 


On the other hand, so experienced a political observer as Mark 
Sullivan thinks that the policy of isolation ‘‘has gained measur- 
able support in the election.” He emphasizes in one of his 
dispatches to the New York Evening Post, the election in Missouri 
of Reed who was anti-League and anti-Wilson, and the defeat 
in Nebraska of ‘‘ Hitchcock, who was Wilson’s friend and who in 
behalf of Wilson was in charge of the fight in the Senate for the 
League of Nations.”’ The one thing that last week’s Democratic 
landslide was not, in the opinion of the New York Tribune 
(Rep.) was a ‘return to Wilsonism.” Senator Lodge barely 
squeezed through in Massachusetts, ‘‘but the man who came so 
near to beating him was an anti-Wilson, anti-League Democrat.” 
This Republican paper can see no reason for any smiles on the 
face of ex-President Wilson, for the election ‘‘ brought to the fore 
as new possibilities for party honors and leadership no close fol- 
lowers of the last Administration. There is no Wilson stamp on 
these outstanding 1922 Democrats: Alfred E. Smith, Edward 
I. Edwards, James A. Reed, Woodbridge N. Ferris and Samuel 
M. Ralston.” 

While the Republicans sustained losses-in the election, the 
Milwaukee Journal (Ind.) can not see that the Democrats made 
any conclusive gains. Indeed, it is forced to conclude that “if 
one looks for the real gains, he finds them going to the Radicals.” 
The New York Sun notes that in last week’s balloting, 

“‘Where Democrats of radical tendencies have faced con- 
servative Republicans, they have either beaten them or cut down 
the previous majorities. Where radical Republicans have faced 
conservative Democrats, they have accomplished the same 
things. Party names have failed to determine the vote. Voters 
with radical sympathies have lined up with the radical candidates 
almost as generally as they might have if there had existed a 
great radical party. It has happened in East and in West. 
The radicalism that has come into evidence in this election ex- 
ceeds sectional bounds. It has eaten into the very fiber of both 
the old parties.” 

The New York Herald points out that in the Senate at least 
five new independents have been added to the group now inelud- 
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ing Borah, Johnson, La Follette, Norris, and Ladd. With the 
Republican Senate majority cut to about ten this group could 
easily block any legislation ‘‘fathered by the old-line leaders.” 
A similar group exists in the House, where the Republican major- 
ity is cut down to a mere handful. 


BARLEYCORN FIGHTING FOR 
RESURRECTION 


HE WET GAINS in the election last week do not at 

all dishearten the “dry” leaders, who believe that no re- 

laxation of the Prohibition laws is likely to result. 
Despite the claims of the “wets,’’ declares Wayne B. Wheeler, 
general counsel of the Anti-Saloon League, ‘“‘the House majority 
will not be materially changed” and ‘‘there will be more friends 
of Prohibition and its enforee- 
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gressional candidates. It will require a much clearer, more 
decisive, and far more widespread protest. against Volsteadism 
before the advocates of light wines and beer can see much hope.” 
According to the Franklin, Pennsylvania, News Herald, a 
strong advocate of Prohibition, the general result of the “wet” 
eampaigns throughout the country ‘will not be immediately 
determinable.’’ It warns its readers also that the ‘‘wet’’ forces 
will claim anti-Prohibition victories in the election of candidates 
who have actually givén no promises to support the ‘“wet”’ program. 
The Houston Post hails the 





ment in the next United 
States Senate than in this.” 
The brewers, he adds, ‘will 
never muster 150 votes in the 
House on any roll-call for 
a beer and wine amendment to 
the National Prohibition Act.” 
William H. Anderson, New 
York State Superintendent of 
the Anti-Saloon League, ex- 
plains the smashing Republi- 
can defeat in New York in part 
as a rebuke to that party for 
laxity in enforcing the Pro- 
hibition law; and he points to 
“the election in Pennsylvania 
of an avowed enforcement 
progressive Republican Gov- 
ernor, the election in Ohio of 
a ‘dry’ Republican Senator 
over the very popular ‘wet’ 
Democratic incumbent, and 
the nomination in Indiana of 
avowed enforcement candi- 
dates for the Senate by both 
parties.”” The “wet’’ sentiment 
registered by a majority of the 
voters in New Jersey and New 





YOU PAY YOUR MONEY AND TAKE YOUR CHOICE. 


—Morris in the Brooklyn Citizen. 


result locally as ‘‘a triumph for 
Prohibition”’ because ‘‘it gives 
Texas two ‘dry’ Senators, and 
sounds the doom of any move- 
ment to revive the liquor 
traffic in Texas.”” The Prohi- 
bition Amendment ‘‘will re- 
main in the Constitution, no 
legislation permitting the sale 
of intoxicants will pass Con- 


COUNTRY WEN 
THERE IS LESS 
smsus 
AMD OUR GLORIOV 
ORE MORAL 
LAND {5 es ars 


caw ABIDING TAA 
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; gress,-and no such legislation 
eould stand an appeal to the 
ecourts,”’ declares the Raleigh 
News and Observer, which goes 
on to say: 


“The West and South have 
not changed and will stand by 
national Prohibition enforce- 
ment. A majority of both 
parties in the big Eastern cities 
favor light wine and _ beer, 
but that is an advance to- 
wards temperance, for they 
were against national Prohibi- 
tion in 1916. But there is 
a large majority against any 
change. In Eastern States 
those that have no large cities 
stand for Prohibition. We 
shall see continued agitation 
for reversal of the Prohibition 
Constitutional Amendment. 











York ‘‘will not have any effect 
upon the Federal program for 
the enforcement of the Volstead Act in these States,’ local 
Federal Prohibition officials declare. On the contrary, ‘every 
effort will be made to make these two States ‘bone dry.’”’ 

Aecording to Mark Sullivan, Washington correspondent of 
the New York Evening Post, the demonstration of strength made 
by the “wets” in the elections was “far less striking than the dem- 
onstration of radical or progressive strength.’’ He reminds us 
also that in spite of the championing of light wines and beer by 
the Democratic Governors-elect Smith and Edwards, ‘‘the 
Democratic party in practically every Southern State, as well as 
the bulk of the Western States, is thoroughly ‘dry.”” He argues 
therefore that ‘‘in spite of such gains as the wets have made, 
there will be in the next Congress sufficient ‘dry’ sentiment from 
the West and South to defeat any effort to make the country 
‘wet.’”” Editorially The Evening Post reaches the same conclusion, 
pointing to the defeat of a ““wet’’ amendment to the State constitu- 
tion in Ohio, and to the close vote on an enforcement act in 
California, where, because of its grape and wine industries, ‘““wet”’ 
sentiment is naturally stronger than in other Pacific Coast 
States. Says The Post: 


“*A limited reaction against the Prohibition amendment was 
to be expected—and this one seems decidedly limited. It was 
particularly to be looked for in those States which, like New 
York, New Jersey, Massachusetts, and California, accepted 
Prohibition in the first place with great reluctance. The election 
has shown that throughout the West, the Middle West, and the 
South generally the ‘wet-and-dry’ issue was raised in only scat- 
tered localities, and where it appeared, as in various districts in 
Indiana and Iowa, frequently resulted in defeat for ‘wet’ Con- 


But the election this year 
does not add anything to that agitation.” 

The claims of the “‘wets” to have carried certain advance 
trenches in the political battle-field are based chiefly on the 
results in New Jersey, Massachusetts, and Illinois. In New 
Jersey, Governor Edward I. Edwards, in his successful campaign 
for the United States Senate, made opposition to the Volstead 
Act the principal plank in his platform. He won by a margin of 
more than 80,000 votes. In Massachusetts a Prohibition referen- 
dum, designed to create State machinery that could make 
enforcement of the Volstead Act more effective, was defeated by 
a margin of more than 100,000 votes. In Illinois the voters 
declared 3 to 1 for the legalization of wine and beer. In several 
other States the “‘wets” claim substantial victories. As already 
noted, Governor-elect Smith’s sensational victory in New 
York was won on a Democratic State platform in which there is 
a light-wines-and-beer plank. In Missouri, Senator James A. 
Reed, who has been an open foe of Prohibition, was reelected, 
according to the St. Louis Star, by ‘“‘pro-German and anti- 
Prohibition sentiment.” In Maryland, Congressman John 
Philip Hill (Dem.), ‘‘the most outspoken ‘wet’ in the House,” was 
reelected in a district normally Republican. The wets also at- 
tach significance to the defeat in Minnesota of Andrew J. Vol 
stead, father of the enforcement act, despite the fact that his 
successful opponent, the Rev. O. J. Kvale, describes himself as 
“drier than Volstead.” Volstead’s probable successor as chait- 
man of the House Judiciary Committee, where enforcement 
laws are drafted, is George S. Graham of Pennsylvania, who 
“is regarded as in favor of a liberalization of the Prohibition law 
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CAN’T STAND UP! 
—aAlley in the Memphis Commercial Appeal. 








SAM, Dip YoU 


PUT. THAT_CAT 
out? 


BUT HE SLIPT BACK IN. 
—Knott in the Dallas News. 


OPPOSITE VIEWS OF ALCOHOLIC POSSIBILITIES IN POLITICS. 








to destroy wholesale bootlegging.””’ The “wets” further claim, 
through the Association Against the Prohibition Amendment, 
that at least 155 of their candidates have been elected to the 
House of Representatives. 

That the New Jersey election was a clean-cut ‘‘wet”’ victory 
seems to be the opinion of representative journals in the State. 
“The-voters heard Mr. Edwards and Mr. Silzer say they stood 
for a change in the Prohibition laws, and they voted for them on 
that ground,” is the way the Newark Sitar Eagle puts it. There is 
no question, agrees The News of the same city, ‘‘ that New Jersey 
is unreconciled to Prohibition.’”’ And a reason is given— 


“Prohibition philosophy and Anti-Saloon League methods, as 
well as the obvious hypocrisies of the attempt to force the sump- 
tuary law in New Jersey, have produced a deep reaction. New 
Jersey is noted for its tradition of strong individualism, and it 
has gone against being dominated by the Anti-Saloon League.” 


In another New Jersey city, the Paterson Press-Guardian calls 
the election ‘“‘an.evidence of resentment against the kind of pro- 
hibition that the country is experiencing.”” And it advises ‘‘all 
advocates of sane prohibition to listen to and to try to define the 
true meaning of the voice of the people as exprest at the polls.” 

In New York State the Buffalo Express notes ‘considerable 
encouragement for the ‘wets.’”” The New York Tribune says the 
Prohibition issue ‘‘entered with a crash into the State election.” 
And The Wall Street Journal observes: “It is clear that 
the densely populated and under-represented cities resent the 
dictation of the over-represented rural districts in the matter of 
their personal freedom as to what they eat and drink.” Similarly 
the Buffalo Times sees in the election proof that ‘‘the public is 
Worn out and exasperated by the ever-increasing oppressions, 
costs and burdens of ‘bone-dry’ Prohibition.” 

“No Volsteading Here,” runs the title of an editorial in which 
the Springfield (Mass.) Union explains that the defeat, by refer- 
endum, of a State “‘dry”’ enforcement law ‘‘leaves no room to 
doubt where Massachusetts stands on this question.” 

“Illinois ordered beer Tuesday with a thump on the mahogany 
that almost broke all the glasses in the State,’ comments The 


Illinois Register (Springfield) on the 3-to-1 vote for light wines, 
and the Chicago Tribune is moved to conclude that— 


“‘The country does not like the saddle of the Prohibitionist. 
A moral question has a wrong political bent. We hope that the 
old American saloon never will regain a foothold, but intelligence 
seeks a sound social ground somewhere between debauchery and 
intolerance, and surely it can be found. The vote indicates a 
search for it.” 


The large majorities rolled up for ‘“‘wet” candidates in New 
Jersey and New York show, according to the Washington Post, 
that ‘‘contrary to the expectations of many,” the woman’s vote 
ran ‘largely against ‘bone-dry’ Prohibition.” 

In last week’s election ‘‘the voters of the United States ex- 
prest dissatisfaction with the drastic terms of Prohibition 
enforcement, but did not directly call for a repeal of the Amend- 
ment itself,’’ so the Louisville Times reasons. The same dis- 
tinction is made by the Atlanta Constitution, which says: 


“The results of Tuesday’s election undoubtedly showed that 
there is desired a liberal and constructive interpretation of the 
act enforcing the Eighteenth Amendment, or a new act on 
sounder principles—that shall rob it of fanaticism, and revolu- 
tion, and place its enforcement along sane and reasonable lines.” 


At all events ‘‘the ‘wet’ issue, which Prohibition spokesmen 
have so often declared to be dead, is now demonstrated to 
be growing in vitality and strength,”’ avers the Baltimore Sun, 
which is convinced that ‘‘no sensible observer will make any 
mistake about that.”’ ‘‘The beginning of a national issue can 
be discerned in respect to Prohibition,” declares the Norfolk 
Virginian-Pilot, noting that ‘‘in those States where the authorities 
have had the hardihood to make wine and beer an issue, the 
people have either voted overwhelmingly ‘wet,’ or rendered a 
divided verdict.’ This, it adds, justifies the belief that ‘‘the 


question of modifying the Volstead Act is destined for an im- 
portant réle in the political and legislative drama of the future.” 
‘‘At last it has been indisputably proven that Prohibition is 
an issue,” ironically remarks the French Courrier des Etats- 
Unis (New York). 








TEN THOUSAND AUTOMOBILE DEATHS 


ECKLESSNESS, INTOXICATION, a mania for speed, 
and incompetence among licensed motorists are some of 
the reasons given by the Providence Bulletin, Syracuse 

Post-Standard, Columbus Ohio State Journal, and Washington 
Herald for the 10,168 deaths caused in 34 States by four-wheeled 
motor vehicles in 1921. How many deaths oceurred in the other 
fourteen States may be left to the imagination. And a large 
proportion of these deaths were among children, observes the 
New York Evening Mail, which notes that at the present rate 
“the country will lose through automobile accidents in the next 
four or five years as many 
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figures seem to bear out this statement. For the total deaths 
in those States highest on the list, regardless of the density of 
population, are as follows: 


New York... 1,632 Massachusetts......... 523 
Pennsylvania. . 1,060 Now Jereey........... 484 
RE ee . 887 Depeeeeem. ......... s« 
California........ .. 876 SEIS 5 Sa <yie's 0 0.0 276 
Ohio. 734 Dc bak Sadar sccrce Oe 


‘‘Penalties for reckless and incompetent driving are in general 
inadequate,” maintains the Richmond News-Leader, which is 
sure that ‘prison terms for those motorists whose recklessness 
costs the life of pedestrians would cure this mortality.”’ In the 

cities, we are told, the mortal- 





persons as it lost on the field of 
battle during the World War.” 
The latest accident figures, 
which are furnished by the 
Census Bureau, indicate an 
inerease of 1,065 deaths over 
1920, and an increase of 28 per 
cent. since 1917, while the 
number of ears in use increased 
157 per cent. This latter 
figure indicates to the St. Paul 
Dispatch that ‘‘a greater de- 
gree of safety has been at- 
tained.”” Nevertheless, main- 
tains the Philadelphia Public 
Ledger, ‘‘the increasing num- 
ber of automobile accidents 
constitutes one of the gravest 
problems of our modern life.” 
“Day after day the jugger- 
nauts take their toll,” re- 
marks the Buffalo News, ‘“‘and 
the general public seems to 
take it as a matter of course 








THE ARCH-MURDERER. 


—Westerman in the Columbus Ohio State Journal. 


ity rate is very high. The total 
deaths in the cities highest in 
the list is thus given by the 
Census Bureau: 


New York City............. 885 
Chicago. .... sie 569 
Phi@adelgiia............. 190 
Los Angeles. .. emo! Sa 
Cleveland. . . oan an 
Detroit... . . tics, ae 
St. Louis. . << 
Pittsburgh . s .. 107 
Boston. ... — 103 
Baltimore... .. . 100 


‘What is going to be done 
about it all?”’ asks the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. The 
Brooklyn Citizen suggests that 
“it might be well to apply to 
the speed maniacs the rule 
which applies to burglars and 
highwaymen, under which the 
killing of any person when in- 
cidental to the commission of 
a robbery becomes murder in 
the eyes of the law.”” As The 








that it should be so.” One 
of the worst features of the shocking record, says this paper, 
is that— 


“In the cities the children are the chief sufferers. In crowded 
sections where streets offer about the only playground, mothers 
must be in a state of constant terror. Whose child will be next? 
Drivers are seldom held to blame for running down a child in 
the street. In the great majority of cases they perhaps are 
legally blameless, yet many may be morally so. Children are 
careless. And for that reason motorists should be doubly careful 
when they are driving in streets of congested sections—careful 
for themselves and for the children.” 


‘“Were our Army to lose over 10,000 men a year in battle, 
the ‘horrors of war’ would be on our minds constantly, and we 
should demand that it’ be stopt,’ declares the Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times, ‘‘but the automobiles pick off one, or two, or 
three at a time, and we take little note of them.” ‘‘And yet,’ 
points out the Newark Sunday Call, ‘‘those killed are just as 
dead, and their loss causes just as much anguish and misery as 
tho all had perished together.”’ The fact remains, avers 
the New York Globe, that ‘‘these fatal accidents are a challenge 
to the decency and the sanity of the United States.”” Continues 
The Globe: 


“The motor has become the most violent menace to human 
life. The loss last year was greater than that of the Spanish- 
American War. The motor car has become one of the most 
important causes of human destruction. It rivals dread diseases. 
Already it takes a heavier toll than do such seourges as malaria, 
searlet fever, rheumatism, diabetes, or appendicitis.” 


“‘We are rapidly retrogressing to the state when no man, 
woman, or child was safe on the thoroughfare by night or by 
day,” asserts the Buffalo Express, and the Census Bureau 


Ledger goes on: 


“Ts it nothing that the nation pays so frightful an an- 
nual toll in blood and human lives as the price of its progress 
in mobile transportation? The conditions confronting the 
Nation are twofold: the existence of arteries of travel never 
intended for and utterly unsuited to the uses t2 which they are 
being put, and the presence on those highways of high-powered 
and speedy vehicles driven by persons in many cases untrained 
in the performance of a difficult and responsible task. 

“Tf the railway tracks of the country were open under like 
conditions to any one able to command the use of a locomotive, 
it is easy to imagine the consequences. Yet the parallel is not 
overdrawn when it is pointed out that that is precisely what is 
being done with the streets of our cities and the roads throughout 
the land. The problem is rapidly becoming a national one.” 


Another suggests that ‘‘Safety Week” be made 365 days long, 
and the Washington Post urges pedestrians to do their part by 
refraining from ‘“‘jay-walking.” Finally, says the Providence 
Journal, ‘‘while children do unexpected things when playing 
in the highways, it does not follow that motor-car drivers are 
without responsibility.” In The Journal's opinion— 


“Tt is their duty to go slowly and keep their cars under control 
wherever there are children; it should be understood that six- 
year-old boys and girls are always liable to dart from the side- 
walk without looking for approaching vehicles, and that the man 
at the wheel should be ready at all times for an emergency stop. 
On the other hand, parents should be called upon to teach the 
children how to escape the perils of the street. All concerned 
should work together to lower the death record. : 

“Every life saved is a decided gain for the community; aside , 
from the humanitarian side of the question the material benefits 
of conservation of child-life are worth more than the cost of open 
spaces where children can play without fear of being run down. 
Civie organizations should spare neither time nor effort in finding 
a solution of the problem of saving young boys and girls from 
death on the publie roads.” 
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TURKISH FANATICISM “GONE WILD” 


“ HE MOST DEFINITE MENACE to the peace of the 
world,” in the estimation of Lord Curzon, England’s 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, is the defiant attitude 

of Mustafa Kemal’s Turkish Nationalist Government toward 

the western Powers of Europe. In fact, he declares, ‘‘the policy 
of the Turks is nationalism gone wild and is almost suicidal in 
its character.”’ If the seizure of Constantinople and the demand 
that the Allied warships withdraw from the Bosporus and the 
Dardanelles was a ‘‘clumsy attempt to test the union of the 
Allies,” as the New York World 


well. Italy had come under the new Mussolini Government 
and was deeply concerned in its own internal affairs, with no 
foreign policy as yet clearly defined. Great Britain was in the 
throes of an intense general election contest which had been 
largely precipitated by the Near East controversy, and the 
whole question required the utmost resources of skill and di- 
plomacy in its handling. At the same time the Kemalists 
adroitly injected into the situation the action of their Assembly 
at Angora, by which they did away with the Sultanate and 
made the Caliphate an elective office. They thus came to the 
Straits in the name of a new State with all past agreements and 

treaties, by their own representatives, entirely wiped out. 
‘In October Kemal’s representative signed the Treaty at Mu- 
dania agreeing to an Allied occupa- 





thinks, the Turkish leader soon 
learned that there was absolute 
accord between the Allied generals 
and high commissioners at Constan- 
tinople, and that they were pos- 
sest of extraordinary authority. 
“The fanatic activities of the Na- 
tionalists,”’ in the opinion of the 
New York Tribune’s Paris corre- 
spondent, after a glimpse at confi- 
dential reports received in military 
and diplomatic quarters, ‘‘are due 
to the influence of the Bolsheviks 
over the extremists in the Angora 
Assembly, who are now in control 
of that body.” ‘‘It is almost cer- 
tain that an understanding exists 
between Moscow, the Bulgarian @: 
Government, and the Turkish Na- t 
’ continues this 
spondent, who is informed that 
Mustafa Kemal is no _ longer 
master of the situation, but is 
being pushed on by the fanatical 
extremists and Bolshevists, who 
even suspect him of moderation. 


tionalists,’ corre- 


Heretofore, one editor reminds 
us, it has been Turkey’s habit to 
divide the Allies against themselves; 








“WHAD 'DYE MEAN, CALLING ME A SICK MAN!" 
—Ket in the Oakland Tribune. 


tion of the Turkish Straits and a spe- 
cifically defined neutral zone and 
the cessation of aggressive action, 
the whole question of the Near 
East to be settled by a European 
conference. Flushed by his suc- 
cess as a military leader and his 
power over his own people, Kemal 
has defiantly torn up this Treaty 
and with the arrogance of a con- 
queror asks that Constantinople 
and the Turkish Straits be turned 
over to his immediate control. 

“There is perhaps no doubt that 
Kemal will eventually be permitted 
to enter Constantinople. But what 
the Allies ask is that he shall not 
force his way in as a conqueror and 
go to the Near East conference with 
the occupation an accomplished 
fact. 

“The world has reason to hope 
that when the Turk returns to 
Europe his rule may be deprived 
of some of its power to spread ruin 
and misery. It ean not believe 
that this will result if a Turk, tri- 
umphant and secure in the occupa- 
tion of Constantinople, goes to the 
conference.” 





Sitienall 


“Mustafa Kemal’s apparent 
object is to have as many faits 
accomplis under his belt as pos- 
sible Lausanne Con- 





before the 





“to get while the getting was good,” 

as the Springfield Union puts it. But the Constantinople 
incident, with Kemal’s ‘preposterous and insulting demands,” 
to quote The Union again, appears not only to have brought 
accord between Great Britain and France, but also between 
the new Government of Italy and these two nations. Said 
Lord Curzon a few days after the Nationalists assumed con- 
trol of the Government at Constantinople: 


“The Nationalists, flushed with victory over the Greeks, have 
run riot during the last few days. They have deposed the Sultan 
and abolished the temporal power of the Caliph. They are ban- 
ishing non-Nationalist Turks, which is an almost suicidal policy. 

“The Natignalist Party has assumed the Government of 
Constantinople and has called upon the Allied forces to with- 
draw from the Bosporus, the Sea of Marmora and the Darda- 
nelles. They have abolished the capitulations and mixed courts, 
abolished the national debt and repudiated the national obliga- 
tions. These pretensions can not be tolerated. They have 
no conceivable justification. They are an affront to the Allies 
and a challenge to Europe. Turkey must learn that there is 
a limit even to the concessions which we can make to her, and 
that we can not purchase peace at the cost of humiliation or 
disgrace. Turkey must realize that the strength of Britain and 
the might of Europe are a rock against which she will hurl herself 
Mm vain.” 


In making these demands, ‘‘the Nationalists misinterpreted 
the temper of Europe,” thinks the New York Herald, which goes 
on to explain in considerable detail: 


“Kemal arid his advisers apparently timed their maneuver 


ference,” thinks the Baltimore Eve- 
“With the prestige of great military success, he 
naturally wants a solid front in his delegation to Lausanne,” 
concludes the Boston Globe. 

He was given Thrace and he has taken Smyrna, observes the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger, and in the opinion of several 
observers the subsequent actions of the Turkish Nationalists 
are only what might have been expected. Says The Christian 
Science Monitor, for instance: 


ning Sun. 


“The Turk has done what any intelligent observer might have 
known he would do, what all history has shown him doing, 
namely, taken advantage of the dissensions among the western 
Powers to reestablish himself in the East. For this situation 
France is terribly to blame. Its countenance and support, its 
supplies of money and munitions of war, its antagonism, at first 
covert and then open and violent, to the British policy, has 
resulted in the reestablishment of the Turk, and the recreation 
of the Eastern problem in a form possibly more virulent than has 
ever before confronted Europe. . . . 

“The Lausanne Conference, tho deferred in order that the 
western Powers may determine upon a policy, does not promise 
great results, for Kemal will appear there by representatives as 
in virtual possession of the territory, the right to which is to be 
adjudicated, and in a position to say that what is not given to 
him he will take. 

“Tt will be interesting, altho not satisfying, to study the atti- 
tude of the delegates there from France, representing a govern- 
ment largely responsible for the Turkish triumph, and those 
from the British Ministry which overthrew Lloyd George because 
of his efforts to avert that calamity.” 
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MENACE OF THE “LEGAL FIRE-TRAP” 


"T= ““FIRE-TRAP that complies with the law” is an 
anomaly that should not be permitted to exist; com- 
ments a Pennsylvania editor, expressing a widely held 
judgment on recent factory-fire fatalities in New York City. 
Recalling the ‘‘Triangle’’ fire of: March 25, 1911, the New York 
Daily News predicts that ‘‘when the flaming banner of another 
disastrous fire startles the country another influx of laws and 
enforcement will come, and another upward step will be taken,” 
“But,” it asks, “‘why do lives of men and girls have to be 
sacrificed for every step forward in the fire laws?” 

Dr. George M. Price, who heads the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control, which has been in- 
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disaster results. The problem is to make ninety-nine or nine 
hundred and ninety-nine owners take precautions in order that 
the hundredth or thousandth may escape such a calamity as 
yesterday’s. 

“The fire regulations do not seem to have forbidden the keep- 
ing of the manufactured celluloid articles in which the blaze 
started. If this is the case the regulations need to be over- 
hauled, for celluloid in large quantities is not much safer than 
gunpowder.”’ 


And after the District Attorney had investigated the Brooklyn 
factory fire, he said, as reported in the press: 
“There is no doubt that the building in its antiquated con- 


struction was a fire-trap, but as far as we have been able to learn 
all fire regulations have been 





cluding fire protection in its 
welfare work representing 
both employers and workers 
in the women’s clothing in- 
dustry, describes the existing 
situation as follows in the 
New York Call: 


“For several years after 
the Asch Building ‘Triangle’ 
fire there wasa tendency among 
the legislators at Albany to 
pass salutary laws for fire 
protection in factories. This, 
however, has been lacking dur- 
ing the last five or six years, 
so that with the inadequacy 
of laws and improper enforce- 
ment the worker may be said 
literally to take his life in his 
hands every time he goes into 
the faetory to work. 

“We have always reiterated 
that under present conditions 
the repetition of a catastrophe 
similar to the Asch ‘Triangle’ 
fire is not impossible, but 
highly probable.” 


“The existence of ‘legal 
fire-trap shops’ in this city 
ean not be denied,” says Dr. 
Price, adding that his inves- 








—Macauley in the New York World. 


This cartoon, which first appeared eleven years ago, after the 

“Triangle’’ factory fire in which 143 women were killed, seems 

just as appropriate to-day, judging from the tone of newspaper 
comment on recent New York factory fires. 


eomplied with. This fire tends 
to give rise to the belief that 
the most stringent laws can not 
relieve an imminent fire hazard 
and make the old wooden 
structures safe places of em- 
ployment for large numbers of 
people.” 

Whereupon the Pittsburgh 
Gazette-Times rises to remark: 


“*From other comments by 
the District Attorney, it is 
gathered that under the laws 
of New York, statutes intended 
to afford protection to life fall 
far short. An employer can 
put his help in imminent danger 
without interference from the 
authorities if he has provided 
them with a place to run. The 
factory building may be a 
tinder-box that would burn so 
rapidly, once it caught fire, 
that there would be practically 
no escape for workers in it, 
but if there are fire-escapes, as 
required by law, the hazard is 





FIRE-PROOF. legal 


“The conclusion must be 
that antiquated wooden struc- 
tures that may burn fast can 
not be made safe for many 
people. When a state of panic 
arises serious injuries, if not 








tigations show “‘a great laxity”’ 

in the enforcement of the laws now on the books. For 
instance, only 260 of 1,194 factory buildings recently examined 
met all requirements. The investigators discovered: 


“The existence of 130 buildings with stairways not properly 
inelosed or enclosed by wooden partitions. 

“No fire-alarm systems in 608 buildings. 

“Practically no fire drills at all conducted in any of the shops or 
the buildings, except those under the jurisdiction of the Joint 
Board of Sanitary Control.” 


One of the recent fires that has revived discussion of the ade- 
quacy of the fire laws was in a factory on 13th Street, Brooklyn, 
where one worker was killed and eight seriously injured; 
another was on 13th Street, Manhattan, where four women were 
killed, and six others and a man injured. One of Dr. Price’s 
reports, quoted in the New York World, thus described the Man- 
hattan factory: 

““Three-story, basement; 25 feet wide; no fire-alarm; no auto- 
matic sprinkler; one stairway of wood, 2 feet 81% inches wide; 
no inclosures of the stairway.” 


But the city fire authorities said there was no failure to comply 
with the fire laws. Which led the New York Globe to remark the 
day after the fire: 


“There is wide-spread carelessness throughout this very 
inflammable district, and in one case in a hundred or a thousand 


fatalities, are inevitable. Ob- 
viously, if we are to depend on laws to make us safe the laws 
must conform to common-sense principles. Primarily the 
building should be reasonably safe against the spread of fire 
within it. All the eseapes that can be provided will not avail if 
fleeing men and women may be overtaken by the flames before 
they have reached the ground. This is something for New York 
authorities to consider. But not these alone. 

“In how many other cities are there just such fire-traps as the 
Brooklyn building? A ‘fire-trap that complies with the law’ is 


_ an anomaly that should not be permitted to exist.” 


In one of a series of indignant editorials on ‘‘human sacrifices” 
in ‘‘legal fire-traps’”’ the New York Call declares that had the 
State and city thrown around the victims ‘‘even the most primi- 
tive protection this holocaust would have been impossible.” 
The Socialist daily says that certain legal safeguards adopted 
after the ‘“‘Triangle’” horror were later repealed, and adds: 

‘Legal safeguards cost money. They tend to reduce the in- 
come of the real-estate interests and sweatshops. These ghouls 
pit profits agairst human lives—they and their political pawns 
in Albany—an1d the result is an ever mounting death-toll.”’ 


““Modern engineering science can guard against these grisly 


horrors, but,” continues The Call, our lawmakers seem willing . 


to “‘deeree that young girls shall go to their death, that grief 
shall brood over a certain percentage of families, and that 
charred bodies and bloody pulp shall be carried to the cemeteries 
as gruesome symbols of what capitalism stands for.” 
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MUSSOLINI’S FASCISTI, WHO HAVE CAPTURED ITALY AND SEIZED THE GOVERNMENT. 


“In the name of God and of Italy, in the name of all those who have fallen in battle for the greatness of Italy, I swear to consecrate myself 
exclusively and unceasingly for Italy's good." This is the oath they took before crossing their Rubicon. 








MUSSOLINI—GARIBALDI OR CASAR? 


HAKING A FIST from which blood poured down his 
sleeve and spattered on the upturned faces before him, 
Benito Mussolini defied the crowd which had sworn to 

tear him limb from limb. This occurred, according to Arno 
Dosch-Fleurot, of the New York World, when Professor Benito 
Mussolini, a former editor of the Socialist paper Avanti, at 
Milan, tried to address a mass meeting of Socialists who were 
opposing Italy’s entrance into the war against Germany. For 
fifteen minutes the crowd howled itself hoarse, while the thick-set, 
fiery Mussolini howled back, until, in beating his fists on the 
rostrum, he smashed a glass water-tumbler and cut long gashes 
in one hairy fist. The sight of the blood streaming down as he 
gesticulated temporarily silenced the crowd, and gave him an 
opportunity to hold them spellbound with a torrent of scathing 
invective. 

As soon as Italy entered the World War Mussolini left the 
Popole d'Italia, which he had founded to combat the Socialists, 
served in the Army, was wounded at the front, and, returning, 
organized the black-shirted Fascisti to combat the rapid spread 
of Communism in northern Italy. 


the Chicago Journal, Omaha Bee, Cincinnati. Times-Star, 
Baltimore Evening Sun, Washington Siar, Providence Journal, 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and many others, while still recogniz- 
ing the terrific difficulties which Mussolini faces, are now be- 
ginning to feel that he has at last a sporting chance of 
establishing a powerful Government. Says the Cincinnati 


Times-Star: 


“It should be remembered that the Fascisti are patriots. 
And out of it all may come a new order in Italy which will 
carry that historic land to the greatest destiny of which Mazzini 
and Garibaldi and Cavour dreamed.” 


The New York Herald, perhaps the most favorable of the larger 
American papers, emphasized another phase of the situation: 


**As a soldier Mussolini knew no hours of duty except those 
which discipline demanded; as a boy in his father’s blacksmith 
shop he arose with the sun. These lessons he applies to his 
present duties; his Cabinet begins with the hours of the worker 
and it meets with the promptness of the soldier. 

“The real strength of the new Ministry lies in the ability and 
fearlessness of its strong head and in the honesty and sincerity 

of its individual members.” 





“The Ku Klux Klan of Italy” 
exprest the general run of press 
comment on the Fascisti even after 
their first great success in breaking 
the general strike of August. 

Then, following Facta’s resignation 
and Mussolini’s victorious acceptance 
of the Premiership, came the swarm- 
ing of the Fascisti on Rome. 

As they entered the gate, say the 
dispatches, cach man held up his 
right hand, palm out, in the old Roman 
salute. The Associated Press notes 
how Mussolini in his audience with 
the King wore over his travel-stained 
black shirt a Sam Browne belt 
and a sash of the Fiume colors. 
He and the King shook hands, and 
Mussolini said: “‘I am your Majesty’s 
obedient servant.” 

Almost from the accession of Mus- 
solini to power, a significant change 
of attitude has been visible through- 
out the American press. Papers like 








STEPT ON. 


—Knott in the Dallas News. 


Perhaps the greater majority of 
American papers, on the other hand, 
are still frankly doubtful of the 
ability of Italy’s new régime. Among 
those which have serious misgivings 
are the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
Kansas City Times, Dayton News, 
and New York Times. Their atti- 
tude is to the general effect that with 
the responsibility of government, the 
real troubles of the Fascisti are just 
beginning. These and other papers 
point out the following dangers: 


1. The Fascisti, with only a handful 
of members in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties, must dissolve Parliament and 
appeal to the electorate if they lose 
a vote of confidence. 

2. The Fascisti have said they will 
not participate in a general election 
until the present system of propor- 
tional representation (introduced to 
satisfy the Socialists) is thrown out 
and a new system inaugurated. 

3. They must hold together in the'r 
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present organization intense Nationalists, Fiume propagandists, 
labor syndicalists, and peasants who want land. 

4. They have virtually promised to attain financial stability 
by aruthless cutting down of state expenses and a cutting down 
of imports. 

5. They want tie great landed estates to be handed over to 
the peasants by a process of “‘ harmonization.” 

6. They are likely to have against them the very shrewd ex- 
Premier Nitti, wno has headed Socialist Governments and who is 
now supposed to be consulting with Dom Sturzo, the very able 
Catholie priest, who heads the Populari (Catholic Labor) party. 


Perhaps the most serious angle on the whole matter, the 
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THE CRY FOR MORE IMMIGRATION 


HE NEW CONGRESS will face as one of its most 

vital and pressing problems the question of revising our 

present immigration law, if newspaper comment may 

be accepted as a criterion. Already, say manufacturers in many 
States, the growing shortage of labor is interfering with neces- 
sary production. These interests, therefore, call for a ‘‘con- 
structive national immigration policy” to replace the present 
law under which the quota of immigrants from any foreign 
country is fixt at three per cent. of the total number of the par- 
ticular nationality in each case 
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UNDER THE NEW LAW. 


This graphic analysis by occupations of those entering and those leaving the United States since the 
passage of the immigration restriction law is based on the statistics of the U. S. Bureau of Immigration. 


resident in the United States, as 
For 
example, 42,000 are permitted 
to enter annually from Italy, as 
compared with 220,000 who en- 
tered in 1921, and 274,000 in 1913. 
Secretary of Labor Davis is on 
record in favor of a liberal re- 
vision of the new, law, for the 
country and its industries, he 
maintains, needs skilled 
and unskilled laborers than the 
present law yields. On the other 
hand, Representative 
(Rep., Washington) Chairman of 
the House Committee on Immi- 
gration, declares that the present 
quota of three per cent. is too 
liberal, and that it should be cut 
to two per cent. The American 
Federation of Labor, incidentally, 
is even more anxious than the 
Congressman from Washington 
to keep out the laborer from 
overseas. 


more 
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dispute with Jugo-Slavia, is pointed out by the Wash- 


ington Post: 

“By the Treaty of Rapallo it was agreed that the dispute be- 
tween Italy and Jugo-Slavia for the possession of Fiume would 
be settled by a compromise. It is rumored that the Fascisti 
have the intention of repudiating the Treaty of Rapallo, regulat- 
ing the situation in the Adriati¢. No relations between govern- 
ments would be possible if such a flagrant breach of faith by 
any nation were committed and condoned.” 


The St. Louis Star points out another thing: 


** Americans will regret particularly that almost the first proph- 
eey coming from Rome is that the new Government never will 
ratify the Washington Naval Treaty, because the Fascisti are 
bent upon keeping Italy unlimited as to naval power. Coupled 
with the attitude of France, this almost wipes out the prospect of 
bringing the Treaty into force.” 


Meanwhile Mussolini is reported to have made vague but 
reassuring statements about the Rapallo Treaty. He has called 
on all the foreign Ambassadors, being especially cordial to 
our own Ambassador, Mr. Childs, and has appointed Baron 
Romano Avezzano, former representative of Italy in Washing- 
ton, as Ambassador to the United States. The new Premier is 
taking steps to sell or lease to private enterprises all the State 
monopolies on railroads, telegraph, telephone, and other public 
utilities, which have been costing Italy three million lire a year, 
besides proposing to do away with the costly Italian Army, sub- 
stituting for it his Fascisti organization—and the lira on exchange 
has shot up four or five points. The Pope is reported to have 
said of the beginning of the new régime: “It is not a revo- 


lution, it is merely a change of government.” 


A great deal of talk is current 
to the effect that a ‘‘ wave of prosperity ” is just around the corner. 
If this is the case, writes the Washington correspondent of the 
New York Tribune, the large employers of labor are wondering 
where they are going to get their supply of what is ordinarily 
termed ‘“‘common labor.”” The United States Steel Corporation, 
which recently increased the pay of its employees, found that 
the virtual shutting off of immigration has seriously reduced the 
supply of common labor in the steel industry, writes The Tribune 
correspondent, and “this shortage is alarming the great employers 
of unskilled labor.”” We read on: 


“Tt is true that a large immigration is still coming into the 
country, but large employers of labor say a great part of it is 
unwilling to do the hard work of the steel plants, the copper 
mines, and ‘smelters, the track work of the railroads and 
the like. 

“The large employers of labor want the present immigra- 
tion restrictions removed. Big steel companies, big copper- 
mining and smelting interests, and other great employers of 
labor are back of this movement. It promises to become 
powerful, and indications are there will be a sharp clash be- 
tween the promoters of a liberalized policy of admitting aliens 
and those who would restrict the influx.” 


‘America has depended on the Old World for unskilied labor 
ever since negro slaves were first shipped here from the shores of 
Africa,” points out the Springfield Republican. But during the 
past year, we are reminded by the Louisville Post, ‘only 32,728 
able-bodied laborers were admitted, while the figures show that 
100,058 laborers left our shores. The actual loss in labor during 
the year, therefore, was 67,330."" A definite shortage of compe- 
tent mining labor in Alabama, Minnesota, Arizona, Montana, 
Idaho, Nevada, and California is reported by a writer in The 
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Mining Journal. Furthermore, writes Virgil Jordan in the 
New York Journal of Commerce: 


“In June of this year, ninety-nine localities in fifteen States 
reported shortages of labor of various classes. In July, these 
reports had jumped to 122 in number, in August to 128, and in 
September in thirteen States there were 121 reports of shortage. 
The States reporting difficulty in securing labor extended from 
Massachusetts to California and as far south as Mississippi. 
Demand for farm help figures somewhat in the reports, but the 
chief demands came from industrial districts and 
was marked for both skilled and unskilled labor in 


American point of view. These groups have money and a kind 
of fanaticism. They bully politicians when they are able to do 
so. Maintaining a constant propaganda, they keep many news- 
papers filled with arguments and ‘sob stories’ aimed to discredit 
and break down the immigration law. 

“Next comes the steamship companies, which always main- 
tain a lobby in Washington and which always have a financial 
interest in the entrance of the largest possible number of immi- 
grants into the United States. And finally there are some 
employers of labor—people of a selfish and bone-headed type— 








building and in the metal trades. THousancs 
“In its inereasing difficulty of securing an ade- 150 

quate supply of unskilled labor and an adequately 

trained force of skilled labor to meet the demands of i 

its rapid expansion, American industry is confronted 

with a real problem. It is a problem that matches 50 

any that industry had to face in the war period and 

one that may have the niost far-reaching effects on o 


the internal structure of industry and upon the 
general external features of American economic life.”’ 


“The effects of restriction under the new law 
are making themselves felt,” agrees the National 
Industrial Conference Board, of New York City, 
which tells us that— 


“Not only has net immigration been largely 
reduced, but the character of the immigrants has 
changed very definitely. Fewer and fewer skilled 
workers are arriving; a larger and larger proportion 
of women and children—non-wage earners—is ob- 
served.” 


‘‘A eertain class of worker is necessary to the 
progress of our industries, and the present immigra- 
tion law has practically eliminated this class,” 
asserts the New York Journal of Commerce. Mean- 
while, points out the Grand Rapids News, there 
are none to take the places of the workers who return 
to their homes, ‘‘for we know by observation that 
the children of immigrants, educated in our public 1 
schools, do not intend to work with their hands, as 
their fathers did.” “If the number of manual 
workers allowed to come into the United States is 
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not increased,’”’ concludes the New York Herald, 

‘the country can not go on with the digging, the road-making, 
the railroad construction, the building, the farming, and all the 
other foundational work that must underlie the whole national 
structure of production aad business.” 

But to many the foregoing arguments for unrestricted or only 
mildly restricted immigration are to be condemned because they 
are the arguments of ‘‘the big interests,” as one magazine ca'ls 
them in an editorial headed, “Don’t Let the Bars Down.” 
“The big steel, copper, mining, railroad, and other industries 
are anxious to have a surplus of men looking for work at any 
price the employers are willing to pay,’’ continues this publica- 
tion, Neptune Log (New York). To the conservative Cincin- 
nati Times-Star ‘‘there is no other action that Congress could 
take that would be as harmful to the American worker as the 
repeal of the present three-per-cent. immigration law.” This 
Cincinnati daily goes on to explain that— 


‘During the dull times of a year or so ago, unemployment 
was the great national problem. Now the wheels are beginning 
to turn again, and at once employers of a certain type—thank 
God there are not a great many of them!—begin to howl for un- 
restricted immigration. 

“It is important’ that the average American keep the line-up 
on the immigration question in mind. Those who favor restric- 
tive laws do so for patriotic reasons. The first interest is in pre- 
serving their country as a decent place for themselves and their 
children to live in. 

“Who are the anti-restrictionists? First, there are certain 
racial groups, centered chiefly in New York, who insist on looking 
at the immigration question from the European rather than the 


who want cheap labor and quick profits and don’t care how much 
the country pays for them. 

“The present immigration law is the first we have ever had 
that has accomplished important results. It has put a limit on 
immigration. Perhaps that limit is not as intelligently applied 
as it should be; perhaps the restrictive principle is not carried 
far enough. But the law has kept out a considerable proportion 
of immigrants of the less desirable types, while granting admis- 
sion to practically all of those who want to come from northern 
and western Europe. 

“‘The immigration law means something. That is the reason 
why there is such a persistent propaganda against it. Itis also 
the reason why Americans in general, and Americans who work 
with their hands in particular, should give it their full support.” 


‘‘We do not believe it is any longer a matter of debate that 
there should be some restriction upon immigration,”’ agrees the 
New York Evening Mail; ‘‘the country has made up its mind on . 
that score.’ ‘‘A return to the old custom of free immigration is 
impractical,’’ writes Prof. R. L. Garis in Scribner’s Magazine 
for September, altho he is of the opinion that the people 
would approve a law which would reduce the immigrants from 
southern and eastern Europe to a few thousand each year, 
while admitting all those from western Europe who might 
desire to come. But ‘‘the doctrine that America must be 
thrown open as the home for the opprest of all nations, good 
and bad alike, is a false doctrine,’ believes The Manufacturers’ 
Record (Baltimore); ‘‘for no melting-pot ever devised can fuse 
into one homogeneous people the various races and make all into 
genuine Americans.” 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


Tue Senatorial elections are all over but the investigating.— 
Life. 

Tue manufacturer expects every man te pay his duty.— 
The Liberator. 

Tue ultimate consumer is the person who ultimately produces. 
—Washington Post. 

Direct selling by producers plays both ends against the 
middle.—Greenville Piedmont. 

Ir he’s a wizard with the pigskin, somebody will see that he 
gets a sheepskin.— Macon News. 

Ix mixing politics and religion, much depends on which is 
poured into the other.—Canton News. 

Bouts ean’t injure a party; they usually take the nuts along 
with them.—Peterborough (Canada) Examiner. 

Tue proposal that Germany go into bankruptcy is like ex- 
pecting an insane man to go erazy.— Washington Post. 

Five Eskimo tribes which never had seen a white man before 
have been discovered. They’re out of luck.—Dayton News. 


Henry Forp may, of course, be elected president; he wouldn’t 
be the first man the flivver landed in trouble-—Columbia Record. 


Ovr idea of eternal fitness of things would be satisfied if the 
Russians were given a mandate over the Turks.—Asheville 
Times. 

THE streets in kell must be in frightful shape, unless the good 
intentions used for paving last longer than they do up here. 
San Diego Tribune. 





A MAN with a coffin in his truek was arrested for speeding in 
Chieago. Well, if they’re bound to do it, that’s the thing to 
earry.—American Lumberman (Chicago). 


Tue ex-Kaiser says he was “‘ brought up with the Bible.’’ The 
Bible, however, appears to have survived the experience without 
visible injury.— Nashville Southern Lumberman. 





A THREE-YEAR-OLD infant in New York City can speak five 
languages. By the time he grows up, he may be able to get 
around his home town without an interpreter.—Life. 


AmBassapor Harvey has been talking on the subject, ‘‘Have 
Women Souls?”” He didn’t answer the question, which goes 
to show that as a diplomat he is improving.—Toledo Blade. 


Tue Irish Sea is nowhere more than 710 feet deep, says a 
eontemporary. ‘‘We don’t mind that so much,” writes a cor- 
respondent, “but couldn’t it be widened?” — Passing Show 
(London). 


A war debt is annoying, but in these troubled times it is eom- 
forting to have at least one thing that is permanent and un- 
ehanging. — Associated 


Ir must be the Near Yeast, it’s in such a ferment.—Greenvrille 
Piedmont. 


In Russia, retail trading is done with wholesale money.— 
Cleveland Press. 


A PLATITUDE is just an epigram you have heard before.— 
Atlanta Constitution. 


Lioyp GeorGe stands on his record, and his opponents jump 
on it.— Washington Post. 


WueN there are no war profits, there will be fewer prophets of 
war.—Nelson (Canada) News. 


Some war histories are funny. Ours says Turkey was on the 
losing side.—Athens Daily News. 


Tue one foot that the Turk has in Europe seems to be the one 
with the kick in it—— Washington Post. 


TuRKEY’s representatives at the peace conferences appear to 
be all gobblers.— Vancouver Province. 


Russta’s salvation ultimately may lie in the discovery of some 
process to make the ruble edible.—Life. 


OnE invariable result of war is that the rich get the shekels 
and the poor get the shackles.—Columbia Record. 


Tuis fall it is particularly hard for Europe to understand why 
turkey is a symbol for Thanksgiving.— Washington Post. 


Anyway the Kaiser’s pen was more profitable than his sword. 
He lost his royalty but he saved the royalties.—The Liberator. 


Tue statistics showing that married men live longest were 
assembled before wives began to price revolvers.— Washington 
Post. 


Henry Forp ean never hope to have more money than John 
D. Every flivver he builds means more money for the Standard 
Oil Company.— New York Tribune. 


PapDEREWSKI has given up politics to return to the concert 
stage. This might suggest something to Mr. Hearst, who 
used to play in the banjo club at college.—Life. 


WHEN it comes to voting, experts say women hold the balance. 
Which shows the importance of the old dodge of making a good 
impression on the Eve of the Election.—London Opinion. 


Oup Krinc Coat is a merry old soul. 
A merry old soul is he— 
When you consider the size of his roll, 
Why in the world shouldn’t he be? 
-Boston Transcript. 


Str VALENTINE CurtRoL, who was once the London Times 
correspondent in Berlin, quotes the Empress Frederick, on her 
son, Ex-Kaiser Wilhelm: ‘‘The trouble with Willy has always 
been that he could never 
tell the truth, even to 





Editors (Chicago). 


“IT xnow I love the 
Kaiser,” says Princess 
Hermine. She will have 
no eompetition.—Ashe- 
ville Times. 


Joun D. Rockere.- 
LER, Jr., favors the 
eight-hour day. Work 
eight hours, sleep eight 
hours, and step eight 
hours on the gas.— Phil- 
adelphia Evening Public 
Ledger. 


A RoaAD sign reads: 
“Drive slow; you might 
meet a fool.”” A better 
sign, in some instances, 
would be: ‘Drive slow: 
two fools might meet.” 
—Florida Times-Union, 
Jacksonville. 








NEEDED GAME LAW: COMPEL HUNTERS TO 
BRING BACK EVERYTHING THEY SHOOT. 


—Brown in the Chicago Daily News. 


himself.”’ — Well Street 
Journal. 


WHEN Chancellor 
Wirth suggested that 
Germany might go into 
bankruptey, did he for- 
get that a bankrupt is 
required to turn all of 
his assets over to the 
court ?-— Detroit Free 
Press. 


A MILLION-WATT vac- 
uum tube has been built 
in Schenectady which is 
expected to carry radio 
telephone conversation 
across the Atlantic. We 
sha’n’t mind, as long as 
they keep it pointed 
east.—Cleveland Plain 
Dealer. 
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THANKSGIVING AS TURKEY’S HEAD FALLS 


O TEARS ARE SHED as the Sultanate is abolished, we 

are told, because unbiased foreign observers see in the 
L deposition of Mohammed VI by decree of the Grand 
National Assembly at Angora the end of the process of decay 
in the Ottoman Empire, which now becomes the National 
Turkish State. If 


denial that its repudiation of the Constantinople agreements 
since March 16, 1920, means that it does not recognize Turkey's 
debts, or intends to abrogate the present administration of the 
Ottoman debt. The Angora communication ealls attention to 
this debt organization as ‘‘a private body accepted by Turke~ 
and its creditors.” 





this change from 
Empire to Republic 
will clear Constan- 
tinople of its ‘‘in- 
triguing diplomats, 
its concession hunt- 
ers, and its interna- 
tional trouble-mak- 
ers,’ remarks one 
authority, the new 
condition will be 
considered as “a 
happy omen for the 
peace of Europe.” 
Constantinople dis- 
patches inform us 
that the executive 
and legislative pow- 
ers of the country 
have been conferred 
by the Grand Na- 
tional Assembly at 
Angora on the na- 
tion, and that the 
Palace of the Sub- 








A HOLLAND VIEW OF THE TURKISH PERIL. 


In taking over 
control of Con- 
stantinople for the 
Nationalist Govern- 
ment, we learn from 
Constantinople dis- 
patches, Hamid Bey, 
its representative, 
demanded the evac- 
uation of Constan- 
tinople by the Al- 
lied forces. In the 
note presented by 
Hamid Beyto the Al- 
lied commissioners 
it is stated that— 


“After the abo- 
lition of the old 
régime the Turkish 
population of Con- 
stantinople spon- 
taneously and en- 
thusiastically _pro- 
claimed its union 
with the Great Na- 
tional Assembly of 


—De Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 








lime Porte; which, 

“through corrupt ignorance for several centuries, provoked 
numerous ills for the country, has passed into the domain of 
history.”’ The religious head of the Mohammedans, the Caliph, 
is to be chosen by the National Assembly from a member of the 
Osmanli dynasty to succeed the Sultan, Mohammed VI, and 
we read further that the Assembly announced that the Turkish 
Government ‘will remain the keystone of the Caliphate.’’ The 
choice of the Caliph is to be that member of the imperial family 
who is ‘‘the best instructed, the best educated, the most honest, 
and the wisest.” 

The end of the Ottoman Empire, as it was known, and its 
replacement by the Government of the Grand National Assembly 
of Turkey, is considered by the semi-official Paris Temps as the 
“recognition of an existing fact rather than the creation of 
a new one.” Politically, this daily points out, the new move 
puts an end to the question of admitting the delegates of the old 
Constantinople Government to any conference. Referring to 
the declaration by the National Assembly that all treaties are null 
and void which were entered into by the Constantinople Govern- 
ment since March 16, 1920, the date of the British occupation of 
Constantinople, the Temps says that the Angora Government 
ean not succeed the Constantinople régime without inheriting 
the obligations assumed by its predecessor. This Paris daily 
also draws attention to the fact that the Angora repudiation in- 
cludes the Treaty of Sévres, which, Turkish editors are fond of 
saying, has never been ratified by the Allied Powers and there- 
fore is nothing more than ‘“‘a nice sheet of paper.”’ According 
to Paris dispatches, the Angora Government has issued a formal 


Turkey. 

*‘Orders have been transmitted to take all necessary disposi- 
tion for the establishment of the civil administration of the Great 
National Assembly of Turkey. Interallied military occupation 
of Constantinople, therefore, not only is useless but impossible. 

“The Great National Assembly of Turkey has no intentions 
to overstep the military bounds fixt by the Mudania Conven- 
tion. It deems it necessary to point out that a certain number of 
gendarmes must be sent from Angora for the maintenance of 
order as already arranged for in Thrace. 

“We hope the Allied Powers will accept favorably this 
demand.” 


In an Allied Extraordinary Council at Constantinople, it 
appears, the Allies decided to refuse categorically the Nationalist 
demand for the Allied military evacuation of Constantinople. 
Meanwhile, Hamid Bey handed further notes to the Allied gen- 
erals in which he informed them that the landing of Allied 
or American sailors at Constantinople from the warships 
will not be permitted except by special permission of the Angora 
Government. 

Altho the former Sultan Mohammed VI is said to be deter- 
mined to resist the Angora decree, Constantinople correspondents 
indicate that he must yield before the quickly developing popular 
movement against the Sultanate and its ministers. The taking 
of the temporal power from the Caliph, according to some non- 
Turkish observers at Constantinople, may cause non-Turkish 
Islam to refuse to recognize the new Caliph and they cite as 
possible resistants King Feisal of Irak, and the Grand Sherif 
of Mecea, ‘‘who will see a propitious moment for the realization 
of their long-cherished dreams."’ ‘‘The Moslem population of 








Arabia does not recognize the Sultan of Turkey as Caliph and so 
is not interested in his downfall from the standpoint of religion,” 
says His Royal Highness, Emir Abdullah, brother of the king of 
Trans-Jordania, in an interview in London. But the Emir ad- 
mitted that the deposition of the Sultan ‘‘might possibly affect 
Arabian Moslems in Egypt who do recognize the Sultan as 
Caliph.” Referring to the Caliphate, the Constantinople 
Vakit says: 

“The fact that Ottoman sovereignty was in the hands of one 
person was an obstacle in the relations of the Moslem world 
with the Caliphate. This situation prevented unity and roused 
useless rancor against this country.” 
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A SPUR TO BRAZIL 


MID THE CONGRATULATIONS showered upon 
A Brazil during the Centennial Exposition, some of its 
editors issued a warning that Brazil must not let itself 

be carried away with the idea of its own success and importance. 
They are ready to recognize the great progress the country has 
made, but they are more interested in showing the greater op- 
portunities Brazil has at hand for future development, some of 
which are hardly realized. First of all, says a writer in the Sao- 
Paulo Revista do Brasil, Brazilians should wake up to the fact 
that as the United States is the pole of international and Amer- 
ican policies in the 





The Vakit adds that 
“*the memorable date of 
November 2” opens up 
new horizons for both 
the Turkish nation and 
the Moslem world, be- 
cause in future sover- 
eignty ‘“‘will belong to 
the nation and will not 
be utilized for a corrupt 
absolutist clique, but for 
the well-being and pros- 
perity of the peasant 
population.” The claim 
of the Sublime Porte 
that it should be repre- 
sented at the Lausanne 
Near East Peace Con- 
ference, declares the 
Constantinople Tevhid, 
foreed the Angora As- 
sembly to depose the 
Sultan, and it adds: 


CON/LICTING 


“After the victory of 
the Kemalist Army and 
the signature of the 
Mudania Convention, 









A SUGGESTION TO THE POWERS. 
“Why not let go the anchor of the League of Nations?” 


northern section of the 
Western Hemisphere, 
Brazil should be the 
pole in the southern 
section. As things are 
now, high tariffs and 
cut-throat competition 
all over the world, com- 
bined with the disor- 
ganization of shipping, 
cause great damage to 
the general trade of 
Brazil and of other 
countries. But there 
are certain immediate 
necessities of life that 
Europe and the United 
States require, it is 
pointed out, and among 
those that Brazil can 
furnish easily and in 
abundance are coffee, 
meat, rubber, wheat, 
iron and sugar. 

On the other hand, 
he tells us, the Brazilian 
Republic ean do a prof- 


—Sunday Chronicle (Manchester). 








the palace of the Sub- 
lime Porte sought to be 
entrusted with the management of the affairs of the Angora As- 
sembly. Now the Porte and the Sultan suffer the consequences 
of their mistake.” 

The present big event in Turkey is traced back to the Turkish 
Revolution of July 10, 1908, by the Constantinople Renin, 
which says that this movement “gave birth to a child which has 
grown up in the midst of numberless difficulties, dangers, and 
privations,” but ‘‘to-day the child has come of age. In its 
hands floats the glorious Ottoman flag, symbol of liberty and 
independence.” 

France and England with their great Mohammedan colonial 
empires, writes an American correspondent from Paris, are natu- 
rally much concerned that the head of the Mussulman religion 
shall henceforth be elected by the Turkish Parliament. There 
are millions of Mussulmans in India, Afghanistan, Egypt, 
Morocco, Tunis, and Algeria, and the solemn problem that pre- 
sents itself to the Foreign Office in Paris and in London is what 
they will think of ‘‘a Commander of the Faithful chosen by a sub- 
commission of the Angora Chamber.” By way of illustration, 
this correspondent asks: ‘‘ What would the Catholics of the world 
think of the election of a Pope by Italian deputies?” Says the 
Paris Journal des Débats: 

‘‘What will the Caliph amount to if he is elected by the Turkish 
Assembly and deprived of all temporal authority? Will the 
Grand Sherif of Mecea, the King of Egypt, the Sultan of Mo- 
rocco and the Ameer of Afghanistan recognize the authority of 
a man who is the simple instrument of his electors? He will be 
only the shadow of a Caliph.” 


itable business nearer 
home by shipping into Latin-American markets manufactured 
articles of head-gear, leather, textiles, tobacco, cocoa, vehicles, 
and various articles of domestic use. This informant urges 
the Rio de Janeiro Government to organize its consuls as 
aforece of trade stimulators, and he would have the Brazilian 
authorities go even farther by having certain intellectual 
missions sent into foreign countries. Through such pro- 
cedure he foresees Brazil rising to such eminence in the eyes 
of the world as to constitute the balance in South America to 
the United States in North America. : 

All these suggestions are awakened in his mind by the many 
matters for criticism he finds in the present workings of the 
Brazilian Republic, about which he tells us the following: 


“The international policy of Brazil under the Republican 
régime, and even under the last two Imperial Cabinets, suffered 
much from the inexperience of Brazilian statesmen. Little by 
little Brazil lost the preponderating influence which she had 
gained as a force in America under the Empire. Uruguay has 
built many new bridges and established new railways to link up 
with certain Brazilian ports, such as Rio Grande. But the com- 
mercial traffic which results from these enterprises is more prof- 
itable to Uruguay than to Brazil. What Brazil justly fears, 
moreover, is the increasing influence that The Argentine 1s 
gaining over Paraguay and Uruguay. 

“The selection of personnel for the Brazilian legations at 
Bueno-Aires, Montevideo and Asuncion leaves much to be de- 
sired. Most of these offices are occupied either by Ministers 
who are not equal to the responsibilities of the post, or by fune- 
tionaries who are too young to have had any political experience.” 
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A VENEZUELAN HINT TO UNCLE SAM 


NCLE SAM’S BACKWARDNESS in seizing opportu- 
nities for cooperation with Central and South America 
is noted not infrequently in South American journals. 

They feel that the war’s revolution of economic conditions the 
world over opens new doors of opportunity which the United 
States should not fail to enter for the mutual political and 
commercial benefit of all concerned. Yet Central and South 
American countries reveal a spirit of approach, even when there 
is a suggestion of reproach in their observations on this subject. 
One of the most recent comments appears in the Caracas Cultura 
Venezolana, in which Americans 


CHINA’S REPUBLIC ELEVEN YEARS OLD 


HE TOTTERING GOVERNMENT at Peking, as 
opposition Chinese journals describe it, displays its 
weakness to the world coincidentally with the eleventh 
anniversary in October of the birth of the Republic of China, 
but various Chinese editors assure us that the real friends of 
China’s democracy must not be discouraged because getting rid 
of Chinese militarism seems such a perennial task. What has 
been happening, we are told, is that in China one group of mili- 
tarists has been substituted for another and, “‘it makes no dif- 
ference how moderate the victors may profess to be,” there is an 
inevitable return to internecine 





are reminded that during the 


strife. Among the Chinese 





American War for Indepen- 
dence the policy of the American 
colonies was “lacking in unity 
and coherence,” and it is 
pointed out that: 


‘‘A small minority of politi- 
cians of great will and imagina- 
tion..«then actually created 
America#s nationality. Most 
of the\\territorial conquests 
made by \the Americans in the 
North were, so to speak, games 
of chance under exceptionally 
favoring circumstances. We 
have only to remember the 
obtaining of Alaska and of a 
large section of Mexican terri- 
tory. No general and well- 
defined political principles 
guided the execution of plans 
for the conquest and appro- 
priation of new provinces. In 
the War of Secession itself the 
North and the South were 
moved mostly by feeling and 
sentiment. In the Spanish- 
American War the public in 








vernacular press in China the 
Shih Pao that 
much attention in China’s 
political controversies is paid 
to men and their persone‘itics 
and not enough to facts. So 
there is the alternate rise and 
fall of this prominent figure 
and that political faction, it 
notes, but ‘‘so far as national 
affairs are concerned there has 
not been any development at 
all." Therefore, this daily 
urges: 

‘Let the attention of the 
officials be turned to national 
affairs, and we shall think it 
worth while to follow political 
developments in China. Some 
national affairs are too sig- 
nificant to be neglected. 
China’s finances must be 
rehabilitated, but this can not 
be done by the appointment 
of a commission. That is a 


believes too 








the United States had only the 
vaguest comprehension of the 
objective of the Government at 
Washington. 





AN ENGLISH THRUST AT UNCLE SAM. 


“Of it, but not in it.” 


question of men, but not one 
of affairs. The municipal ad- 
ministration in the different 
localities must be improved, 
the judicial system must be 


—The Bystander (London). 








“In a general way the Col- 
onial policy of America lacked 
both a view-point and an understanding. After they had fought 
for their own independence, the United States of North America 
were very reluctant to recognize the independence of the States 
of South America. 

“The Washington Government showed itself a convinced 
partizan of the theory of the Federation of all the American 
States; but in actual fact failed to send a delegate to the great 
Inter-American Congress in 1825. The Monroe Doctrine was 
never accepted and applied by the Government of the United 
States except with reservations and with certain reticences. 
President Cleveland was himself an antagonist of this famous 
theory of ‘America for the Americans!’”’ 


But now the time has come, the writer of this article goes on to 
say, when the great part played by the United States in the World 
War shows the country’s qualifications for “initiating an Inter- 
American policy, at once clear, sound and beneficial to the lot 
and future of all States of the New World.”’ Moreover— 


“Tt is obvious that such a federation of nations, evolving so 
naturally from their historic past, would form an economic bloc 
of the most notable resources. Respect by each American State 
for the liberty of its neighbors is the indispensable basis of such 
& policy. 

“Speaking from a strictly practical standpoint, the develop- 
ment of Inter-American railways which has proceeded so 
extensively will become an arm of might in case of war by a 
non-American nation on an American nation. On these rail- 
Ways, too, intimately depends the future commerce of the New 
World; and it is to the interest of all concerned to induce the 
expansion of the merchant marine between the various countries.” 





reformed, various kinds of in- 
dustries must be developed, and the corruption of the different 
official organs must be done away with. Let the politicians 
and militarists struggle to these ends! 

“Tt is all foolish to attempt to solve the existing situation in 
China, when a certain man is opposed not because his policy is 
detrimental to the welfare of the country, but because he is 
persona non grata to the opposition party for selfish reasons, and 
when a man is given an appointment, not because he is fit for 
the office, but because he is the protégé of a certain influential 
militarist or Mandarin. Again, China can not be reunified with 
the appointment of this or that big man as President. Genuine 
national reunification in China depends upon the sincerity of 
all parties in working for some noble ends.” 


According to the Sin Wen Pao, rumors in official circles at 
Peking indicate that President Li Yuan-Hung, ‘‘apprehensive of 
being made a ‘goat’ for his military sponsors, has instructed his 
secretary to write a letter of resignation to be submitted to the 
National Assembly, in which he says he is determined to step 
down from the Peking presidency.”” This leads the Sin Wen 
Pao to say: 


“With President Li Yuan-Hung and Premier Wang Chung- 
Huai insisting upon retirement from polities, the Peking Govern- 
ment has virtually become a club-house for a few officials and 
militarists. Whether Li and Wang will quit their jobs or not, it 
is beyond our power to predict, but the trend of political events 
shows that they will sooner or later be forced out of polities. 
With militarists usurping the power of the Peking Government 
and with his mandates meeting with disapproval everywhere, 
Li Yuan-Hung really finds it hard to cling to his post. There is 















“The people are always the sufferers from tke bandit-soldiers.”’ 
—Shun Pao (Shanghai). 
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“Behind the beautiful masks of high ideals are hidden the same old 
faces of the militarists.”’ 


—Sin Wen Pao (Shanghai). 





“The cries of the long-suffering Chinese people and the tocsin bell 
of the Republic fail to wake the politicians from their slumbers 
‘ at the Council Table.” 


— Sin Wen Pao (Shanghai). 


CHINESE CARTOON FLINGS AT THE POLITICIANS. 
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no fun in playing the réle of a political figurehead. If Li Yuan- 
Hung showers too many honors upon Wu Pei-fu, Marshal Tsao 
Kun will yell his heart out for fair play, and vice versa. That is 
the reason why the puppet’s position is an extremely embar- 
rassing one. 

“The Peking Government will soon fall to the ground. And 
Li Yuan-Hung had better pull down its political sign-board. 
The Government is-under the catspaw of a gang of notorious 
militarists who are working hard to maneuver their spokesman 
into the Presidential Palace, well knowing that this is the work 
of the Parliament. The Peking Assembly is fast becoming 
a political monopoly under the supervision of a group of tyrants. 
It is pretty hard to secure a legal quorum on the part of parlia- 
mentarians. Assuming that the Parliament elects a strong man 
to the Peking presidency, there is little likelihood that those 
recalcitrant super-militarists will lay down their armor and 
behave well. China has been parcelled into petty kingdoms, 
which fact makes it hard for a few patriots to unify this country.” 


Notwithstanding the high cost of militarism, the looting of 
Peking’s revenues, and other disheartening phases of China’s 
troubles, The China Review, a Sun Yat Sen organ published in 
New York, declares that the Chinese people are ‘‘far from being 
a bankrupt nation,” and it adds: 


“In the history of mankind, no people have attempted a more 
challenging change in their ways of life. To scrap a centuries- 
old autoecraey and build up a Republic in the face of trulv medi- 
eval conditions is no small task. To take ten years to find 
themselves politically is not the stamp of incompetence. Where 
would France be, with her revolutionary cycle of republican 
Government, dictatorship, the empire, the restored monarchy, 
republic, empire and republic veritably within a little more 
than the past hundred years, if current criticism of China were 
applied to this Great Power of the West? To have saddled the 
Chinese people with devastating armies is not a hopeless sign of 
governmental decadence; China at least did not turn them across 
the face of Asia as France drenched Europe in blood while be- 
ginning her pilgrimage toward real democracy in the Revolu- 
tionary and Napoleonic Wars. 

““No turning of the pages of world politics in that time can 
fail to bring home to the reader the fact that much of France’s 
costly experiences were due to the attitude of the Great Powers 
of that day and age. It might be well for the West to ponder 
upon this fact in attacking the capacity of the Chinese to handle 
their own affairs.” 


The China Review goes on to say that the Chinese know only 
too well ‘‘the high cost of democracy where foreign interference 
is the rule” and it avers that the Powers have been ‘‘much more 
willing to send congratulatory messages than to put into deeds 
the kindly spirit they so diplomatically give expression to in their 
public documents.” Then it is asserted that— 


““This is, of course, always the window-dressing of diplomacy— 
good words and selfish works. It is more than a matter of debate 
that China has been brought to her present pass by the events 
which Yuan Shih-H’ai set in motion during his efforts to destroy 
the newly born Chinese Republic. The chief weapon at the 
command of the president-who-would-be-emperor was the loans 
which the Great Powers underwrote and deliberately placed in 
his hands with the knowledge that the proceeds were to be used 
to subvert China’s beginnings of democracy. 

‘“‘Whenever a foreign diplomat or a Western business man 
exprest forebodings over China’s immediate future—none ever 
doubt her ultimate place in the world—it might be well for the 
nations to remember their culpability in the undermining of the 
first republic of Asia. That China will in the end work out her 
salvation is apparent to the world. The problem is: How long 
must this time wait? How difficult will the way be? What 
foreign obstacles will be deliberately put on the road? .. . 

‘The Great Powers mixed up in the not entirely rosy game of 
empire in the East of course can not be expected to lend them- 
selves to the upbuilding of China’s republican government. 
They might, however, refrain from lines of action calculated to 
interfere further with the efforts China is making to regenerate 
her ancient civilization ‘with a decent respect for the opinions 
of mankind.’ 

‘*None but China’s four hundred millions can in the end make 
a Government truly representative and democratic. It is 
within the power of the nations of the world, however, to stand 
aside while the Chinese work out the task for China.” 
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WHEN THE WORLD GETS OVERCROWDED 


UR CHILDREN’S CHILDREN will have to face a 
() standard of living much below that which we enjoy. 

This is the conclusion reached by Prof. Raymond Pearl, 
head of the Department of Biometry and Vital Statisties in 
Johns Hopkins University, in an investigation of the approaching 
saturation of the world’s population, contributed to the New 
York Times. The saturation point, at which just as many 
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Do aoe 
ARE WE LIKE FLIES IN A MILK-BOTTLE? 
Rise of fly-population in a bottle that may represent America. 











people will be living in the world as it can possibly support, is 
not so very far away—probably only a few centuries, Professor 
Pearl thinks. At that time the United States will contain about 
twice as many people as it does now, and before it comes, the 
pressure of overcrowding will make itself felt in increasing diffi- 
culty of making a living and of raising and distributing enough 
food for all. This is why he makes the statement that we have 
quoted at the outset. Professor Pearl begins his discussion by 
describing an experiment with two Drosophilas or fruit-flies. He 
says: 

‘*A pair of flies, one male and one female, corresponding to 


Adam and Eve if- you like, were put with a few of their children 
(say 10 or 12) of different ages into a pint milk-bottle, on the 


‘bottom of which was a layer of banana-agar, corresponding to 


the tillable soil of the earth, properly sown with yeast for food. 
Then the bottle was closed with a cotton stopper which would 
admit air, but would not permit the flies to pass out. Then this 
young and conveniently sized universe was put into an incubator 
and kept at a uniform temperature of 25 degrees centigrade. 
Every three days a census was taken of the population which 
had accrued up to that time. The results were those shown in 
Figure 1. 

“The growth of population was at first slow, then at an ever 
more rapid rate. At the middle portion of the whole curve the 
rate of growth per unit of time was most rapid. From that 
point on the population, altho it kept growing in numbers, 
decreased in rate. Finally the universe became densely crowded 
with flies, supporting the greatest possible number that the agri- 
cultural potentialities, in the way of yeast crop in this particular 
pint universe, could sustain. The population had reached the 
saturation point. 

“Now, what of the growth of human populations? We have 
examined with much care the known population-history, as 
derived from census figures, of some twenty-odd of the leading 
countries of the world. 

“The results are indeed astounding. It appears that the popu- 
lation growth of every country we have tried has in its past his- 
tory followed a course which is described with the greatest 
accuracy and completeness either by the same mathematical 
equation which served for the experimental Drosophila popu- 
lations, or by a superimposed combination of two or more of 
these curves. I ean only present three typical examples, the 
United States, France, and England and Wales. 


“The United States, in respect to its prese .t cultural epoch or 
eyele, is a relatively new country in which the population only 
just recently (in 1914) passed its point of most rapid growth per 
unit of time. On the other hand, France is an old country, and 
the known population data for it lie toward the upper end of 
the curve, describing its population growth in this cultural 
epoch.” 


Knowing the law according to which past growth of population 
has taken place, in order to predict we have merely to extend 
the curve to future time. Doing this for the United States, for 
example, Professor Pearl finds that the saturation point probably 
will be represented by about 200,000,000 of people in continental 

{ United States. » Professor East, he says, has lately examined 
the question from the standpoint of our future agricultural 
potentialities and comes to the conclusion that this figure is 
about what could be expected from that angle. He continues: 


‘“*From a social standpoint the first result of our experimental 
and statistical study is that all human populations are proceeding 
at a lawful and predictable rate toward a point of complete 
saturation, where within any defined area of the earth's surface 
there will be living the maximum number of people that can be 
supported. 

‘Projecting our thought for a moment to that time, at most a 
few centuries ahead, we perceive that the important question 
will then be: What kind of people are they to be who will then 
inherit the earth? Here enters the human and social phase of 
the problem. Man, in theory at least, now has it completely 
in his power to determine what kind of people will make up the 
earth’s population when saturation is a fact. 

“‘In proceeding to the analysis of this phase of our problem 
let us first examine what man has, in the past, done about the 
problem of population. 

“The first method of meeting the problem is a very ancient 
one. At one time or another every people has gone out looking 
for a new territory into which its people, crowded at home, might 
expand. Virtually always some ‘one already is living in the 
desired territory and has to be got 
rid of. It is by this direct and logi- 


eal procedure that the peoples now 1200 
inhabiting Europe P gs 


and America have 
come into posses- 
sion of their lands. 

“This method of 
solving the prob- 
lem of population 125 
leads finally to no 
solution whatever. 
Eventually man- 
kind upon the 
whole earth will 
find himself in pre- 
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PRESENT AND FUTURE GROWTH 
Of population in these typical countries. 











cisely the same situation as. the flies in the pint bottle. 

“Turning now to the other attempted solutions, we must 
recognize at the start that there are a number of ways of limiting 
the inherent reproductive capacities of mankind. First of all is 
the so-called ‘sterilization’ method. By-.one or another form 
of surgical operation it is easily possible to render men incapable 
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of begetting offspring without in any other way affecting their 
sexual life. With considerably greater surgical difficulty the 
same thing can be accomplished for women. Therefore, in 
theory, the program is simple. Let some wise person or persons 
decide what kind of people ought not to reproduce, for the best 
good of the body social, and then turn the surgeon loose upon 
them. Two difficulties beset the practical implementation of 
this so simple scheme. In the first place, who is to separate the 
honorable sheep from the goats? And by what and whose 
standard is he to work? . 

**Where laws to this end have been passed their operation has 
heen confined, in the main, to 
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THE STING OF THE “SEA-NETTLE” 

HE JELLY-FISH bearing this name is said to have been 
unusually abundant off our north Atlantic coast during 

the season just past. Dr. Douglas H. Stewart of New 

York, from whose article on the subject in The Boston Medical 
and Surgical Journal we quote freely below, tells us that the 
great difficulty encountered by our down-east swimmers in 
their endeavor to swim across the English Channel was the con- 
stant interference and _ sting- 





criminals, the feeble-minded 


ing of sea-nettles. The natural 





and insane. The ardent eu- 
genist argues that surely no 
one ean logically object to the 
sterilization of these classes. 
Which is, of course, true. But 
the legal difficulties are great 
against any sterilization pro- 
gram sufficiently large to be 
socially effective. For it has 
been shown that, from well- 
known and established princi- 
ples of heredity, if a steriliza- 
tion program is to be socially 
effective within any reasonable 
period of time, say one or two 
centuries, it would be necessary 
to sterilize a good many appar- 
ently normal persons whose 
germ plasm is defective. To 
get legislative power to do this 
would be even more difficult 
than if one contemplated ster- 
ilizing only the patently de- 
fective. But without such 
power the program could not 
possibly show socially signifi- 
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THE STINGING SEA-NETTLE. 


physical difficulties as fur- 
nished by water, wind and 
tide would have been more or 
less readily overcome. But 


‘ 
§ 4 repeated stings of an irritant 


paralyzing sort presented an 
obstacle to suecessful crossing 
that was simply unsurmounta- 
ble. The effects of the stings 
of the sea-nettle are classed 
in the ‘‘Ivy Poisoning’ group, 
Dr. Stewart notes; altho in 
many instances the plants that 





produce such ‘“‘poisoning”’ 
may not be within miles of 
the sufferer. The results and 
appearances differ materially 
aceording to plant or marine 
origin, but there are sufficient 
common manifestations to de- 
ceive the hasty and inatten- 








eant results. The difficulty is 
that not all feeble-minded or 


insane or criminals, or what you please, have parents falling - 


in the same defective categories. 

‘Precisely the same arguments apply in principle regarding 
segregation as apply to sterilization. Indeed, sterilization is to 
be regarded socially as an ambulant form of segregation. And 
the obviously insuperable obstacle to segregation as a means of 
limiting reproduction on any large scale is economic. It costs 
too much. It has been estimated, tho the writer can not vouch 
for the accuracy of the statistical computations, that already 
this country spends $500,000,000 more to keep unfit persons 
alive than it does on such constructive social forces as schools 
and churches. 

“This brings us to a consideration of so-called ‘birth control’ 
methods of limiting reproduction. Measures of this sort are in 
wide-spread use by the more intelligent elements of the popula- 
tion in most countries standing high in the seale of civilization. 

“‘Tt is impossible to say with any scientific accuracy just what 
would be the social consequences of any entirely unrestricted 
birth-control propaganda. The plan, however, obviously faces 
certain practical difficulties. It inevitably weakens in a military 
sense any country that unreservedly practises it, because it 
leads to a higher average age of the population. Consequently, 
from the point of view of statesmanship, any country, before 
adopting birth control as a national policy, would want rather a 
definite assurance that wars of conquest would not oceur. 

“That birth control will bécome more and more wide-spread 
as the pressure of world population increases seems to be certain, 
because it so obviously is in accord with individual self-interest, 
both economic and social. It seems to me personally that after 
making due allowance for the increased powers of control over 
nature, which may reasonably be expected from the future 
development of science, the most hopeful outlook for a working 
method of so organizing society that a maximum of comfort and 
happiness will be associated with a maximum saturation of the 
earth is to be looked for in a combination of the idea of birth 
control, directed along eugenic lines, with those ideas of coopera- 
tion which in thémselves are eugenic, so brilliantly expounded 
by Dr. William.Patten in his recent book, ‘The Grand Strategy 
of Evolution.’ 

“But at the best the outlook does not arouse any furious 
optimism. Our children’s children will have to face a standard 
of living much below that which we enjoy.” 


tive observer. He continues: 


‘*Unfortunately for accuracy, a child-victim will state that he 
has hurt his knee (for instance) when he has neither knowledge 
nor evidence of blow, contusion or fall; tho he is endeavoring to 
say in his own way that something happened, so that his knee 
does not feel nor work as it should. 

‘It would appear probable that the location of the sting 
mark depends upon the position of the vietim’s body when 
he is stung, whether he is standing, sitting, wading, swim- 
ming or diving. Granted a good contact with the tendrils 
of a healthy sea-nettle and the animal may be relied upon 
to attend to the business of stinging. The poison is akin to, 
or identical with, formie acid, tho mixed with other sub- 
stances. The sea-nettle’s sting produces a condition that is 
really an edema [swelling] the edges of which are as clearly 
drawn as tho marked out by a pencil. Or those edges are as 
well defined, to the observer’s sense of touch, as are the margins 
of a piece of slate. 

‘The marks that the stings leave upon the skin of the vietim 
are often found upon the outside of the lower extremity where 
they run or trend more or less vertically from the middle of the 
leg to the middle of the thigh. This is theoretically accounted 
for by the animal’s body coming in contact with the upright 
body of its victim and, since the stinging tendrils hang more 
or less direetly downward in the water, they come into good 
contact with the outside of the victim’s leg. On the contrary, 
should the animal’s hody be pushed aside by the hand as in the 
motion of swimming, or should that body come into contact 
with more or less protuberant or projecting abdomen or hips 
then the tendrils will swing free without contact, and no sting 
ensues. When stings are scored upon the arms or face the actual 
contact areas are often small; hence the amount of damage is 
limited or trivial. When, however, the contact-area runs from 
ankle to hip, then the irritative result that is provoked is very 
evident to all concerned. 

“The writer’s observations lead him to think that the long, 
broad mark often found upon the leg is the result of contact 
with two or three tendrils; while an arm, for instance, might 
come into contact with but a portion of a single tendril. There- 
fore the mark found upon such an arm may resemble a welt or 
wheal of small cireumseribed extent; while a similar mark upon 
the leg is a more or less perfect rectangle, one or two inches in 
width and from six to eight inches in length. After two days 




















the skin becomes dark brown in color and the corneous layer is 
destroyed quite as tho there had been a second-degree burn, 
or a seald with a blister. 

“Children appear to suffer the most from after-effects, pos- 
sibly because of tender skins and because the poisonous dose is 
large in proportion to body-weight. If lameness be manifested 
it will not amount to more than the difficulty in walking that 
follows ordinary contusion. The severity depends upon the 
eondition of the victim and of the sea-nettle. A well-tanned, 
thick, weather-beaten skin furnishes a high resistance.” 


The most commonly employed, and perhaps the least valuable, 
applications to a formic acid sting, Dr. Stewart tells us, are the 
tineture of iodine and ordinary alum acetate solution. The most 
popular, most efficient and perhaps the most dangerous in its 
possibilities is a plastering of clay mud. Nothing better fills all 
the therapeutic indications than a compress kept constantly 
moistened with a two per cent. solution of bicarbonate of soda. 
He goes on: 

“All sorts of legends of the ‘Once-upon-a-time’ variety are 
current along the beaches and refer to some vigorous swimmer 
being incapacitated and drowned, sinking to the bottom at once 
as the result of being paralyzed by the sting of a powerful sea- 
nettle. Whether there is the slightest truth in any such rumor 
isan open question. The 
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the colors of thin films. ‘It is possible to duplicate the color 
effects of the peacock and the humming-bird,’ claimed Dr. 
Bancroft, ‘by putting a very thin coat of varnish over the dark 
feathers but we can not regulate the thickness with such accuracy 
as to produce the patterns of the peacock. When one considers 
that variations in thickness of a hundred-thousandth of an inch 
may change the color completely, it seems marvelous that all 
the tail-feathers of all the peacocks can be so near alike. The 
neck feathers of the white pigeon show practically no irideseence 
because the dark background is lacking. If they are dyed 
brown, the iridescence appears in full foree. On the other hand, 
the white peacock is not an albino in the sense of merely having 
no dark pigment. The whole structure of the feathers has 
changed. The barbules are not flat plates and consequently no 
brilliant colors can be developed by dyeing the feather brown or 
painting the back with India ink.’” 





VENOMOUS FISH 


OISONOUS FISH have not been studied as closely as have 
Preece: reptiles, but they exist, nevertheless. The 
poison is not communicated by biting, but by puncture 

with spines on the tail or back. Much additional information 
has recently been obtained by Dr. H. Muir Evans of Lowestoft, 
England, who brought 





writer’s own experience 
would tend to show that 
in a tide run or among 
waves the position of a 
swimmer’s body is such 
that the hanging stinging 
tendrils of the animal 
hang below the swimmer 
and are not so very apt 
to come in contact, what- 
ever the two bodies may 
do, and at the same 
time the movement of 
the water itself would 
carry the swimmer and 


Courtesy of the Bureau of Fisheries, Washington. 


THE SPINY DOG-FISH. 








“A study of the dorsal fin spine of the spiny dog-fish reveals a groove containing a 
glandular structure which discharges secretion through a longitudinal pit." 


the results of his inves- 
tigations of the defensive 
spines of. fishes, living 
and fossil, before the 
Royal Society at its 
meeting on June 15th. 
Says the writer of a re- 
view of Dr. Evans's 
paper in The British 
Medical Journal (Lon- 
don): 

“The existence of a 
poison gland in connec- 








the animal apart in a 
very short interval of 
time. On the other hand, where or when the water was sluggish 
with slow current (or none) as in pools, eddys, salt-marshes, 
ete., the chances for prolonged contact and-marked sting-results 
are greater. It may be that just because children play in such 
quiet waters they seem to be the most usual victims. 

“It should not be forgotten that the poison of the sea-nettle 
is a paralyzer in one sphere of its action. That the sea-nettle can 
sting is easily proved, the only question unanswered is the extent 
of the damage of which the animal is capable. 

‘*Practically, a sereen of so-called chicken wire, even tho 
it be attached to floats by its upper margin and have a couple of 
feet or so submerged, will form a barrier against the entrance of 
jelly-fish to any given enclosure of water that may be used for 
the amusement of children.” 





THE PEACOCK’S BROWN TAIL—It certainly does not look 
brown, but that is the only real color in it, according to Dr. 
Wilder D. Bancroft of Cornell, as reported in Science Service's 
Science News Bulletin (Washington). The brilliant colors are 
due entirely to the interference of light. We read: 


““An expert can distinguish the iridescent tail-feathers of 
the peacock in the dark simply by the feel, Dr. Bancroft 
told the American Chemical Society. The feather fringes are 
only flattened plates colored brown. The colors, he said, are 
not due to pigments but to the flatness of the feather parts 
which produces an interference of light from the two sides. The 
same colors are seen in a film of auto oil spilled on the street. 
As the colors produced on the practically colorless oil depend 
on the thickness of the film, which averages about one fifty- 
thousandth of an inch, so the patterns on a peacock’s tail and 
the apparentty self-luminous reds in the throat-feathers of the 
humming-bird are due to variations in thickness. When you 
look through a peacock’s feather you see only a brown due to 
the so-called melanin pigment which is equivalent to the asphalt 
pavement on which oil is spilled. In all the iridescent feathers 
the barbules are flattened plates of brown which therefore give 


tion with the serrated 
spine on the tail of the sting ray has been a matter of dis- 
pute since the days of Aristotle. It has usually been held that 
the toxie effects of a wound by this spine were due to the poison- 
ous property of the mucus, and that there was no special poison 
gland. Sections of the spine showing the structure of the two 
grooves on either side of the ridge facing the whip-like tail are 
difficult to obtain. But complete sections show that the grooves 
are occupied in their deepest portion by tissue provided with 
blood-vessels and lymph channels, and that adjacent tissue con- 
tains columns of cells in an active state, the secretion of which is 
discharged toward the margin. A study of the dorsal fin spine 
of the spiny dog-fish reveals a groove containing a glandular 
structure which discharges secretion through a longitudinal pit. 
Further investigation discloses the presence of a more complex 
gland on the dorsal fin spines of the Port Jackson shark, Cestra- 
cion, The examination of the fossil fin spines of this family of 
fishes reveals the existence of a rough surface with either median 
or lateral teeth, which may have been occupied by glandular 
structures. The surface of the spine is otherwise covered with 
enamel which shows bosses or ridges running in a longitudinal 
direction. The poisonous effect of the Malay sting rays and 
the uses that the venom is put to by the natives were de- 
scribed. Clinical observations on wounds by the spines of dog- 
fish have been confirmed by inoculation experiments. Fish in- 
oculated in the lateral line showed a great increase in the respira- 
tory rate, and passed into a somnolent eondition. They showed 
a tendency to lie flat on the side of the puncture; if the fish re- 
covered from the immediate effects of the venom, it developed 
an area of pink swelling. The venom of the weever. is more 
deadly; it produces intense and agonizing pain, and there is 
hemorrhage in experimental inoculation both at the side of the 
puncture and in the peritoneum. Injection of the venom is 
followed in fish by paralysis of the muscles on the side of inocu- 
lation, and in small laboratory animals by paralysis of the hind- 
quarters. If the dose is insufficient to kill the animal by its 
effect on the respiration, an abscess forms at the site of puncture, 
and post mortem there is found a pure necrosis of the muscular 
tissue. Weever venom breaks down the resistance and allows 
a rapid bacterial infection to take place.” 
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TWIN TREES AND NATURAL GRAFTS 


NIMALS OR HUMANS that are joined together must be 
brothers or sisters. Not so trees. These need not be 
even of the same species. If two seeds sprout close 

together, the resulting plants may coalesce by a kind of natural 
grafting and in time become united so closely that they are one 
to all intents. So we are told by E. F. Andrews, writing in 
American Forestry (Washington). Altogether, Mr. Andrews 
tells us, he has observed unions more or less complete between the 
following species: Willow oak and loblolly pine, white oak and 
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stems was distinctly shown by the difference in the bark and 
the graining of the dead wood. 

“Twins of the same species are more common than those of 
alien stocks, since seeds of the same kind are more likely to be 
deposited together, but they attract less attention, being mistaken 
by inexperienced observers for upright forks. These ‘identical 
twins,’ to borrow a term from the medical profession, for the 
sake of distinction, differ from those just deseribed in being of the 
same age and parentage, and the two forks into which they sooner 
or laier diverge are generally of the same size and vigor, while in 
the ‘mixed twins’ of different stocks, they vary according to the 
relative ages and growth rate of the parent species. 

‘‘Twin and composite stems of various kinds are also often 
produced by the union of root sprouts that spring 
up around the stumps of dead trees, or if the 
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Courtesy of ‘American Forestry ,’’ Washinxton, D. C. 
UNIONS OF TREE-COUSINS. 








The first picture shows a twin white oak and short leaf pine, near Rome, Ga. The 
second shows a root graft between elm (left) and haw (right), near Rome, Ga.; the 
third a root and stem graft of a sycamore and hackberry, Dayton, Tenn. 


stump is too large for the growing sprouts to be 
brought into contact, a root colony may result. 
And sometimes, when the main axis of a seedling 
is broken at an early stage of growth, the two strong- 
est branches remaining are apt to take an upright 
direction, thus simulating a twin or a double stem 
so closely that it is not easy to distinguish between 
them. In general, the true twins are distinguished 
by a suture which follows their line of union down 
to or near to the ground or, in some cases, by a pro- 
trusion on opposite sides of the common trunk as if 
the coalescing stems had been foreed by their in- 
creasing size to bulge out at right angles to the line 
of pressure.”” 





AIR-TANK EXPLOSIONS—Air-tanks explode in- 
frequently, according to a statement by Mr. S. B. 
King, of the Sullivan Machinery Company, Chicago. 
Compared with the total number of comprest air 
installations, accidents from this cause comprise 
only a very. small percentage. Instruction books 
issued during the past fifteen years have contained 
adequate cautions on the care and condition of com- 
pressor installations which might cause explosions. 
These explosions, we are told, may be traced to 





three general causes, as follows: 





tulip tree, white oak and shortleaf pine, red oak and hickory, red 
oak and maple, river birch and hackberry, beech and white pine, 
sweet gum and loblolly pine, sycamore and hackberry, hackberry 
and black locust, elm and haw, sweet gum and tulip tree, and the 
loblolly and shortleaf pine. He continues: 


**Twins of this kind ean be produced only when the germinat- 
ing seeds are in such close proximity that the stems of the seed- 
lings, as they increase in size, are forced by mutual pressure to 
grow together on their contiguous sides. Unions less perfect 
sometimes oecur as root grafts, when seeds dropt by birds 
or by the wind lodge in crevices of the root of a growing tree and 
germinate there. Haws and pines, the seeds of which furnish 
so large a part of the food of birds in winter, are of frequent 
occurrence as root grafts. And when we consider the vast 
number of seeds seattered over the ground by trees of all kinds, 
and tumbled about by wind and water, buried by rodents, or 
dropt by birds and other animals, the chance that those of 
different species may happen to be brought together is not so 
remote as might be supposed. 

“The most remarkable instance of this kind that I have met 
with was that of a white oak and a tulip tree at the foot of Look- 
out Mountain, in Walker county, Georgia. It stood beside a 
publie road that passed through Ashland Farm, the beautiful 
eountry home of Mr. Z. C. Patten, of Chattanooga, and was 
widely known throughout the neighborhood as the Twin Tree. 
The stems were completely amalgamated to the height of 9 feet 
and their girth measured 17 feet, breast high. The portion of the 
cireumference occupied by the oak was 11 feet and the tulip 
tree filled out the remaining 6 feet. Unfortunately I was not 
prepared for taking a photograph when this interesting specimen 
first came under my notice, and on my next visit, ten years later, 
found that it had been blown down by a storm some years before, 
and the trunk cut to pieces and carted away. Only the stump 
remained, reduced now to the hollow ring of wood and bark 
shown in the photograph. It was easily recognized by the shape 
and-size of the stump, and the line of union between the two 


‘*Defeetive tanks, sometimes old drums or iron tanks that are 
employed without being properly tested. All cur receivers are 
tested with hydraulic pressure, cold-water tests to 150 Ibs. 
to the square inch, and are sold for pressures not exceeding 120 
pounds. 

‘Faulty lubrication with oils of low flash point, oils containing 
vegetable components, and oils that carbonize readily. These 
are unsuited for lubricating the air cylinders of air-compressors. 
They form deposits on the walls of the piping, of the air-receiver, 
and sometimes on the valves and cylinder heads of the com- 
pressors themselves. 

“Careless operation. An air-compressor is an engine which 
requires careful attention, and must be kept clean. The larger 
machines are ordinarily operated by skilled engineers who know 
enough to do this. In some small plants, garages, ete., the 
tendency is to regard the air-compresscr as something which is 
allowed to run along without care or cleaning until something 
happens to it. If the valves are not taken out at intervals and 
cleaned, and reground on their seats when necessary, sticking 
valves and leaking valves are the result, and conditions likely 
to cause an explosion follow inevitably. In other’ words, high 
temperature in the air cylinder and in the piping between the 
compressor and the receiver. Coupled with deposits of dust and 
earbonized oil, it is perfectly natural that something should 
happen.” 


A fusible safety plug is required on all air receivers in the 
State of Massachusetts and some other States as standard 
equipment on certain types of compressors, notably in coal- 
mine service. When the temperature within the chamber 
reaches a certain point, a fusible metal slug or cap is melted out 
and the plug acts as a whistle to give warning of improper 
conditions. Protected by this device, no user of comprest 
air need fear an unannounced explosion, but the best protec- 
tion against such danger is proper care and operation of 
the machinery. 
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DISCOVERIES AMONG THE 
SOUTHERN STARS 


TUDYING PHOTOGRAPHIC PLATES made in Peru 
at the Arequipa station of the Harvard College Observa- 
tory, Harvard astronomers have discovered during the 

Summer more than 2,000 nebulx, several new variable stars, and 
one nova or new star, and have now measured for the first time 
the distance and size of the Large Magellanic Cloud, a cloudlike 
group of stars and nebulez visible from the southern hemisphere 
and resembling in appearance the Milky Way, says a dispatch 
from Cambridge, Mass., to the New York Times: 


“This Magellanic Cloud, which is believed to be a sort of 
small universe in itself, separate from the Milky Way system of 
stars of which our own solar system is a comparatively infini- 
tesimal part, proves to be of staggering dimensions. Its dis- 
tance from the earth, while not the greatest distance ever mea- 
sured by astronomers, is so immense as to be almost beyond 
human powers of comprehension, being 110,000 light 
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‘Professor Bailey has recently taken a large number of photo- 
graphs at Arequipa for the study of the motions of the stars and 
the variations in their light. He has made several exposures 
extending over two nights with the Bruce telescope. Single 
photographs taken with this powerful instrument frequently 
show more than 500,000 stars. In the clouds of stars in the con- 
stellation Sagittarius, reeent Harvard plates show the individual 
stars to be so extraordinarily numerous that the moon eduld 
hide 10,000 of them at a time.” 





AN ELECTRIC FLY-KILLER 


LECTRICITY MAY NOW BE USED to swat the fly, 
we learn from The Journal of Electricity and Western In- 
dustry (San Francisco\. This paper remarks that devices 

for the sterilization, heating and cooling of food products and 

other articles, for the supplying of fresh, pure air, and num- 
berless other sanitary aids have been made possible beeause of 





years. A light year is six trillion miles, the dis- 





tance traveled in a year’s time by light, which covers 
186,000 miles in a single second. 

The linear diameter of the cloud has been found 
to be about 15,000 light years. This is determined 
by finding the distance, which observers work out 
hy complicated methods involving spectroscopic 
studies, and then measuring the apparent size of the 
cloud as it appears on photographic plates made at 
Arequipa. 

**Photometriec measures of the stars in the large 
Magellanic cloud make it possible, now that their 
distance is known, to find their actual candle-power. 
This work is still in progress at Harvard, but pre- 
liminary results would seem to show that this cloud 
contains many stars which are actually far brighter 
than any we have yet discovered in our stellar 
system, altho of course they appear very faint 
on account of their immense distance. Hundreds 
of these stars are found to exceed the brightness of 
the sun by 10,000 times. 

‘**Photometrie investigations are being continued 
at Cambridge in order to get a more precise mea- 











sure of the distance of the cloud by other methods 
than the spectroseopie method provisionally used, 








THE ELECTRIC FLY-KILLER AND ITS VICTIMS. 





and to set up standards of brightness in the cloud 
so as to make possible the study of various types of stars and 
nebule existing there.’ 


The methods followed in finding the 2,000 new nebule are 
characteristic of modern astronomy, the writer tells us. They 
were found by the study and comparison of photographie plates 
made at Arequipa during the last twenty years. The total 
number of known nebulz is about twenty thousand, and more 
than one-fourth of these have been found at various times 
on plates made with a sjngle telescope, the Bruce photo- 


graphic refractor, one of the most powerful photographic 
instruments in the world and one of four instruments in 
constant use at the Harvard. station at Arequipa. To 


quote further: 


“The 2,000 newly discovered nebule are mostly too far south 
for observation at the observatories of North America, but many 
of them are relatively conspicuous and important. 

‘Of the new variable stars discovered during the summer on 
plates made at Arequipa some were found by the observers in 
South America and some by the workers at Harvard on old 
plates. One of the variables, discovered by Professor 8. I. 
Bailey, is extremely faint, like the variables in the globular 
clusters, but nearly a degree away from the nearest cluster, 
which suggests that these variable stars are escaping from the 
clusters. 

“The Arequipa station is situated in Peru at an altitude of 
8,000 feet. The work there is in charge of Professor S. I. Bailey, 


who played a prominent part in the establishment of the station 
over thirty years ago, and served as acting director of the obser- 
vatory in Cambridge during the interval between the death of 
Professor E. C. Pickering in 1919 and the appointment last year 
of Professor Harlow Shapley as his successor. 


electricity—and now comes the electric fly and rodent destroyer. 
It continues: 


‘**Considerable inconvenience has always attached itself to 
the use of the old-fashioned trap commonly used in construction 
camps and by other establishments such as dairies, farms, 
hotels and the like. These baited traps were cumbersome and 
were often as obnoxious as the flies which they were supposed 
to eliminate. Even when the flies were entrapped within the 
cage, there remained the problem of disposal, or killing the flies 
by such methods as burning paper around the trap or immersing 
the bulky object in water. With the electric fly-killer these ob- 
jections are removed, as the flies are killed by the electric current 
and drop to the ground where they remain and may be swept up 
and buried. 

“The device itself consists of a panel frame connected with a 
transformer which is attached to any lighting cireuit. The 
frame is crossed by parallel rows of wire which carry a current of 
500 volts. This frame is placed where the flies are known to con- 
gregate and as they are attracted to the parallel wires they 
are killed by the heavy voltage. Rats are killed in the same 
manner. 

“The current is on at all times, but according to the manu- 
facturer, electricity is consumed only when a fly comes in actual 
contact with the wires, and then only a small amount of current 
is used. In his words, ‘One fly will not move a meter.’ The fly 
killer is entirely automatic and requires no attention at all. 

“The same transformer and installation is used for killing 
rats, a change of frame and location being the only requirement. 
The cost is a little more, however, as the body of the rat is not 
eonsumed by the current and electricity is used until the body 
of the animal is removed from the frame. The electric killer 
has been tried and has been very successful in dairies, hotels and 
on farms.”’ 
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DR. DE FOREST’S AUDION ORCHESTRA 


TROCIOUS SQUEALS and whistles and _ squawks, 
quite independent of any message from the broad- 
easting stations, as every one who has worked much 

with triode radio sets knows; are occasionally given out by 
the little tube. But it may not have occurred to every one 
who has unwillingly listened to these extraneous noises that the 
tube which generates them might, under slightly altered condi- 
tions, be induced to give out musical sounds instead. 

That possibility was not overlooked, however, by Dr. Lee 
de Forest, the inventor of the triode; and in Popular Radio 
(New York), he tells of his experiments in operating the triode, 
or rather a set of triodes, as a musical instrument. Incidentally 
it may be noted that Dr. de Forest stiil uses the word “‘audion” 
in place of the now more familiar ‘triode,’ which is natural 
‘enough considering that this was his original name for the 
instrument. To the layman it seems as if an inventor should 
be allowed to name the child of his brain, the rest of the world 
aequiescing; but the present instance is only one of many in 
which the scientific world has elected to rechristen a useful 
ifivention on adopting it. 

In any event, what Dr. de Forest has to say about his audion 
orchestra should be of interest not merely to all radio amateurs 
but to every one who is musically inclined. The inventor as- 
sures us at the outset that the instrument which is famous as a 
detector, an amplifier, and a high-frequency generator, and “‘in 
a score or two of other electrical capacities” has undeveloped 
musical capabilities an earnest of which is found in the fact 
that the audion can produce ‘‘musical harmonies far more 
beautiful than those of any musical instrument yet devised.” 
And he thus elaborates the theme: 


**Musie from the audion! That is the theme which I suggest 
to those who are interested in the undeveloped possibilities of 
the vacuum tube. 

“It is quite possible, I believe, that the musical audion, 
when fully developed and perfected, will revolutionize altogether 
the production of music. It will supersede our organs and 
pianos, even perhaps our symphony orchestras, just as these 


have superseded the musical instruments of ancient times, the 
lyre, the tambor, and the Pipes of Pan. 

‘It. was while developing the audion as a wireless telephone 
detector, and as an amplifier to be used on long-distance tele- 
phone lines, that I made the discovery of audion music. | 
found that when the circuits of an audion tube were adjusted 
in a certain way, so that electrical oscillations were produced, I 
could hear a clear musical note in the connected telephone re- 
ceiver. The quality of this note was exceptionally beautiful. 

‘Every one is familiar with the peculiar plaintive notes pro- 
duced by the Hawaiian guitar when the player slides a piece of 
steel along a string previously set in vibration.. Much the same 
effeet can be obtained with the musical audion by varying 
gradually the pitch of its note. Other effects include the shrill 
warble of birds, staccato drumbeats, heavy organ peals and 
notes closely simulat- 
ing those of the famil- 
iar orchestral instru- 
ments. And even in 
our preliminary experi- 
ments we succeeded in 
producing new tones, 
tones far more ethe- 
real and beautiful than 
any now at the com- 
mand of musicians.” 








It is explained that 
changes of pitch are 
effected by 
ing the inductance or 


modify- 


the capacity of the 
radio circuits; and that 
by using switches to 
take the place of a key- 
board, a series of au- 
dions can be made to 
have the flexibility of 
anorgan. Bulbs three 
inches in diameter were 
used, one bulb for each 
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Copyrighted by G. G. Bain, courtesy of ‘‘Popular Radio.’’ 





HOW THE “AUDION ORGAN” MAY BE PLAYED. 


By means of vacuum tubes, a loudspeaker, and a suitable audio frequency oscillating circuit connected to a keyboard—similar to a piano 
or organ—music of exceptional tone flexibility and sweetness may be produced. The apparatus may be controlled by ‘“‘stops"’ so that the various 
musical instrumerts may not only be imitated, but other tone qualities may be produced that are unknown to the musical world today. 
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octave of the musical scale. Loud-speakers amplify the. sound 
The entire audion orchestra could be contained 
in the cabinet of an ordinary phonograph. And the audion 
orchestra not only has indefinite range but absolute accuracy 
of piteh, and makes possible. Dr. de Forest assures 


indefinitely. 


a point at which a click or dull thud is heard. Below this point 
the phone, spark, and I.C.W. stations are best copied, as above 
this point the set is oscillating, which is the condition necessary 
for the reception of C.W. telegraph signals. When the tuning 
of the secondary circuit is changed the point at which oscillation 





us, complete control of the all-important over- 
tones that give touch quality We quote: 


“The musical audion may be adjusted so that its 
primary tone is absolutely pure, a perfect sine- 
wave. Or this primary tone may be altered merely 
by distorting the electric circuits, so as to cause 
any desired change in the quality of the sound. It 
may be made to counterfeit the piano, the violin, 
the ‘cello or the horn, or may be distorted into any 
sort of sound—musieal or grotesque. 

‘Of course, we must not expect that the develop- 
ment of the audion organ will be entirely free from 
practical difficulties. At least two of these diffi- 
culties can be foreseen already. One is that of 
arranging a tube cireuit which will be perfectly 
stable, so that the tone of the tube will not vary, 
even ever so slightly, after it has been once adjusted. 

“The seeond difficulty is the devising of a pre- 
cise, rapid and dependable system of control. an 
equivalent of the keys and valve mechanisms of the 
ordinary organ. Mere switches and condenser 
knobs are neither precise enough nor quick enough. 

“At the moment these practical obstacles look 
pretty serious. But obstacles have a way of dis- 


appearing as we approach them more closely, 
especially where the audion tube is concerned. 
Probably obstacles to the development of the 


audion organ will be no exception. 
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“In all my work with the audion—and I can im- 
agine no device in the wide range of practical 
physics which has greater fascination than this little bulb—I 
have found no phase of its possibilities quite so interesting as 
this one of the production of musical tones.” 





HOW TO TUNE A THREE-CIRCUIT TUNER 


GOOD MANY BEGINNERS who were persuaded to 
junk their two-cireuit tuners and get three-circuit ap- 
paratus find difficulty in getting as good results with the 

new apparatus as they secured with the old. The trouble, 
says a writer in Q S T (New Haven), is not with the apparatus, 
but with its user; and he offers some practical hints that many 
readers will find of service. We quote: 


“All single-tuned-cireuit receivers have the inherent charac- 
teristie of tuning rather broadly and may also prove a nuisance 
to the community because of the strong waves they may cause 
to be radiated. In congested areas where interference is bad the 
three-circuit tuner is very much to be recommended but, because 
of its more difficult adjustments, it takes some time to be able to 
get the most out of the tuner, especially when it is left to the 
operator without the help of a friend. 

“The ordinary three-circuit regenerative receiver has four 
adjustments that require attention: the series condenser in the 
antenna lead, the vario-coupler adjustments (taps and coupling), 
the grid variometer or secondary condenser, and the plate vario- 
meter. The latter controls the regeneration while the first three 
control the wave-length and selectivity. 

“Either a variable condenser shunted across the secondary 
of the vario-coupler or a variometer in series with the grid 
serves to tune the secondary circuit, while the antenna series 
condenser with the primary coil of the vario-coupler tunes the 
aerial circuit. For the best signal strength it is imperative that 
these two circuits be adjusted to exactly the same wave-léngth. 
Even when so adjusted a near-by station on a wave differing 
considerably from the wave to which the set is tuned may be 
picked up very strongly, so an additional adjustment known as 
coupling is provided which regulates the transfer of energy from 
one coil to the other. Loosening the coupling slightly decreases 
the energy transferred but greatly increases the sharpness or 
selectivity so that interference is greatly minimized. This is 
the big advantage of the three-circuit tuner over the simplified 
types. With the set operating normally and with loose coupling 


it will be noticed that as the plate variometer is turned there is 


occurs in the adjustment of the plate variometer will change 
correspondingly. 

“‘Now with the coupling fairly tight and the secondary tuned 
to approximately the desired wave (which may be known by 
previous experience or by calibration from a buzzer-excited 
wave-meter), the plate circuit is gradually brought into resonance 
with the secondary circuit by turning the plate variometer 
slowly. Just before resonance is reached the tube ‘flops over’ 
into oscillation. With the set oscillating the aerial cireuit is 
then tuned to resonance. When the series condenser knob is 
turned it will be found that the set stops oscillating at a certain 
point but as the knob is turned farther it starts again. This is 
because the aerial when tuned to resonance with the oscillating 
set absorbs energy and, the detector tube being a weak oscillator, 
energy can not be supplied as fast as the aerial circuit absorbs it, 
so the oscillations are stopt. Set the condenser at about the 
middle of this space where oscillations do not occur and turn 
the plate variometer until the set oscillates again. Continue 
with the series condenser as before and it will be found that only 
over a very small part of the seale are the oscillations stopt. 
This should be narrowed down to a degree or so. When this 
adjustment is obtained all the circuits are in resonance and at 
the best possible tuning for that wave in the reception of spark, 
L.C.W., and phone.” 





RADIO PUT IN JAIL—Under a picture that shows a radio set 
in operation in a corridor hedged in by a wire network of unmis- 
takable meaning, Popular Radio (New York) places the face- 
tious caption, ‘‘ Radio Is Put in Jail at Last!” And it supplies 
this entertaining comment: 


“To be apprehended by means of radio and then to be enter- 
tained by it in jail is the ironical outlook for lawbreakers in 
Washington, D. C. The inmates there may stretch themselves 
out on their prison cots and listen to the stirring strains of the 
United States Navy Band, the daily police reports on stolen 
automobiles, and perhaps they may even speculate on the ease 
with which the radio waves penetrate the stone walls of their, 
prison. A loop aerial is used to catch the waves for the receiving 
set. After using ear-phones to tune in, the operator switches the 
programs on to a loud-speaker placed in the rotunda of the jail; 
by this means the inmates in the distant cells hear the entertain- 
ment plainly. Often, however, Captain W. L. Peak allows the 
three hundred and twenty men to leave their cells and come 
down to the auditorium.” 
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ROBIN HOOD RIDES 


HE ‘“‘PASSIONATE PRESS-AGENT™” has not stinted 

superlatives in deseribing Douglas Fairbanks’s new 

photoplay, ‘“‘Robin Hood.” It is ‘‘the greatest film 
show on earth,” he declares, and, altho poking fun at him in her 
criticism written for the New York Tribune, Harriette Underhill 
confesses that ‘‘Robin Hood” is ‘‘magnifieent” and that ‘‘the 
work on it seems so colossal that one wonders how a star, a 
director or a screen writer could ever have had the courage to 
tackle it.” Indeed, 


“Tf they should tell us that it cost $5,000,000 and took two 
years to make, we could easily believe it, for when you look at 


UPON THE SCREEN 


mail. But it is the magnificence of the settings that is most 
impressive here. Such towering walls, high battlements and 
far-reaching halls and courts have never been seen before in 


this age; and they have been so comprehensively photographed °' 


that no effect of size with grace is lost. The thing is a tre- 
mendous spectacle. 

**And then the story changes. Richard goes on the Crusade, 
Prinee John becomes the tyrant of England and the Earl of 
Huntingdon returns to take to the forest as Robin Hood. Then 
the personal story, which has been held in the background, tho 
never lost in all the magnitude and pageantry of the first part, 
breaks out and takes complete possession of the picture. Robin 
Hood, Little John, Friar Tuck and the others of the forest 
against Prince John and his canned constabulary—it’s a battle, 

a quick succession of starts and 





cringing before his angry brother. 








“RICHARD REIGNS ONCE MORE!” 


The climax—‘K'ng Richard,’ supposed dead, returns just in time to save ““Robin Hood”’ (at the right 
by the pillar) from death at the hands of “Prince John's” crossbowmen. ‘“‘John,”’ on the throne, is 


skirmishes and escapes, with 
Robin Hood darting and sending 
darts everywhere, appearing un- 
expectedly, disappearing to defeat 
expectation and always the terror 
of the rich and powerful and the 
bright benefactor of the poor and 
weak. It is in this part of the pic- 
ture that Douglas Fairbanks had 
his fun. And how those in the 
theater last night enjoyed him! 

“Tn the end, of course, Richard 
returns, Robin Hood is restored, 
and he and Maid Marian, after 
separations and dangers, are re- 
united. The story ends with 
Richard pounding on a thick door 
and ealling ‘Huntingdon,’ while 
Earl Robin and the Maid are on 
the other side uninterested, for the 
moment, in him and the festivities 
in their honor.” 


With an enthusiasm almost 
equaling that of the ‘‘passionate 
press-agent,”’ Robert E. Sherwood 
writes in the New York Herald: 


‘*Here is a motion picture which 
is so far ahead of any spectacle 
that has ever gone before that it 
is impossible to appraise it in the 
same terms that have been applied 








the finished production in all its glory you marvel that it ever 
was completed at all. 

“‘On the fourth page of the program are printed ‘interesting 
facts of Douglas Fairbanks in Robin Hood.’ Instead of astound- 
ing us when we read that more than 20,000 persons were em- 
ployed and that ‘the royal banquet room is larger than the con- 
course in the Pennsylvania Terminal’ and that ‘250 tons of 
material went into the castle walls’ and that ‘each of the eight 
towers would hold 276,000 gallons of water’ (or anything) if it 
were a tank instead of a tower, we merely say, ‘Is that all? 
Why, it looks much bigger than that!’ For, in reality, ‘Robin 
Hood’ is the biggest American-made picture we ever have seen.” 


The story, so the New York Times explains, “divides itself 
effectively” into two parts: 


“In the first part there is no Robin Hood, but the Earl of 
Huntingdon instead, a favorite of King Richard, a champion of 
the tournament, and second in command on the King’s Crusade. 
He is a sturdy, prepossessing Knight, but not the bounding 
Fairbanks you know, and he moves amid stupendous eastles, 
in great throngs, robed and splendid in his cloak and coat-of- 


to previous efforts. It represents 
the high-water mark of film production—the farthest step that 
the silent drama has ever taken along the highroad of art. If 
any one picture could be strong enough to lift the movies from 
their much mooted infancy and carry them into a state of 
maturity, ‘Robin Hood’ is that one. 

“*The first thing that must be considered is its size. It is con- 
structed upon a huge scale—it is breath taking in its stupen- 
dousness. That, of course, means little. Many photoplays 
before this have been huge and ponderous. But back of all this 
vast display is an intelligence which is indeed rare. ‘Robin 
Hood’ did not grow from the bank roll; it grew from the mind. 
And this is the chief reason for its superiority. 

**Mr,. Fairbanks himself wrote the story. 

‘He is a super-D’Artagnan; for Robin Hood, because of his 
mythical quality, is essentially a far more romantic figure than 
the dashing Gascon of Dumas’s story. Mr. Fairbanks climbs 
up castle walls, leaps over moats and slides down tapestries. 
The size of the settings allows plenty of scope for his strenuous 
activities. 

‘As the Earl of Huntingdon, Mr. Fairbanks is a splendid 
Knight—dignified, erect and utterly fearless. As Robin Hood, 
he is a wild, irrepressible fellow who is always having a perfectly 
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glorious time. The contrast between 
the two characters is carefully drawn 
and entirely consistent. 

** Allan Dwan directed ‘ Robin Hood,’ 
and his contribution to the general 
worth of the production should not be 
overlooked. He handled the tremen- 
dous mobs skilfully, without forgetting 
that they should be nothing more than 
backgrounds for the real action of the 
play. He managed to focus the 
camera upon the principals, so that 
the dramatic interest is never sub- 
merged. 

“‘We remember one incident par- 
ticularly—a love scene between Mr. 
Fairbanks and Enid Bennett in the 
early part of the picture. For an un- 
usually long time they stand together 
on a baleony, merely looking at each 
other. There are no subtitles to 
deseribe their emotions, and no bois- 
terous action to enliven the scene. 
But the audience gets the sense of the 
thing. There can be no doubt that 
these two young people are falling in 
love with each other, and falling hard. 
It is a marvelous bit of direction, and 








acting as well. 

“The other principal players (there 
are surprizingly few of them) are all 
good—Wallace Beery, Sam de Grasse, 





With shield and armor, above the cave of Robin Hood's men in Sherwood Forest. 


THE BLACK KNIGHT APPEARS 








Paul Dickey and Allan Hale. Mr. Beery 

is a fine figure of a manand a worthy embodiment of King Richard. 
‘***Robin Hood’ is beautiful to look at, it is intelligent, and it 

is overflowing with dramatic vigor. It will run for a long time 

at the Lyric Theater, and will be seen by many people. We 

hope that you who read these lines will be among them.” 


If so, Mr. Sherwood has not 
sinned alone. The same note of approbation is dominant in 


Is this extravagant praise? 


the reviews by other critics—for example in P. W. Gallico’s 
comment in the New York Daily News: 


“The most striking thing about the production is that beauty 
in composition, in photography, in the massiveness of the huge 
sets which suggest so powerfully the iron age of English chivalry, 
is not confined to individual bits. Every single scene is a delight 
to the eye, even while the stirring action grips the heart and 


earries one along to truly joyous heights. Romance, chivalry 
and all the glamour of English history and legend have been 
captured. The spirit of Fairbanks moves through the picture, 
whether he be a diminutive figure poised high on the battle- 
ments shouting confusion to his enemies, the mail-clad knight, 
or the leaping dynamic outlaw riding to save his fair lady.” 





KIND WORDS FOR JAZZ, BUT— 


ARALYSIS OF THE EAR—the musical ear, or perhaps 

we should call it the unmusical—is produced by the cow- 
bells, rattles, and foghorns of jazz, we are told, and yet 

the same authority has a lot to say for jazz itself. By name 
Peter W. Dykema, and by occupation a professor at 
the University of Wisconsin, he recently 














THE HEROINE A HELPLESS CAPTIVE OF THE VILLAIN. 
But ““Maid Marian,’ in the photoplay, is rescued by her gallant lover. 


addrest the 800 delegates to a congress of the 
Playground and Recreation Association and 
Community Service at Atlantic City, and a 
Philadelphia Public 
Ledger quotes him as declaring: 


correspondent of the 


“‘T have some good things to say for jazz. It 
is not the principle of the thing that is bad, it 
is more often the performers. Jazz has a new 
rhythm, a new arrangement of tones, a piquancy, 
a verve and stimulating qualities which are a 
real contribution to music. Jazz is being 
wrecked by nerve-wracking devices. Cow-bells, 
rattles, and foghorns are drowning out its 
merits. Jazz is the victim of its wild, modern 
devotees, who are as bad as the voodoo wor- 
shipers of darkest Africa. 

“Abandon the foghorns, make the jazz 
music low enough so the dancers will have to 
listen and think and to do some of the rhythm 
themselves, and it will be a different sort. The 
present danger is that Americans are losing 
their susceptibility to rhythm. Poor music of 
this kind produces paralysis of the ear.”’ 


Meanwhile, ‘‘canned”’ music: may do mis- 
chief when musical education is neglected: 


“We are in danger of becoming a nation of 
piano-pumpers, radio-rounders and grafonola- 








grinders. Those mechanical instruments, if 











unwisely used, are dan- 
gerous to the musical life 
of America. 

“‘We are a hundred 
years behind even in 
methods of musical edu- 
eation. More free public 
musical education is the 
solution of this barbaric 
condition. One hundred 
years ago education had 
to be secured through 
personal expenditure. 
Now every child is pro- 
vided with education as 
a public duty and neces- 
sity. The same principle 
should be and will be ap- 
plied to musical training. 

‘We are musically un- 
dernourished ; America 
needs good music as badly 
as Austria needs good 
food. What better proof 
of this fact could one ask 
than the haste with which 
the publie turns quickly from one bad popular song to another 
in unconscious search for the songs which will lastingly satisfy 
their musical hunger? Good popular songs are those which 
stress some fine and desirable aspect of American life, and by 
both music and words awaken a sincere response in the hearts 
of the people. 

“I do not mean that good songs need necessarily be ‘high- 
brow’ songs. Let us have lots of songs in lighter vein, songs of 
humor, sport, friendship, love; songs that express any ideal of 
American life, not only its loftier moments.” 














SKETCHED BY A SCULPTOR. 


Pius XI in lead-pencil before becom- 
ing Pius XI in clay. 











According to a statement given out by Community Service, 
Professor Dykema also said, 


** As to the songs which are being sung generally by our people 
to-day, we are living on an unbalanced ration. The term popular 
song commonly used signifies not quality but newness. Theodore 
Thomas said, ‘Popular music is familiar music.’ As a matter of 
fact, no popular song of recent years has had a more wide and 
sustained popularity than ‘America, the Beautiful’ by Katherine 
Lee Bates. The test of a song’s permanent value is that it shall 
awaken a sincere response in its hearers. Such popular songs 
as have not met this test are forgotten; those that were worthy 
in that sense still live richly in the hearts of the people. What 
we want is more of them. 

“We realize that we can not say to the poets and composers of 
America, ‘Sit down and write a folk song.’ However, if our com- 
posers, including those who have written the best of the popular 
songs will set before themselves the purpose of writing songs 
which will be popular not only to-day but ten years from now, 
the result may be a new folk-song literature for America.” 


Thousands upon thousands of Americans all over the country 
love American music, we are told by The Musical Courier, and 
it is beeause American music ‘‘speaks to them in their own lan- 
guage, the language of their souls and their sentiments.”” More 
specifically— 


“That musie is the semi-popular music of the church, the 
semi-popular music of the parlor. It is not a highly cultured 
music; it is not a picturesque music with a picturesque negro 
or Indian idiom; it is often sentimental. But it is not above the 
heads of the people who play it and sing it and listen to it. 

** And all the music guilds and societies in America will never 
amount to a row of pins until they take up a vigorous propaganda 
ealeulated to inspire a knowledge and respect for this sort of 
music. For the men who wrote this music wrote it not to com- 
pete with some foreign ideal or eminence, not to please some 
audience pretending and affecting ‘culture,’ but to please the 
common people, the great unsnobbish, good-hearted American 
public. 

““What we need more than anything else to-day is whole- 
hearted moral and material support of young composers and 
artists who will work to please these people, who will write and 
produce ‘art’ music, orchestra music, choral music, chamber 
musie—that is just one small step, and only one small step, 
above the music these people really, unaffectedly love.” 





MODELING A POPE 


fifty, all told—were clamoring for opportunities to 

paint or model the new Pope, when Léon Cogné, famous 
for his busts of Joffre, Foch, Lyautey and Nivelle, made applica- 
tion last summer. Perhaps because his genius for portraiture 
was well known at the Vatican, M. Cogné contrived to meet 
Monsignor Pizzardo, who seems to make it his business to 
defend Pius XI against artists, but who, nevertheless, promised 
to let M. Cogné see the Sovereign Pontiff for ten minutes. 
Telling the story in L’ Illustration, Cogné remarks that portrait 
busts are not made in ten minutes, and he intimated as much to 
Pizzardo, explaining that it would be necessary to take measure- 
Pizzardo was horrified. In the seulptor’s own words— 


Fw. s ARTISTS—more than three hundred and 


ments. 


“He wouldn’t let me finish what I was trying to say, but 
exclaimed indignantly: ‘Measurements! What are you thinking 
of? You don’t mean to tell me that you intend to go over the 
Holy Father with a pair of compasses! It’s not to be considered 
for a moment—you would offend him outrageously.’ 

“Under this torrent of expostulation, I backed down, agreeing 
to content myself with sketches and to stay only ten minutes. 

“With a consoling smile, Monsignor Pizzardo said, ‘Well, 
when you meet His Holiness, you'll see what can be done. 
Perhaps—’ 

**Leaving the sentence unfinished, he shook hands and walked 
away, his cloak of light silk flapping in the wind. 

“Then, very softly, I stole back down the stairs. I was to 
see the Pope—to-day!—at five o’clock! I could hardly believe 
it. For ten days, I had been trying, but invariably some secre- 
tary or other would declare, ‘So far, 352 artists from all parts of 
the world have asked permission to do a portrait of His Holiness. 
At best you can only claim to be the 353d. The Holy Father is 
too busy. No one will pay any attention to your letters of in- 


troduction. However, here’s an admission card to a collective 

audience to-day.’ And away I would go, humiliated. Whereas 
ry? 

now! 


As the appointed hour approached, Cogné, armed with a 
camera and his portfolio of sketches, was piloted through the 
Vatican by a papal majordomo, and a quite natural bewilder- 
ment came upon him as he neared the room where he was to 
meet the Sovereign Pontiff: 


‘“*What was I expected to do when I saw him? Kneel down? 
Speak to him? The majordomo indicated a genuflexion and, 
bending my head forward, showed me the posture I was to take. 
Again the door opened, this time revealing a room that appeared 
to me simply enormous. It seemed that it was a library. It 
was partly masked by a 
great screen, but I 
thought I could see 
bookshelves. Suddenly, 
right before me, I beheld 
the Holy Father. He 
advanced slowly, wearing 
a white robe, while his 
head was crowned with 
a white skulleap. His 
half-closed eyes peered 
out through thick glasses. 

“I knelt. There came 
a mist before my gaze. 
I heard the Latin words 
that accompany a bene- 
diction. Then I rose, 
and my confusion ended. 
Before me stood only a 
magestic model, who 
spoke in a benevolent 
tone. His voice is 
warm and grave. He 
expresses himself in fault- 
less French. 

“The tripod of my 
camera slipt on the floor 
and I could not make 
it stand. I felt the Pius XI beamed approval upon this 
Holy Father’s eyes fixt portrait of him by Léon Cogné. 
upon me. Forgetting - 








THE FINISHED WORK. 





























ceremony, I spoke out, begging to be excused for my awkward- 
ness. He said gently, ‘Don’t worry. Do your work without 
nervousness, or you will waste time.’ Did he intend to chide 
me for having already wasted time? Or was he encouraging 
me? His smile left no doubt. So I asked the Holy Father 
to repeat his gesture of benediction, as I intended to make 
a statue of him. 

“*T eouldn’t pose in that attitude without appearing stiff,’ 
he replied, ‘but I will bless you, and you can make the exposure 
at whatever moment you like.’ He blest me twice, and each 
time I took a picture. Then he asked, ‘Is that all?’ 

‘*He had already risen. I answered, ‘No, Holy Father; if you 
will allow me, I would like to ask permission to take some 
measurements for use when I make a bust of you.’ 

“He sat down again. I made several hasty sketches, and 
then, with a pair of compasses, took measurements, hurriedly 
jotting down the dimensions. He was immensely interested, 
and said, ‘Are you going to measure the circumference of my 
head? It’s sixty-six centimeters.’”’ 


While this was going on, the majordomo fumbled among 
Cogné’s drawings. There he came upon a photograph of a bust 
of Marshal Lyautey and handed it to the Pope. Bending over 
his shoulder, for he was 


“*A rumble of wheels, a clatter of hoofs, and up drove the black 
carriage. At the four doors within the arcade appeared gen- 
darmes with drawn sabers. The carriage, with its superb horses, 
crossed the court. Within it sat the Pope, in his white cassock, 
and next him was a personage wearing violet. A valet ran to 
open the carriage door, and the Holy Father, wearing an immense 
violet hat, alighted. Accompanied by a body servant, he 
ascended the steps and disappeared. The gendarmes were on 
their knees, with heads bowed. Other men knelt at the four 
doors. 

“‘We hurried in. Ahead went the red lackeys carrying the 
bust, and we followed. Through innumerable rooms and endless 
corridors we went in procession. until we came to the Throne 
Room, where I installed my bust. Monsignor Giuseppe, the 
Pope’s special attendant, received us. Slowly the red door 
opened, as on the day before, and His Holiness entered. I knelt 
and received his benediction. Imagine my elation when I be- 
held the smile with which he approvingly scanned the bust! 
Readjusting his spectacles, he looked at Rigal and his drawing 
and appeared far from surprized at finding a second artist. 

“‘As the heat was oppressive, the attendant opened the win- 
dows, for the Pope seemed to feel the need of air. His Holiness 
sat down, took out his breviary, and read. 

“Rigal and I set to 





seated, he waited to see 
how it would impress 
him. Reading on— 


“The Man of Moroc- 
eo!’ he said. ‘What an 
excellent bust! You have 
added a detail of the 
first importance—that 
cigarette between his 
fingers. He smokes all 
day and half the night, 
tho his mind remains as 
splendidly clear as ever.’ 

“The majordomo 
showed him also the 
bust of the apostolic 
nuncio. ‘How good that 
is of Cerretti!’ the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff said. ‘And 
yet I think his smile is 
broader when he isn’t 
posing.’ 

“All this was said 
slowly and simply. With 
my compasses I con- 
tinued to take measure- 
ments. I sketched 
rapidly, but his face had 
a questioning look. This 
time I no longer dared 








MEASURING THE POPE'S EAR. 
This shocked Monsignor Pizzardo, but was unavoidable in making tne portrait. 


work. The only sound 
was that of crayon on 
paper, so silent were my 
footsteps as I went back 
and forth between model 
and bust, constantly 
making corrections. 

“Like the former one, 
this sitting lasted three- 
quarters ofanhour. At 
the end of that time, the 
Holy Father stood up to 
look at our work, and 
we knew by his beaming 
smile that he was pleased. 

‘“*The same ceremonial 
as before attended his 
withdrawal. We knelt 
and kissed -his ring.” 

When the bust was 
finished, all but the final 
retouching, Cogné and 
Rigal paid another visit 
to the Pope. Says the 
sculptor: 


“We waited for the 
Holy Father in the little 
Throne Room. Before 
giving the bust its finish- 
ing touches, I looked 








to insist, and realized 
that I must stop. He 
rose. Heglanced at my work. Kneeling, I saw the hem of his 
white cassock, the violet slippers embroidered with green, the 
pendent acorns, the branch of little leaves enclosing a cross. 

“The white cassock vanished. I lifted my head. Once more 
I saw the great library, with its magnificence, its carpets, its 
books, and I seemed to see kneeling figures in violet and in red. 

“The audience had lasted three-quarters of an hour. That 
evening I ate no dinner. In my hotel room, I feverishly de- 
veloped my negatives, and dawn found me still drawing inde- 
fatigably and making proofs.” 


Monsieur Rigal, an old crony of Cogné’s, has a studio in Rome, 


and there the sculptor began work on his portrait bust of the 
Pope. After a day’s toil— 


“We looked at it. The head seemed to us enormous, yet 
it tallied exactly with the measurements. Standing beside me, 
Rigal begun sketching the bust and took several photographs 
of it.” 

Now to compare it with the model and make corrections. 
By appointment, Cogné, accompanied by Rigal—and the bust— 
went to the Vatican. There they waited outside the Pope’s 
private apartment for him to return from his daily drive in the 
Vatican gardens: 


again at my illustrious 
model. « Still the same simplicity, still the symphony in white, 
the cassock of white flannel with little white buttons, the short 
cape covering a pair of broad shoulders, the high girdle. 
Around his neck he wore a gold chain, from whose boutonniere 
hung a superb cross of gold set with diamonds and an amethyst. 
‘*What strength in his face! The wide brow is almost with- 
out wrinkles. And what eyes! Clear and frank, they express 
great intelligence and great goodness. I recalled what Mon- 
signor Cerretti had said to me in my studio: ‘You will find His 
Holiness kindness itself. He is a great scholar, knowing all 
languages. For forty years he has read everything. Often 
the stars would fade in the sky while he bent over his manu- 
scripts.’ %” 


A product of photography, in part, and in part of exact 
measurement, Mr. Cogné’s portrait bust was a rrecise effigy. 
But was it more than that? Did it disclose the Pope’s char- 
acter, his mentality, his temperament—in a word, his per- 
sonality? What would the Pope himself say of it? 


“When all was finished, the Pope rose and came to see the 
results of our labor. He nodded benevolently. Rigal and 
I were on our knees, awaiting his benediction, but he did better 
—insecribed my work with his own signature, PONT. MAX. 
P. P. XI. That was his way of thanking me.” 





—— 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN ATTACK ON DR. FOSDICK 


ERESY HUNTERS are on the war-path again, we are 

told, their latest attack being directed against Dr. 

Harry Emerson Fosdick, a Baptist minister preaching 

in a Presbyterian pulpit, who is charged with rejecting the four 

great doctrines of Christianity—the virgin birth, the inspiration 

of the Scriptures, the atonement of Jesus, and Christ’s second 

coming. In the face of this “infamy,” the Rev.. Harold J. 

Hamilton, of Rochester, Mich., declares that “‘it is time for the 
Protestant churches to clean house and 


modern view or the more liberal view in the much diseust sermon 
on the Fundamentalists, we are told further, but for a church 
‘*big enough and comprehensive enough to hold both points of 
view.”” One of the immediate causes of the complaint is con- 
tained in the following excerpt from his sermon, ‘“‘Shall the 
Fundamentalists Win?’’ Commenting on the “bitter intoler- 
ance” of the Fundamentalists and insisting that ‘“‘intolerance 
solves no problems,”’ Dr. Fosdick goes on: 


“IT know people in the Christian 





banish every modernist minister from 
his pulpit.”” Our churches, he says, as 
he is quoted in the New York Tribune, 
“have become hotbeds of infidelity, 
higher criticism and evolution. The 
monkey gospel is to-day predominant 
in the Protestant Church. The Bible 
has been reduced to a classic. The 
blood atonement is called a slaughter- 
house religion and a religion of gore.” 

The occasion of the onslaught on 
Dr. Fosdick is a sermon delivered 
by him in the First Presbyterian 
Chureh, New York, of which he is 
pastor. In this sermon he accuses 
the Fundamentalists of attempting to 
run out of the evangelical churches 
all who do not believe in the literal 
interpretation of the Bible and in the 
four cardinal doctrines of the Protes- 
tant creeds, and bespeaks a larger 
Church in which people of all beliefs 
may work and worship. But his real 
object, replies one traditionalist, is 
“to make Unitarians and rationalists 
of his generation.” The Continent 
(Presbyterian), on the other hand, 
views the eminent preacher’s attitude 
in a far different light, averring that 
any one who reads the sermon with 
an unclouded desire to be fair will 
see that he is attempting only “to 
propagate in the Church a spirit of 
tolerance and fellowship toward vary- 
ing views of Christian fact and faith. 
He is laboring to establish friendly 
recognition of the equal right of all 
men to find a place in the Church 
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A MORE “HOSPITABLE” CHURCH. 


This is the object of Dr. Harry E. Fosdick, who says 
“intolerance solves no problems.” 


churches, ministers, missionaries, lay- 
men, devoted lovers of the Lord and 
servants of the Gospel, who, alike as 
they are in their personal devotion to 
the Master, hold quite different points 
of view about a matter like the virgin 
birth. Here, for example, is one point 
of view: that the virgin birth is to be 
accepted as historical fact; it actually 
happened; there was no other way 
for a personality like the Master to 
come into this world except by a 
special biological miracle. That is 
one point of view, and many are the 
gracious and beautiful souls who hold 
it. But, side by side with them in 
the evangelical churches is a group of 
equally loyal and reverent people who 
would say that the virgin birth is not 
to be accepted as an historic fact. To 
believe in virgin birth as an explana- 
tion of great personality is one of the 
familiar ways in which the ancient 
world was accustomed to account for 
unusual superiority. . . . So Pythag- 
oras was called virgin born, and 
Plato, and Augustus Cesar, and many 
more. Knowing this, there are within 
the evangelical churches large groups 
of people whose opinion about our 
Lord’s coming would run as follows: 
those first disciples adored Jesus—as 
we do; when they thought about his 
coming they were sure that he came 
specially from God—as we are; this 
adoration and conviction they asso- 
ciated with God’s special influence 
and intention in his birth—as we do; 
but they phrased it in terms of a bio- 
logical miracle that our modern minds 
ean not use. So far from thinking 
that they have given up anything 
vital in the New Testament’s attitude 
toward Jesus, these Christians remem- 
ber that the two men who contributed 
most to the Church’s thought of the 








who take Jesus for Lord and Master 

and desire to preach for him and live for him as_ the 
only Savior of a sinning world.” But many other Pres- 
byterian leaders and journals indignantly repudiate Dr. 
Fosdick, and the agitation was brought to a head when the 
Presbytery of Philadelphia recently sent a formal protest to 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church against the 
kind of preaching in the First Presbyterian Church in New 
York. The Genera! Assembly does not meet until next May, 
and in the meantime one of the trustees of Dr. Fosdick’s church 
is quoted in the New York press as saying that he “has the 
undivided support of our church. His Philadelphia critics have 
not fully stated his principles.’’” He was not pleading for the 


divine meaning of the Christ were 
Paul and John, who never even distantly allude to the virgin 
birth. 

‘* Here in the Christian churches are these two groups of people, 
and the question which the Fundamentalists raise is this: shall 
one of them throw the other out? Has intolerance any contri- 
bution to make to this situation? Will it persuade anybody of 
anything? Is.not the Christian Church large enough to hold 
within her hospitable fellowship people who differ on points 
like this and agree to differ until the fuller truth be manifested? 
The Fundamentalists say not. They say that the liberals must 
go. Well, if the Fundamentalists should succeed, then out of 
the Christian Church would go some of the best Christian life 
and consecration of this generation—multitudes of men and 
women, devout and reverent Christians, who need the Church 
and whom the Church needs.” 














It is worth remembering always, says The Christian Work 
(Undenominational) that Dr. Fosdick did not start this con- 
troversy, that ‘“‘the Fundamentalists did, with their proposal 
to cast out of the Church all who disagreed with them.”” And 
what suggestion of the spirit of Christ is there in the action of 
the Philadelphia Presbytery? asks this journal. ‘‘Can any man 
imagine Jesus Christ standing up in that meeting and demanding 
that Harry Fosdick be silenced in New York because he is telling 
the truth as God gives him to see it? Was He interested in the 
suppression of the facts of history or of men’s interpretation of 
those facts?” 

“Tf the Church is really God’s Church, it must have the 


great freedom of God. As Christians we can not help being 
free men, free to learn what God has to teach 
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even in nations where it has held a preponderance of the people 
under its control. It passes peace resolutions with armies train- 
ing in the field. It proclaims the coming of the day of world 
peace with the navies at target practise in its sequestered harbors. 
“These statements are but part of the many accusations now 
being made against Christianity, which threaten the ultimate 
success of our missionary program. We have anticipated the 
hour when pagan.religions would come face to face with the 
claims of Christianity as a world religion. That day has arrived. 
It brings with it the most critical hour in the history of our Holy 
Christianity. If there was ever.a time when we need to have 
faith in God and stand stedfast, unmovable, abounding in the 
works of the Lord, it is now. Let those who know how to pray 
remain upon their knees. Let those who know the value of in- 
tercession seek daily to increase that company by urging others 
to take the time’to become interested and to pour out their souls 
for the ultimate success of the faith upon 





us, no matter what means He uses for His 
teaching, free, yes, eager, to learn, what He 
teaches through the rocks of the earth and 
the bones of prehistoric beasts, through the 
psychological development of man and the 
history of religion, through the Bible and 
through experience, both the experience of 
the race and of ‘the individual.” 


But a shock of anger strikes the tradi- 
tionalists when they read Dr. Fosdick’s 
sermon, for to them it breathes of sedition 
against the Seripture. The Presbyterian 
(Philadelphia) indignantly asserts that Dr. 
Fosdick, a Baptist, stands in a Presbyterian 
pulpit and denies Presbyterian doctrine by 
pooh-poohing the virgin birth, the Resurrec- 
tion, and Christ’s coming to judge the world 
at the last day. So, 


“What is all this but concentrated law- 
lessness, and we ask Dr. Fosdick how, as a 
profest Christian, a gentleman, and a fair 
man, he justifies himself in being a party 
to such violence and lawlessness in this 
twentieth century? If a Presbyterian min- 
ister should appear in a Baptist pulpit every 
Sabbath and attack and belittle the adult 
immersion baptism and other cardinal teach- 
ings of such a congregation, would he ap- 
prove of it? How does this violence against 
the constitution of the Church differ in 
nature from violence. of the bootleggers 








© Clinedinst, Washington. 
SEEKING THE UNCHURCHED. 
Dr. Roland Cotton Smith, president 
of the Modern Churchmen’s Union 
formed to promote spiritual freedom. 


which depends our immortal happiness and 
our eternal destiny.” 





MODERN HUNTERS FOR 
THE TRUTH 


66 HE TRUTH and nothing but the 
truth, if the heavens fall,”’ is the 
avowed object of the Modern 


Churechmen’s Union of America, recently 
formed in New York by a small body of 
Episcopal clergymen who claim the right to 
put their own spiritual interpretation on the 
creeds, in accordance with the results of 
modern science and of Biblical scholarship. 
With this program the new organization 
hopes, according to its exponents, to “‘pro- 
mote anew evangelism among the unchurched 
classes,” to reach the young man coming 
out of college, and to reestablish a contact 
between the Church and those who “‘are 
frightened away by a sense of awe at its 
ultra-conservatism.” As announced to the 
press, the tentative program of the union 
includes the following purposes: 


“To maintain the right to interpret the 
historic expressions of our faith in accor- 
dance with the results of modern science 
and Biblical scholarship. 








against the Constitutien -of the United 

States in its article on Prohibition? If this lawlessness is to 
continue in the Church, how is she to be of any power against 
the lawlessness in the nation and the world that is threatening 
to destroy our civilization?” 





PAGANS CURSING CHRISTIANITY 


HRISTIANITY IS ENGAGED in one of its bitterest 
contests with paganism and is being openly flouted by 
pagans, we are told, as the greatest piece of hypocrisy 

ever practised on an unsuspecting world. In the Orient opposing 
forces are said to be refusing to submit to the control of the Chris- 
tian faith and to be seeking to defend themselves against the 
encroachments and claims of the missionaries who represent the 
“foreign” religion. Intelligent natives, says the Western Chris- 
tian Advocate (Methodist), are hurling into the teeth of the mis- 
sionaries such caustic and formidable replies that they ‘are 
almost staggering our leaders.”” Moreover, 

“The native faiths are filling the Far East with a description 


of Western Christianity as a war-loving and war-promoting 
organization. They are claiming that Christianity, a cannon- 


ball, a submarine, a gas-bomb, and a battle-ship all go together. 
They hurl into our teeth the accusation that Christ is the Prince 
of Peace and the Christian Church the instrument for making 
that doctrine effective throughout the world, but that the cold 
fact is that thus far Christ’s teaching has not produced that result 


“To advance, as an aid to the ultimate 
reunion of Christendom, cooperation and fellowship between 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and other Protestant 
churches. 

“To promote a new evangelism among the unchurched classes 
of our population, which shall win their allegiance to the religious 
and moral demands.of the Kingdom of God. 

“To further the application of Christian principles in all in- 
dustrial, social and international relations. 

“To promote the adaptation of the church services to the 
needs of the time. 

‘*To emphasize afresh the nature of the Christian life as per- 
sonal fellowship with God and to study with sympathy those 
movements and tendencies of thought which are mystical in 
character.” 


“Sincere and deep religious conviction, a spirit of honest and 
unhampered search after the truth, practical interest in the 
problems of social life and a purpose as churchmen to enlarge 
and inspire the company of believers,”” comments the Springfield 
Republican, ‘‘are connoted by the program in its entirety. 
Whether it is entirely ‘orthodox’ depends, perhaps, upon its 
application.”” But it is to be applied with the modern spirit, 
says the Rev. Dr. Roland Cotton Smith, president of the union, 
not with the spirit of the man who ‘dissects a dead Christ and 
lets the Divine Spirit blow by him.”’ Dr. Smith, who is rector 
emeritus of St. John’s Church, Washington, D. C., announces 
further that the union’s campaign of education will ‘‘rest upon 











and dignify scholarship.”” Take apostolic succession for exam- 
ple, he says, as he is quoted in the press: 


“It is a great word, full of magnificent meaning. We stumble 
over it instead of writing it on our banner. It has a spiritual 
meaning and that is the real meaning—more real than the literal 
one. The spirit that inspired the Apostles coming down through 
the ages, inspired other men, making them successors of the 
Apostles, making the church. 

**For some reason the modern churchman is afraid of the word 
‘spiritual.’ He always seems to be apologizing for it, whereas 
the spiritual interpretation is the true interpret:tion. Instead 
of taking that fundamental position we let our brothers put a 
literal and narrow meaning into a great word which they have 
a right to be proud of, while we 
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A RITUAL PRAYER FOR SOCIAL JUSTICE 


PLENDID JUDAISM AS IT IS, the liturgical appeal for 
S economic justice recently incorporated in the Jewish 
Union Prayer Book, and used for the first time on the Day 

of Atonement, is also good Christianity, we are told, since it 
ean be applied to all races and religions. The new prayer, the 
idea of which is as old as the injunction, ‘“‘ Thou shalt not muzzle 
the ox that treadeth out the corn,” is an appeal for the rights 
of labor and a warning against the sin of covetousness. Some 
may question its appropriateness, says The Jewish Tribune 
(New York), “but every one who knows of the unfortunate 
attitude of labor toward religion 





who really know where we are 
going, go stumbling over a totally 
unnecessary obstacle. 

“It is thesame with the creeds. 
A creed is a noble expression of 
high thought growing out of the 
deepest experiences. 

“We modern churchmen see 
within the different articles pro- 
found and inevitable spiritual 
meanings which are the very life 
of the church and which the 
makers of the creeds also saw. 
It is not that they contain little, 
it is that they mean so much 
that we suffer from an excess of 
illumination. 

“We claim the right to put 
our own spiritual interpretation 
into the creeds, without being 
ealled dishonest or disloyal. 
We believe our brothers sincere 
and honest and loyal, and we 
claim the same consideration for 





THE HARVEST 
By William Norris Burr 


‘¢ ALL harvest hopes are shattered by the frost! 
The labor of the year is spent in vain! 
All through the growing season sun and rain 
Favored my fields for fatness; but—all’s lost! 
No ‘joy of harvest’ this year!” 


Of mental vigor did a man complain— 
Both mind and heart impoverishing by the strain— 
When lo! these sights his inner vision crossed: 


Fields of fine friendship to be harvested; 
Laughter of little children; love-feasts spread 
On his own dear home-tables; noble thought 
Sown for his harvesting by men who'd wrought 
In high-soul’d passion; beauty of the sod, 
The sky, the mountain; music; soul-throbs; God! 
—The Congregationalist (Boston). 


will welcome this first modern 
attempt officially to emphasize 
in our ritual the duty which the 
employer owes to his employee.” 
The prayer runs, in part, as 
follows: 


“On this day of self-examina- 
tion let us search and examine 
our ways in genuine integrity 
of mind, and in humility of spirit 
make acknowledgment that we 
ourselves have not been suffi- 
ciently mindful of the interests 
and rights of our fellow men. 
We have been too ready to seize 
upon any excuse to hold what 
we have, and even to multiply 
it without due regard to the wel- 
fare of our brothers and sisters 
who depend upon us. In this 
solemn hour let us resolve to be 
helpful to the men and women 


At such cost 








ourselves.” 


In rejoicing to see that the aim of the union is not to 
antagonize anybody or any drift of opinion within the Church, 
but to offer the Church’s message “in terms congenial to 
the aspirations and ideals that . . . are stirring everywhere,” 
The Churchman (Episcopal) finds another note of weleome in 
“‘the emphasis on the practical and mystical side of religion,” 
declaring that ‘‘the weakness of modernism has been, and still 
is, over-intellectualism. It has strest Biblical criticism, freedom 
of religious thought, progress of theology, but man does not live 
by the eategories of the intellect alone. His instinet for worship 
and for service must be met and satisfied.”” But 


‘In nothing, perhaps, is the newly launched association more 
modern than in its desire to bring about the reunion of the 
Churehes. The present situation is a seandal and an offense to 
God and man. If the Modern Churehmen’s Union ean do any- 
thing to-improve the relations between our own Church and the 
other reformed Churches it will go far to justify its existence. 
On all these and on other grounds we welcome this new sign of 
life within our borders. Every man and woman that claims 
spiritual loyalty to the Episcopal Church should deem it at 
onee a privilege and a duty to rally to a banner on which are 
inseribed words that speak of loyalty to Christ and to the suffi- 
ciency of His revelation to-meet the needs of the new age.” 


The other officers of the Modern Churchmen’s Union, as 
reported in the press, are: -Vice-presidents: the Rev. Elwood 
Woreester, rector of Emanuel Church, Boston; the Rev. Russe! 
Bowie, rector of St. Paul’s Church, Richmond, Va., and editor 
of The Southern Churchman; the Rev. Dr. Leighton Parks, 
rector of St. Bartholomew's Church, New York City; the Rev. 
Frank Nelson, Cincinnati; the Rev.. Carl Grammer, Phila- 


delphia; the Rev. Hugh Birckhead; rector of Emanuel Church, 
Baltimore; the Rev. Dr. Edward S. Travers, Dean of the Cathe- 
dral, St. Louis, Missouri; and Mrs. Willard Straight; Treasurer, 
George Foster Peabody; and Secretary, Dr. H. N. Arrowsmith, 
of the Cathedral of the Incarnation, Baltimore. 


who earnestly and _ sincerely 
strive to make a better world, and 
let us on our own part seek to establish this world by such justice 
as shall be stimulated by generous sympathies, and by such 
righteousness as shall be based upon genuine sacrifice. . . . 

“Tf our world is torn by great divisions and suspicions due to 
what is believed to be an unfair and unjust distribution of the 
world’s goods, we can not and must not regard such a condition 
as inevitable and normal. No peace of mind is possible when one 
lives in the shadow of unwarranted economic uncertainty and in 
the fear of industrial power that is felt to be used arbitrarily. It is 
well to be reminded that, even if these fears and suspicions are 
groundless, they yet remain unsettling influences in the lives of 
men. They yet disturb them and rob them of confidence in them- 
selves and faith in their fellow men. But the fears of great 
masses of men have a foundation, and the recurrent protests of 
thousands of men and women are justified. Upon this day, 
when our hearts are searched by Him who sees and knows all, 
it is for each one of us to summon his own conscience to help 
rectify the wrong according to his power.” 


The prayer recalls to the Brooklyn Eagle the trend of the 
Federal Council of Churehes of Christ in America along the 
same line of protest against social injustice. ‘‘a trend that has 
not been without its clashes with the dominant minds in those 
classes which give largest material support to the churches as 
they now exist.” -Most.of us, we are told, may believe that 
only approximations of fair and just distribution of this world’s 
goods are possible in any civilization and that nowhere else is 
there so close an approximation as in America. ‘‘That is 
probably the view of wealthy and powerful Jews as it is the 
view of wealthy and powerful Christians: — 


“*But Christians and Jews who are neither wealthy nor power- 
ful are vastly more numerous. Intelligent and progressive 
rabbis, like intelligent and progressive ministers, seek to stem 
the tide of desertion from regular. religious: connections by 
making this majority class feel that the spirit of the synagogue 
and the spirit of the church is one of sympathy with all reason- 
able demands of cooperation. in all reasonable reforms. And, 
as unfaith and anarchy are twin sisters, these efforts are entitled 
to universal encouragement.” 
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For the millions who 


love Tomato Soup! 


Right from the heart of the luscious 
tomato comes Campbell’s Tomato Soup! 
Just the pure delicious, tonic juices and rich 
“meat” from the flawless fruit, sun-ripened 
on the vines! Every tomato is washed 
five times in crystal-pure running water. 
Every trace of skin, seed and core fibre is 
strained out, leaving only the smooth, 
delightful tomato puree. This is enriched 
with choice butter and blended and spiced, 
after our own exclusive recipe, to as 
tempting a tomato soup as ever was placed 
upon a dining table! Just taste it! 


12 cents a can 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department cannot be returned. 


“<P ECAUSE of Beauty” Miss Morgan 
‘ealls her new volume, from which, 
because of its beauty, we reprint the ap- 
pealing poem, 
A MAN TO A WOMAN 
By Ance.ta MorGan 


And you shall walk with other loves 
Because I left you free; 

Of other souls shall take your fill 

Who loved the soul of me. 

And you shall have your feast with those 
Who never saw my face... 

And yet beside you at the board 

My heart shall have its place. 


And though you seek for Arcady 
Where once you sought for me, 

And though with others you may share 
Our Paradisal tree, 

So greatly doth your spirit hold 

My being in its spell, 

That he whose ‘word shall comfort you 
Shall comfort me as well. 


In other climes and other years 
Beyond the alluring sea. 

Oh you shall go your wilful way 

Who might have gone with me. 

And you shall give to other loves 
What you to me denied, 

And you shall call him what you will 
Who dwelleth by your side... . 


So deeply hath my spirit claimed 

Its old captivity, 

That he who clasps the form of you 
Shall hold the heart of me. 

With other friends the future years 
Your cycle shall fulfil, 

Yet I who stand from you apart... 
I am your lover still! 


Town or country? Country or town? 
In the New York Evening Post, three 
stanzas condemn the town, while, in the 
London Chapbook, three stanzas defend it. 
Here we print both poems: 


TO THE URBANE 
By Rayrmonp HoLpeN 


Who can not drink the wild wind, 
Must set dry lips to little pools. 
Who can not feed upon sun-fire 
Must wait until the sun cools. 


So raise your towering city walls, 
You miserable all! 

Build strong roofs above your heads 
To catch the stars that fall. 


Stop your ears against the wind, 

Ward the great light from your eyes, 
Clothe the naked earth with cobbles, 
Tell old horses you are wise! 


NEVER, NEVER DID I DREAM 


By Haroutp Lewis-Coox 


I never thought that I should walk 
In ecstasy the streets of town, 

Or find a heart more beautiful 
Than red leaves fluttering down. 


I did not know archangels pass 


That I should walk with these. 


But by my side one went to-day; 
I saw, and I had speech with him. 
And I forgot, who ne'er forgot, 
How cold are streets, and grim! 





From Contemporary Verse (Philadelphia) 
we’ select three poems of nature—or of 
nature and life: 

A WOOD PATH IN AUTUMN 
By Lena M. ‘Hatr 





I've waded ankle deep in moving gold. 

A golden mist has all enfolded me. 

I have heard rhythmic murmurs, sounding low 
The full-toned diapason of the sea. 


I've walked through living flame without a fear: 
Plucked burning brands where vivid sumacs 
throng. 

O little birds, too early winging south,— 
What wealth of wasted fabric for a song! 
THE GOLDFINCH 
| 
By Ciaripet Weeks AVERY | 
| 
This is the soul of the yellow rose | 

That was tethered and mute so long 


Darting about on golden wings, 
And glad in the gift of song. 


It left its throne on the mother bush, 
And gave its heart to a bee, 

And flies in the golden sunlight now— 
The soul of a rose set free 


LET ME IN! 


By Nora Arcuisatp SmItu 





There came a little sobbing wind, 
Sighing at the crevice of the casement, 

Prying at the pane with trembling fingers, 
Moaning in the darkness of the night: 

Lonely, desolate, afraid, uncomforted, 

Shut out from warmth, from light, from company, 
Out in the cold, the rain, the silences. 


What aileth thee, O wind? 

Why dost thou strive to force my casement? 
Why dost thou sigh and moan and thus complain? 
What wouldst thou have of me, unhappy wind? 


“IT am shut out, shut out, chilly and comfortless, 
From time's creation do I walk apart. 

Fire hath a roof, water an abiding, 

Light hath a house wherein to dwell; 

Only the wind can nowhere find a shelter, 
Hapless, aloof, homeless, a-cold and lone!"’ 


Oh, brother wind, well do I know thy story. 
I also am uncomforted, alone; 

Restless, uneasy, like a dry leaf blowing, 
Sighing and moaning at my dear one’s window 
Trying her lattice in the gloomy dark. 

Like thee, I have no home, no comforting, 
Like thee, I shiver in the bitter cold. 

Oh, let me in! true love, for love of loving, 
No shelter have I save within thy heart! 


A LITTLE book called ‘‘ The Village Street 
and Other Poems”’ brings us this 


SONG 


By Freperick Faust 


When the almond trees are sweet 
With blossoms pale as foam, 

We'll walk together to the church 
And walk together home; : 


Some evening when the almond bloom, 
The earliest of the year, 

Is falling slowly, spirit-soft, 
On you and me, my dear; 


Some evening when the wind is hushed 
And both our hearts are still 

For wonder that so large a world 
Should hold so little ill. 





A GRACEFUL writer of verse, himself, 
Mr. Don Marquis welcomes poets as con- 
tributors to his column in the New York 
Tribune, and it is there that we read the 
strangely elusive, but nevertheless charm- 
ing lyrie called 


THE OTHER GARDEN 
By Marrua Banninc THomas 


I must find the other garden. 

Where the moon lets down her hair, 
And the little fluted fountain 

Has a singing gown to wear. 


I must find the smooth gray pebbles 
On the path beside the gate, 
Where the lonely poplar listens 
And the leaves have learned to wait 


For the whisper of your coming, 
And your shadow springing tall 

To quench the fragrant pattern 
Of the roses on the wall— 


I must find the other garden 
And the little fountain there, 

For perhaps you have remembered 
How the moon lets down her hair! 


RECENTLY we reproduced a_ touching 
poem about “The Unwilling Gypsy,” 
and now, in the London Mercury, we find 
this miniature of a willing Gypsy: 


EPITAPH ON A VAGABOND 
By ALEXANDER GRAY 


Careless I lived, accepting day by day 

The lavish benison of sun and rain, 

Watching the changing seasons pass away 
And come again. 


Now the great Harvester has stilled my breath; 

In this cold house I neither hear nor see. 

Though in my life I never thought of Death, 
Death thought of me. 


An accomplished editor of verse remarks 
that ‘“‘one of the fruits of Witter Bynner’s 
Oriental journeys is, no doubt, the fol- 
lowing poem”’ in the New York Nation: 


A GOOD-BY FROM THE SHIP 
By Witter ByYNNER 


Meetings are only partings, friend. 

We might have known 

That in the end 

Every one goes his way alone. .. . 

We shared blue mornings on the sea, 
White mountain-moons. 

You played for me 

On your bamboo-flute the Chinese tunes 
That went with’wine-cups and the song 
Chrysanthemum sang, 

Ten stanzas long, 

When she laughed with us in Chinkiang. 
Pure were the poems you explained 

On Canton walls ‘ 

The day it rained; 

And always now the twilight falls 

More quietly because you said: 

“This is the hour 

When griefs are shed 

As light as petals from a flower.” 

These things and other things are mine 
To bless you for. 

We send a sign 

Of goodwill, between ship and shore. . . . 
Meetings like ours have always shone 
Beyond their end— 

But we might have known, 

Meetings are only partings, friend. 
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‘DoClaims Compensate for 
Damaged Freight? 


DEALER has waited sev- 
eral weeks for a shipment 
ordered by wire. His customer 
is patient but insists that the de- 
lay is proving costly. 

The goods finally arrive —in 
badly damaged condition. More 
delays and disappointments. 

A claim can be filed against 
the railroad, but arguments and 
damage claims are poor substi- 
tutes for goods sorely needed. 


HE mere monetary loss in- 
volved ina freight claim is 
but one chapter in the story ot 
damaged freight. That priceless 
adjunct of a growing business, 
the good will of the dealer and 
his customer, is impaired. 
That is why broad -visioned 
executives in all lines ofbusiness 
are investigating the subject of 
betterpacking. They are looking 
to their shipping departments as 
one means of reducing the per- 
centage of customer turnover. 
Using safe packing as a new 
selling tool, as another aid in 
outstripping competition, and as 
a creator of good will. 


HROUGH theredesigning 
of crates and changes in 
packing methods, damage to 
goods in transit can be mate- 
rially reduced. At the same 
time substantial savings can 
often be effected through reduc- 
tion in packing costs and trans- 
portation charges. 
One shipper, who uses 300 


cars of crating lumber annually, 
reports that, through the co- 
operation of. a Weyerhaeuser 
crating engineer, he is now sav- 
ing 25% of the lumber formerly 
required for one of his crates, 
and 18% on another; another 
shipper states that, through the 
use of a lighter species of lum- 





Frequently, crates that appear sound to 
the casual observer, fail in action because 
certain hazards of transportation have 
been overlooked or disregarded in the crate 
design. 

The drawing above shows the bottom of 
a standard crate used by a manufacturer 
in shipping an article weighing several 

hundred pounds. Heavy packages of this 

character are seldom lifted. They are usu- 
ally dragged or skidded in the direction of 
the long dimension. The bottom ne this crate 
is such that the crate cannot be dragged 
across the floor without danger of tearing 
loose some of the frame members with pos- 
sible consequent damage to the contents. 

Chance for damage from this particular 
hazard has been eliminated in the re- 
designed crate shown below. Note that two 
bottom extend the full length ot 
the crate and provide a surface on which 
the crate may be skidded without 
of loosened nails or frame members. 











ber and a new design, he has re- 
duced the shipping weight of 
one item sufficiently to effect an 
annual savingof$10,000in freight 
charges alone. 

Every day Weyerhaeuser 
crating engineers are on the job 
showing shippers how to pre- 
vent shipping losses, and in 
many cases pointing out large 
savings thatcan be made in their 
packing practices. 


ITHOUT obligation or 
cost to you,a Weyerhaeu- 
ser practical crating engineer 
willcome to your plant, and with 
the co-operation of your ship- 
ping department, redesign your 
shipping containers to fit the 
product to be packed. 
Lumber is the standard ma- 
terial for shipping containers. 
For this purpose, this organiza- 
tion offers to factory and indus- 
trial buyers, from its fifteen dis- 
tributing points, ten different 
kindsoflumber of uniform qual- 
ity and in quantities adequate 
to any shipper’s needs. 

A booklet, ‘‘Better Crating,’’ which 
outlines the principles of crate construc- 
tion and explains the personal service of 
the Weyerhaeuser engineers, will be 
sent on request to any manufacturer who 
uses crating lumber. 

Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are 
distributed through the established trade 
channels by the WeyerhaeuserSalesCom- 
pany, Spokane, Washington, with branch 
offices at 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago; 220 Broadway, New York; 
Lexington Building, Baltimore; and 4th 
and Robert Streets, St. Paul; and with 
representatives throughout the country. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL* MINNESOTA 


Producers for industry of pattern and flask lumber, factory grades for 


ufacturing, 


reman 
lumber for boxing and crating, structural timbers for industrial building And each of 
these items in the species and type of wood best suited for the purpose. 
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WHO READS “THE LITERARY DIGEST”? 


as a careful survey has just shown, are: 

A retired bricklayer, eighty-one years old, who lives 
in San Diego, California, and states that he has 
the grave and the other on a banana-peel.”’ 

A Denver widow, who deposes that her occupation consists in 


en THE MANY notable readers of this periodical, 


“fone foot in 


Circulation Analysis of Tur Lirrrary DigestT—were brought out 
in the course of a detailed study of the businesses and professions 
of the readers of this journal. The study was made on the basis 
of the circulation of Tue Digest in April of this year, when the 
total was 1,389,539. The information was obtained through a 
combination letter and questionnaire. The question-blank is 

reproduced in the lower right-hand 








14 years old in the United States. 








HOW THE DIGEST FAMILY IS DISTRIBUTED. 


The figures show the actual circulation in the various States and Territories. Counting four 
readers to a copy (generally considered a conservative figure in the case of a magazine of 
general appeal), it appears that Tue Dicest is read by one out of every twelve persons more than 
It circulates in 3,062 of the 3,076 counties of the nation, and 
its circulation figures follow very closely the varying densities of population. 


corner of this page. 

Two hundred and seven thousand 
of these questionnaires were mailed, 
the distribution being made evenly 
among our subscribers. To quote 
from the chapter on ‘“‘How the 
Analysis Was Made,” in the booklet 
mentioned above: 


The replies from 207,000 letters 
total more than 89,000. Every one is 
signed, giving the name and address of 
the reader. The questionnaires may be 
examined at any time by interested 
persons. 

To estimate the number of persons 
in each occupation, our fundamental 
unit is 89,000 and our total circula- 
tion figure is 1,389,539—the Price, 
Waterhouse audit figure for the issue 
of April 15, 1922, which is used 
throughout the book. Applying the 
law of averages, the totals were as- 
certained for the 184 vocational classi- 
fications. 

This fundamental unit of 89,000 
replies from 207,000 letters is a gener- 
ous number upon which to estimate 
the occupations of 1,389,539 persons. 
The mortality tables of insurance com- 








taking care of $500,000 which her husband has just left her. 

A gentleman in Fargo, North Dakota, who leads a dual career 
as finger-print expert and poet. 

Another dual-careered gentleman, who is both the owner of a 
cafeteria and an undertaker. 

Another subscriber who goes him several better, by being, 
simultaneously, a doctor and an undertaker. 

A preacher who conducts a business as an umbrella-mender on 
the side. 

Another preacher who turns an honest penny by working as 
a mule-driver in a coal-mine. 

One subscriber said that he was ‘‘a dying instructor in a 
penitentiary.”” The problem as to whether he was entrusted 
with the executions, or was merely an instructor at the point of 
death, was solved when he explained, in answer to a letter of 
inquiry, that he taught the prisoners how to dye. 

There is a suspicion in Tue Dicest office that, among our 
subscribers, there are several bootleggers. One man, hard 
to classify, replied to Tae Dicest’s question as to his occupa- 
tion: ‘‘I was formerly in the liquor business, but I am not doing 
very much now. This is confidential.’ 

Some of the odd and interesting occupations listed include 
handwriting analyst, human embryologist, astrophysicist, 


inventor-broker, and Indian guide. 

One of the most significant facts brought out was that ap- 
proximately one-fourth of our readers have two or more occupa- 
tions or interests. The number of those who are interested in 
farming as a side line is especially large. These details with 
enough others to fill a good-sized book, just issued under the 
title, ‘The Work They Do and Where They Live’’—a 1922 


panies confirm this statement. Mortal- 

ity tablesare the most scientifically computed figuresin the world. 
The American Experience Table of Mortality, the recognized 
standard table of the United States since its computation in 
1868, is not only based on a radix, or fundamental unit, of 100,- 
000, but on the death-rate of a smaller number of persons. The 
exact number was never recorded, but it was less than 100,000, 

First 


oni calalagad, Betiey 


Please write on top line the kind of business you are in, such pa Automobile, 

Parniture, Drug, etc. On the second line, write the branch of the business, 

such as Manufacturing, > ea Retailing, etc. If you farm, state branch 

of farming, such es Produce, Dairy, ee If 

whether it ts Ores Goal, Sale Gils otee’ af oes 7ou are siness, state pro- 
» such Artist. ir, Lawyer, Phys: 

occupation such as Housewife, Bindent, etc. 4 ‘ : or — 


Oonaidial-Spaccape 


If you are in a business, will you please state here whether an Owner, 
Firm Member, Official tendent, Salesman favertisin Pian 
Buyer, Engineer (xinaf, Operative, Clerk, etc.” : ” . 








PLEASE STATE YOUR BUSINESS, 
PROFESSION OR OTHER OCCUPATION. 





Second 
Question 


PLEASE STATE YOUR 
WORE OR POSITION. 














g 
Please "Ss: of " to me, 4 
, = 


i 7 


Address. — 


THESE QUESTION-BLANKS TOLD THE STORY. 


On the basis of the replies received to 89,000 questionnaires like 
the sample shown above, Tue Digest discovered a book-full of 
. interesting facts about itself and its readers. 











because the table was made from American insurance records and 
there had been less than 100,000 policies issued in the United 
States at that time. 

During these 54 years, tens of millions of policies, based on 
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IS is the du Pont Oval... .. It is the trade-mark only 

of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company, and appears 

only on products made by E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company. 


You will find it on the labels of Paints, Varnishes, Enamels, Lacquers 
—a complete line of such products that beautify and protect your 
home, your factory, your car, your furniture, etc. 


It identifies the lovely articles of Pyralin Toiletware that adorn your 
wife’s dressing-table. 


It is stamped upon the rolls of Fabrikoid that go to the country’s 
great makers of automobiles and furniture, for upholstery .. . . . to 
the makers of fine luggage and to the bookbinders and half a 


hundred other industries. 


The textile mills, the leather plants and two score other manufac- 
turing industries find the du Pont Oval on the containers of the 
Dyes they use. 


It identifies the Explosives which release the ores needed by industry 
and fuel to keep you warm, which blast paths through mountain 
and forest for your roads, which clear and drain land for larger 
crops bringing food for your table at lower cost. On shotgun 
shells, it insures the safety and accuracy of your shooting. 


And users of Pigments, Acids and Heavy Chemicals of many varie- 
ties, know this du Pont Oval as a mark of the highest quality. 


* a * 


The du Pont Oval appears on this varied, this seemingly unrelated 
family of products, because of the ability of du Pont Chemical 
Engineers, who have been able to utilize the chemical knowledge or 
the basic raw materials that we need in our prime industry ..... 
the making of explosives ..... in making these articles that the 
du Pont Company feels are of value and service in other industries 
and to the public. 


In the future..... and now we can only glimpse it..... the 
du Pont Company hopes to contribute, as it has in the past, to the 
comfort, the security and the prosperity of the American home and 
American industry. 


The Chemical Engineer is a strange mingling 
of abilities . . . .. a coupling of the man of sci- 
ence with the manufacturing expert. He is a 
chemist who knows manufacturing as well as his 
science, and who can take the laboratory’s dis- 
coveries on the experimental scale and put them 
into production on the larger scale of commerce. 
His province is the practical transformation ot 
matter from useless to useful forms. And he has 
brought into the world’s manufacturing plants a 
new knowledge, a new set of abilities, chat has 
revolutionized industry in the past generation. 





This is one of a series of advertisements published 
that the public may have a clearer 
of E.1.du Pont de Nemours & Co. and its products. 





E.I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS S& COMPANY ,Inc,, Wilmington, Del. 


TRADE pip MARK 
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this table, have been issued—at least 50,000,000 of which are in 
force to-day! In other words, the insurance world knows and 
bases its calculations on the fact that the actions of less than 
100,000 units will indicate to a scientific accuracy the actions of 
any larger number of units. We are, therefore, within all mathe- 
matical law and precedent when we use 89,000 as the fundamen- 
tal unit for the estimation of the occupations of 1,389,539 readers. 

In determining our classifications, the U. S. Census Occupa- 
tion Report was followed as closely as possible. Our entire 
analysis, however, was planned to meet the requirements of 
the sales manager and the advertising man, and therefore the 
Census classifications were combined or rearranged when nec- 
essary to put them on a usable merchandising basis. 

The occupations of those who buy Tue DicEst at newsstands 
were considered to be of the same proportionate volume and 
eharacter as those of our sub- 


a 
established beyond question.” It is said that nine out of every 
ten copies sold have one or more women readers. To quote 
from the booklet: 


This very convincing bit of information has been brought out 
by additional investigations just made in 1922. 


In Indiana.........90.6% of Tue Dicests distributed 
have women readers 
In Georgia.........88.9% of Tse Digests distributed 


have women readers 
In Massachusetts. ..91.7% of Tue Dicests distributed 
have women readers 


The balance, less than ten per cent. of the circulation, equals 
133,396 copies having no women readers. This exact way of 
determining our market among 
women is unique. We were 





seribers. Tue Digest always 


prompted to make these in- 





attracts the same kind of 
reader, irrespective of how it 
is bought. Newsstand sales to 
farmers are naturally smaller 


‘The Literary Digest reaches 1,389,539 
families of persons engaged in: 





than they are to the city man. 
Consequently the figure on 
farmers had to be obtained 


A. AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND ANIMAL 
HUSBANDRY _ . . 





first and on an entirely different 


basis than the other part of B. EXTRACTION OF MINERALS 





the analysis. 
The student cireulation— 
that of sales to high-school 





elasses (10% of our total sale 
in 1921)—was investigated by D. TRADE 
sending a questionnaire to 
5,000 teachers, who asked each 








pupil to write down his father’s 
occupation. Every copy sold 





to students is taken home and 
studied over the week-end and 
with the aid of the parents. 





Investigations have proved 
three home readers for each 





student copy. 
The parents of these high- 
school and college students are 





representative of the most pro- 
gressive families in America— 


vestigations because of our 
as | Ga | Wet conviction that Tae Dicest is 
Executives ete. : ° 
. an ideal magazine for the pres- 
ent-day woman, and to defi- 
nen eth om nitely fix the size of our market 
for the advertiser of women’s 
goods. 
18,883 12,836 6017 Throughout the Occupa- 
tional Analysis, the women 
in businesses and professions 
221,616 141,036 80,580 ° ° 
are counted under their partic- 
ani pone pr ular classification as indi- 
: viduals and not separately as 
200908 aunens acest women. The housewives and 
467,677 358,490 109,187 home women who give no oc- 
e cupation are counted as living 
123,847 48,106 75,741 on income, and not engaged in 
business. 
92s,ees | 681,298 | 276,707 : : 
The occupational findings 
weak have been listed under a con- 
densed summary which shows 
StL the seven main classes among 
Dicestreaders. More detailed 
tables are presented, one 
eurters Sea showing thirty-five subdivi- 














those who are sending their 
children through high school 
and college. 

In the analysis men and 
women in businesses and pro- 
fessions are counted under 
their particular classification, 





HOW THE DIGEST FAMILY EARNS ITS LIVING. 


This summarized occupational report shows, among other things, 

that 73% of the circulation is among owners, officials, executives, and 

professional men, a surprisingly high percentage considering the 
relative proportion of these classes to the population as a whole. 


sions of the seven main classes, 
and the other one hundred and 
eighty-four subdivisions. The 
book is completed by a list 
showing the actual Duicest 
circulation in the counties 








and the housewives and home 
women who take Tue Digest 
in their own names are included under those living on incomes 
and not engaged in a gainful occupation. 

Each reader was counted-only once! Whenever a person had 
more than one occupation or business interest, he was listed 
only under the most important one. Thousands of business 
men stated that they were also engaged in farming. A number 
of manufacturers also maintained retail stores. Bankers were 
also manufacturers, and lawyers held official positions in many 
industries. Many doctors owned farms or superintended hos- 
pitals. Many central station executives were electrical engineers. 
But each reader was classified only once—under his principal 
oceupation. 

Therefore, each figure is considerably lower than the number of 
persons who are actually interested in each business or profes- 
sion. 


Perhaps the most important generalization brought out by this 
investigation is that 1,011,055, or 73% of Tue Lirerary DiceEst’s 
circulation, is among owners, officials, executives, and pro- 
fessional men, which form one of the largest groups of intelligent 
and affluent persons in the United States whose opinions and 
buying habits are influenced by one publication. 

Another fact, brought out by previous investigations, is that 
Tue Digest has 2,084,309 women readers. This has been 
established, to quote from the booklet, ‘‘through letters of 
inquiry mailed to small towns as well as large cities in every 
State. In some homes three women read Tue Diaesst, in some 
homes, two women, in some homes one woman, and there are 
some copies with no women readers. The average for the entire 
circulation of one and a half women readers to each copy is 


_and the present year bids fair to equal or surpass that record. 





and cities of all the States of 
the Union: Out of the grand total of 3,076 counties in the 
United States, THe Dicest has subscribers in all but 14. We 
circulate in Deaf Smith County, Texas, in Sleepy Eye, Minne- 
sota, and in Solid Comfort, California. The general distribution 
of our approximately million and a half copies is shown by 
the map reproduced on page 42 of this issue. 
A condensed summary of the occupations of Lirerary DicesT 
subscribers is given in the table in the middle of this page. The 
places where these folks live are classified as follows: 


Rural Districts........ ee. 13% 
Towns 1,001 to 2,500............127,258 9% 
Towns 3501 to 10000..........%. 211,621 15% 
Towns 10,001 to 25,000............141,382 10% 
Cities 25,001 to 100,000............205,367 15% 


Cities 100,001 to 500,000............239,886 17% 
Cities 500,000 and over..............258,508 19% 


Outside of the United States......... 28,405 2% 


PETE ....... 1,389,539 100% 


The growth of the circulation to the present imposing figures, 
as charted in the booklet quoted above, was gradual in the earlier 
years. In 1915 the total weekly circulation reached 360,000. 
By the end of 1917 more than 100,000 had been added. Two 
years later, in 1919, the total was nearly 900,000. Last year, 
1921, registered the greatest gain in circulation shown through- 
out thirty-one years’ progress—a total of more than 240,000— 
















One in every ten motor trucks of 2-ton 
capacity and over, in America, is a 
Packard Truck. 


Realize fully, if you please, the degree of Packard 
preference which this high ratio indicates. 


To grasp its significance completely you 
should know that there are 149 producers in 
the United States making trucks of from 2 to 
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214-ton capacity, 109 making 3 to 4-ton trucks, 
and 75 making trucks of 5-ton capacity, or over. 


This leadership of Packard is directly traceable 
to its superiority in the qualities which every 
truck-buyer earnestly seeks. 


In other words, Packard has firmly estab- 
lished itself as a better-paying investment in 
dependability, performance and all-around 
economy—whether used singly or in fleet. 


Packard Trucks range in capacity from 2 tons to 7‘; tons; and in price from $3,100 to $4,500 


In682 cities and towns throughout the United States, Packard Truck Service Stations give owners highly skilled service at a reasonable cost. Packard 
Truck costs, always low because the sound Packard construction minimizes the need of repair, are held still lower by this expert, broadcast service. 


Ask the man who owns one 
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WILSON IN THE ARMISTICE CRISIS 


RESIDENT WILSON’S TENDENCY to play a “lone 

hand” in this country’s conduct of affairs pertaining to 

the Great War was modified, it appears, in the days 
shortly preceding the Armistice. The results of taking advice 
from the members of his Cabinet, however, were not, in every 
instance, so successful as to encourage him to keep it up. His 
partizan demand for a Democratic Congress, for instance, from 
which a good many crities of his Administration date his down- 
fall, is put squarely up to Secretary Burleson in a remarkable 
newly published series of letters by ex-Secretary Lane. Secretary 
Burleson is shown as a man who exercised a good deal of influence 
over the President, mostly obtained by irritating Wilson into 
doing what the then Post- 





This was his opening: ‘‘I do not know what to do. I must 
ask your advice. I may have made a mistake in not properly 
safeguarding what I said before. What do you think should be 
done?”’ 


This general query was followed by a long silence, which | 


- broke by saying that Germany would do anything he said. 


**What should I say?’’ he asked. 

“That we would not treat until Germany was across the 
Rhine.” 

This he thought impossible. 

Then others took a hand. Wilson said the Allies should be 
consulted. Houston thought there was no real reform inside 
Germany. McAdoo made a long talk favoring an armistice on 
terms fixt by the military authorities.’ Strangely enough, 
Burleson, who had voted against all our stiff action over the 
Lusitania, and has pleaded for the Germans steadily, was most 
belligerent in his talk. 
He was _ ferocious — so 





master-General desired. 
The Cabinet, as a whole, 
is represented as having 
very little influence on 
national policies most of 
the time. In the course 
of some “Notes on Cabi- 
net Meetings,” found in 
Lane’s files, included in 
the large and eclectic vol- 
ume, “‘ Letters of Franklin 
K. Lane,” published by 
Houghton- Mifflin, Secre- 
tary Lane records, under 
the date of October 23, 
1918: “For some weeks 
we have spent our time 
at Cabinet Meetings 
largely in telling stories.” 
Mr. Lane’s intimate ree- 
ord of the attitude of the 
Nation’s Government at 
this historical crisis con- 
tinues, under date of 
October 23, 1918: 

Even at the meeting of 
a week ago, the day on 
which the President sent 
his reply to Germany— 
his second Note of the 
Peace Series—we were 
given no view of the 
Note which was already 
in Lansing’s hands and 
was emitted at four o’clock; 


Copyrighted by Clinedinst, Washington. 








A FRANK CABINET MEMBER. 


The late Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior under Wilson, makes a 
remarkable contribution to recent history in his newly issued volume of letters. 


much so that I thought 
he was trying to make the 
President react against 
any stiff Note—for he 
knew the President well, 
and knews that any kind 
of strong, bloodthirsty 
talk drives him into the 
cellar of pacifism. .. . 
One of the things 
MeAdoo said was that we 
eould not financially sus- 
tain the war for two 
years. He was for an 
armistice that would com- 
pel Germany to keep the 
peace, military superiority 
recognized by Germany, 
with Foch, Haig, and Per- 
shing right on top of them 
all the time. Secretary 
Wilson came back with 
his suggestion that the 
Allies be consulted. Then 
Baker wrote a couple of 
pages outlining the form 
_ of such a Note suggesting 
an armistice. I said that 
this should be sent to our 
“partners” in the war, 
without giving it to the 
world, that we were in a 
confidential. relation to 
France and England, that 
they were in danger of 
troubles at home, possible 
revolution, and if the 
President, with his pres- 
tige, were to ask publicly 
an armistice which they ~ 
would not think wise to 








and had no talk upon it, 
other than some outline 
given offhand by the President to one of the Cabinet who 
referred to it before the meeting; and for three-quarters of an 
hour told stories on the war, and took up small departmental 
affairs. 

This was the Note which gave greatest joy to the people of 
any yet written, because it was virile and vibrant with deter- 
mination to put militarism-out of the world. As he sat down at 
the table the President said that Senator Ashurst had been to 
see him to represent the bewildered state of mind existing in the 
Senate. They were afraid that he would take Germany’s words 
at their face value. 

“I said to the Senator,” said the President, ‘‘do they think 
I am a damned fool?” ... Yet Senator Kellogg says that 
Ashurst told the Senators that the President talked most pacif- 
ically, as if inclined to peace, and that Ashurst was ‘‘afraid that 
he would commit the country to peace,’’ so afraid that he wanted 
all the pressure possible brought to bear on the President by other 
Senators. At any rate, the Note when it came had no pacificism 
in it, and the President gained the unanimous approval of the 
country and the Allies. 


But all that had been a week ago. Germany had come back 
with an acceptance of the President’s terms—a superficial 
acceptance at least. ‘‘Hence the appeal to the Cabinet yester- 
day,”’ records Mr. Lane, who thus deals with the President's 
changed attitude toward his Cabinet: 


grant, or which couldn’t 
be granted, the sending of such a message into the world 
would be coercing them. The President said that they needed 
to be coerced, that they were getting to a point where they 
were reaching out for more than they should have in justice. 
I pointed out the position in which the President would be if 
he proposed an armistice which they (the Allies) would not 
grant. He said that this would be left to their military men, 
and they would practically decide the outcome of the war by 
the terms of the armistice, which might include leaving all 
heavy guns behind, and putting Metz, Strasburg, ete., in the 
hands of the Allies, until peace was declared. 

I suggested that Germany might not know what the Presi- 
dent’s terms were as to Courland, ete., that this was not “‘in- 
vaded territory.” He replied that they evidently did, as they 
now were considering methods of getting out of the Brest- 
Litovsk Treaty. He said he was afraid of Bolshevism in Europe 
and the Kaiser was needed to keep it down—to some order. He 
really seemed alarmed that the time would come soon when there 
would be no possibility of saving Germany from the Germans. 
This was a new note to me. 

He asked Secretary Wilson if the press really represented the 
sentiment of the country as to unconditional surrender. Wilson 
said it did. He said that the press was brutal in demanding all 
kinds of punishment for the Germans, including the hanging of 
the Kaiser. At the end of the meeting, which lasted nearly two 
hours, he asked to be relieved of Departmental matters as he 
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"GMC TRUCKS ARE.§~SEVEN STEPS AHEAD” 
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Opening the Way for Volume Truck Haulage 


GMC Truck Tractors, By Cutting Costs In Two, Now Make 
It Profitable To Transport Heavy Loads Over Highways 


Development of the GMC Truck 
Tractors, with semi-trailer and 
four wheel trailer equipment, has 
for the first time made possible 
the economical transportation by 
motor truck of big tonnage loads. 


GMC Truck Tractors produce more 
pulling power, morespeed and more 
economy than ever before has been 
produced in any one truck unit. 


Equipped with the GMC Two- 
Range Transmission, which mul- 
tiplies economical engine power 
into new and almost unheard of 
power at the wheels, and into 
higher road speeds—these tractors 
will haul semi-trailer and trailer 
loads through heavy roads and 
up grades where other motor 


truck equipment cannot travel. 


Loads as great as 15 tons can now 
be transported with a saving, in 
certain cases, of as much as 50 per 
cent over old style equipment, and 
with a distribution of the load that 
meets every requirement of safety 
to the structure of the highways. 


Trailers and semi-trailers cut load- 
ing and unloading time to a min- 
imum, They allow the wonderful 
power, speed and economy prod- 
uced by this GMC Truck Tractor 
to be utilized to its fullest measure 
—not limited by what the truck 
alone can carry. 


Write for a new illustrated b »klet 
‘‘Modern Freight Transportation.” 





GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY — Pontiac, Mich. , 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


GMC Truck Tractors are Made in Three Sizes for Hauling Loads of 5, 10 and 
15 Tons: The Chassis Prices are 5-Ton, $2450; 10-Ton, $3700; 15-Ton, $4050 


General Motors Trucks 


—s i sa IL. BEN 
GMC Truck Chassis list as Follows: ' 2 | 


1-Ton, $1295; 2-Ton, #2375; 
3%-Ton, #3600; 5-Ton, $3950 






All Prices are for Chassis only, 
at the Factory. Tax to be Added 
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was unable to think longer. I wrote a summary of the position 
he took and read it after Cabinet Meeting to Houston and 
Wilson, who agreed. It follows: 

If they (the Allies) ask you (the President), “‘Are you satis- 
fied that we can get terms that will be satisfactory to us without 
unconditional surrender?” 

You will answer, ‘“‘ Yes—through the terms of the armistice.” 

“By an armistice can you make sure that all the fourteen 
propositions will be effectively sustained, so that militarism and 
imperialism will end?” 

“Yes, because we will be masters of the situation and will 
remain in a position of supremacy until Germany puts into 
effect the fourteen propositions.” 

**Will that be a lasting peace?” 

“Tt will do everything that can be done without crushing 
Germany and wiping her out—everything except to gratify 
revenge.” 


Under date of November 1, Secretary-Lane’s fiotes deal with ~ ! 
fee President of al” law for —— We heard of it by the President bringing it 
phrase introduced by the then Postmaster-Géneral?> To quote ~ up gt-Cabinet. 


the Austrian situation—and with the effect on 


from the record made at the time of the meeting: — 


At last week’s Cabinet we talked of: ‘Austria again: we talked . 
like a Cabinet. The President said that he did not know to 
whom to reply, as things were breakingip so completely. There 
was no Austria-Hungary. Secretary Wilson suggested that, of 
course, their Army was still under control of ‘the Empire, and 
that the answer would have to go to it. 

Theoretically, the President said, German-Austria should go 
to Germany, as all were of one language and one race, but this 
would mean the establishment of a great central Roman Catholic 
nation which would be under the control of the Papacy, and 
would be particularly objectionable to Italy. I said that such 
an arrangement would mean a Germany on two seas, and would 
leave the Germans victors after all. The President read dis- 
patches from Europe on the situation in Germany—the first 
received in many months. 

Nothing was said of politics—altho things are at a white 
heat over the President's appeal to the country to elect a Demo- 
eratic Congress. He made a mistake. . .. My notion was, 
and I told him so at a meeting three or four weeks ago, that the 
country would give him a vote of confidence because it wanted 
to strengthen his hand. But Burleson said that the party 
wanted a leader with guts—this was his word and it was a chal- 
lenge to his (the President’s) virility, that was at once manifest. 

The country thinks that the President lowered himself by his 
letter, calling for a partizan victory at this time. . . . But he 
likes the idea of personal party-leadership—Cabinet responsi- 
bility is still in his mind. Colonel House’s book, “‘Philip Dru,” 
favors it, and all that book has said should be, comes about 
slowly, even woman suffrage. The President comes to Philip 
Druin the end. And yet they say that House has no power. . 


International Bolshevism came up for consideration in a 
meeting which is reported under the date of ‘‘Election Day, 
November 5, 1918”: 


At Cabinet some one asked if Germany would accept armistice 
terms. The President said he thought so. . . . The President 
spoke of the Bolsheviki having decided upon a revolution in 
Germany, Hungary, and Switzerland, and that they had ten 
million dollars ready in Switzerland; besides more money in 
Swedish banks held by the Jews from Russia, ready for the 
eampaign of propaganda. He read a dispatch from the French 
Minister in Berne, to Jusserand, telling of this conspiracy. 
Houston suggested the advisability of stopping it by seizing the 
money and interning the agitators. After some discussion, the 
President directed Lansing to ask the Governments in Switzer- 
land and Sweden to get the men and money, and hold them, and 
then to notify the Allies of what we had done and suggest that 
they do likewise. Lansing suggested a joint Note, but the 
President vetoed this idea, wanting us to take the initiative. 
He spoke of always having been sympathetic with Japan in 
her war with Russia, and thought that the latter would have to 
work out her own salvation. But he was in favor of sending 
food to France, Belgium, Italy, Serbia, Roumania, and Bulgaria 
just as soon as possible; and the need was great, also, in Austria. 

He said that the terms had been agreed upon, but he did not 
say what they were—further than to say that the Council at 
Versailles had agreed to his fourteen points, with two reserva- 
tions: (1) as to the meaning of the freedom of the seas, (2) as 
to the meaning of the restoration of Belgium and France. This 
word he had directed Lansing to give to the Swiss Minister for 
Germany—and to notify Germany also that Foch would talk 
the terms of armistice. . . . He is certainly in splendid humor 
and in good trim—not worried a bit. And why should he be, 









for the world is at his feet, eating out of his hand! No Cesar 
ever had such a triumph! 


The next entry gives an intimate view of the causes of the 
“slap in the face” administered to the President by the nation 
at large in the election of 1918. This ‘“‘note” runs as follows: 


November 6, 1918. 

Yesterday we had an election. I had expected we would win 
because the President had made a personal appeal for a vote of 
confidence, and all other members of the Cabinet had followed 
suit, except Baker who said he wanted to keep the Army out of 
politics. The President thought it was necessary to make such 
an appeal. He liked the idea of personal leadership, and he has 
received a slap in the face—for both Houses are in the balance. 
This is the culmination of the policy Burleson urged when he got 
the President to sign a telegram which he (Burleson) had written 
opposing Representative Slayden, his personal enemy, from 
San Antonio; and, in effect, nominating Burleson’s brother-in- 


Burleson worked it through Tumulty. The 
President said that he did not know whether to write other 
letters of a similar hature as to Vardaman, Hardwick, e al. I 
advised against it, saying that the voters had sense enough to 
take care or these people. Burleson said, ‘‘The people like a 
leader with guts." The word struck the President's fancy 
~andyaltho Lansing, Houston and Wilson also protested, in as 


» stromag’ a manner as any one ever does protest, the letters were 


issued. . . . Even before the Slayden letter was one endorsing 
Davies, in Wisconsin, as against Lenroot. . . . Then came the 
letter to the people of the whole country, reflecting upon the 
Republicans, saying that they were in great part pro-war but 
not pro-Administration. 


In the next entry the Secretary mentions a personal incon- 
venience brought about by the President's order against dis- 
cussion of any reconstruction plan. As usual, there is no criticism 
of the President. This entry runs: 

November 11, 1918. 

On Sunday I heard that Germany was flying the red flag, 
and postponed my promised visit to the Governors of the South, 
to be held at Savannah. At eleven yesterday word came that 
the President would speak to Congress at one, and that he 
would have no objection if the Departments closed to give 
opportunity for rejoicings. I went to a meeting of the Council 
of National Defense and spoke, welcoming the members. It 
was a meeting called by Baruch to plan reconstruction—but the 
President had notified him on Saturday that he could not talk 
or have talking on that subject. So all I could do was to give 
a word of greeting to men who are bound to be disappointed at 
being called for nothing. 

The President’s speech was, as always, a splendidly done bit 
of work. He rose to the occasion fully and it was the greatest 
possible occasion. . . . Lansing says that they (he and the 
President) had the terms of the armistice before election— 
terms quite as drastic as unconditional surrender. 


Some years later Mr. Lane wrote to James M. Cox, then 
Democratic nominee for President, that ‘‘loyalty to the Presi- 
dent’s principles does not mean loyalty to his methods,’’ but the 
many reports of friction between him and the President, resulting 
in his resignation, in February, 1920, seem to be negatived 
by a letter to his brother, dated November 28, 1919. He writes: 


My vear Georce: Do not be surprized if you hear that I 
am out of the Cabinet soon, for I have been offered two fifty- 
thousand a year places, and another even more. I don’t want to 
leave if it will embarrass the President, but I do want something 
with a little money in it for a while. . . . But I must see the 
President before I decide . . . and I don’t know when that will 
be, now that he is sick. 

This life has a great fascination for every one, and I dread to 
leave it; for anything else will bore me, I am sure. I deal here 
only with big questions and not with details—with policies that 
affect many, and yet I have but a year and a half more, and 
then what? Perhaps it is as well to take time by the forelock, 
tho I do not want to decide selfishly nor for money only. I must 
go where I can feel that I am in public work of some kind. . . - 

.... 1 have served him (the President) long and faithfully 
under very adverse circumstances. It is hard for him to get on 
with any one who has any will or independent judgment. Yet 
I am not given to forsaking those to whom I have any duty. 
However, we shall see. I write you this, that you may not be 
misled by the thought that there has been or is any friction. 


Of course you won't speak of it to any one. 
FRANK. 
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EACH of 
shown was made by cement- 
ing together half a Michelin 
Tube and half a tube of some 
other well known make. The 
composite tubes were then run 
to destruction. The Michelin 
sections retained their life and 
strength when all the other 
sections had blown out. 





























Millions of Dollars Can Be Saved 


Each Year In This Way: 


OST motorists are surprised when 

they stop to figure how much 
money can be saved by buying inner tubes 
more carefully. 


It is a common practice to discard the 
inner tube with every casing that wears 
out. But this is not at all necessary if 
Michelin Ring-Shaped Tubes are used. 
They outlast a number of casings. 


And more important still is the saving which 
Michelin Tubes effect in tire bills. 


It is the general belief that blow-outs are 
caused by the tire giving way and allowing 
the tube to blow through the break. But 
often the tube gives way first. When this 





TO USERS OF DISC WHEELS: Michelin Ring-Shaped Tubes can now 


happens the tube is likely to blow its way 
through the tire if the latter has been weak- 
ened in service. And at all events you are 
certain to run some yards on a totally de- 
flated tire and thus injure it seriously. 


Will the tubes you use shorten the life of 
your tires in this way? Just examine them 
after they have gone five or ten thousand 
miles. Inferior tubes will feel hard and 
lifeless. But Michelin Tubes will have their 
original toughness and velvety softness. 
Michelin Tubes will not give way. Nor 
will they develop slow leaks that will injure 
the tire because of under-inflation. 


For economy in tube and tire bills use 


Michelin Ring-Shaped Tubes. 


be had with angle-valves, making inflation easy from the outside of the wheel 


MICHELIN TIRE CO., Milltown, N. J. 


Branches in 30 Cities. 
MICHELIN TIRE COMPANY OF CANADA, 347 Bleury Street, Montreal, Canada 


Dealers Everywhere 




























Does this smoker 
know what he’s 


talking about? 


He says the best pipe 
of the day is the 
first one 


A smoker from Zanesville, Ohio, who 
prefers to conceal his identity under the 
initials “‘A.K.K.,” insists that the after- 
breakfast pipe is far and away the best 
pipe of the day. 

“Of course,” writes A.K.K., “it depends 
somewhat on the breakfast. I couldn't 
get much joy out of a pipe after getting 
up from burnt oatmeal, bad coffee, and 
soggy toast. But after one of the break- 
fasts my wife can turn out, that’s different! 

“Then when I step out on the porch and 
light up the old pipe, I very nearly ap- 
proach the pinnacle of my day. As I 
figure it, one puff after breakfast is worth 
a dozen puifs after dinner. 

“But please don’t let this preference of 
mine for an early- 
morning pipe in any 
way injure my stand- 
ing as an inveterate 
pipe smoker. I smoke 
from breakfast until 
bedtime and get a lot 
of pleasure out of 
each pipe, provided 
always that I use 
the right kind of 
tobacco.” 


At this point 
it seems only fair 
to admit that A. 
K.K. is an Edge- 
worth smoker. 


Thousands 
and thousands of 
smokers all over the country have dis- 
covered that Edgeworth is just the “right 
kind of tobacco” to suit their tastes. 

Edgeworth may or may not be the right 
kind of tobacco for you. At least we want 
to give you the opportunity of finding out 
just what you do think about it. 

Just jot your name and address down 
on a postal and we will send you immedi- 
ately free samples, both of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed. If you will 
also include the name and address of the 
dealer from whom you usually purchase 
your tobacco supplies, we will appreciate 
the favor. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 
suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 
Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed are packed in small, 
pocket-size packages, in handsome tin 
humidors, and also in various handy in- 
between sizes. 

For the free samples address Larus & 
Brother Company, 5 South 21st Street, 
Richmond, Va. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly 
send you prepaid by parcel post a one- or 
two-dozen carton of any size of Edge- 
worth Plug Slice or Ready-Rubbed for the 
same price you would pay the jobber. 
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COMMANDER OWSLEY, 





OF THE LEGION, AND HIS 


FOUR POINTS 


HE American Legion has a new Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and the new Com- 

mander has Four Points, and both the 
Commander and his points have been 
greeted with acclaim wherever the far- 
flung-American veterans’ organization has 
established a\branch. If the new Legion 
head, .Alvin M. Owsley of Texas, gains 
importanee from having been chosen to 
put punch behind the Four Points, the 
Four Points, it is frequently pointed out, 
gain a great deal of importance through 
having such a personality as is included in 
Mr. Owsley, to put punch into them. The 
new Legion leader, in addition to being 
a Texan, is a lawyer of standing, an ac- 
complished and convincing speaker, an 
ex-warrior who took part in two major 
engagements, and finished the war a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. The points, behind which 
he has pledged himself, to put energy 
enough to drive all four of them home into 
the consciousness of the American people, 
are given as: 

Hospitalization 

Rehabilitation 

Adjusted Compensation 

Americanization 

In his speech of acceptance, Commander 
Owsley pithily said: 

“Please accept my heartfelt gratitude 
for the greatest honor that could come’ to 
one who served in the World War. 

““We pledged to America in the World 
War that we were her defenders. We 
must- now pledge even greater service. 
There are four great principles on which 
we rest. 

“*T pledge the best energies of my man- 
hood and my sacred honor.” 

“The story of Alvin M. Owsley,” writes 
William MHerschell in the Indianapolis 
News, “is an American story.” The 
following brief biography is giv2n: 

He was born in Denton, Texas, June 11, 
1888. His parents still live in Denton, and 
he has two brothers and five sisters. Alvin 
Owsley attended the public schools of 
Denton and later was graduated from the 
Virginia Military Institute, at Lexington, 
Virginia. His was the class of 1909, and he 
made a record that gained for him the rank 
of Captain of the class. After leaving 
Virginia Military Institute, Mr. Owsley 
became a student in the University of 
Texas and was graduated with honors in 


1912. He next became a member of the 


law firm of Owsley & Owsley, a firm 
founded by his grandfather, in Denton, 
Texas. 

In 1913, Mr. Owsley was elected to the 
Texas legislature from Denton County, and 
his speeches during that session gave hin 
a State-wide reputation. He at once be- 
eame a factor in State politics. Returning 
from the legislature, Mr. Owsley was 
elected District Attorney for Denton 
County, a position he held until the be- 
ginning of the World War. He entered 
the first officers’ training-camp at Leon 
Springs, Texas, in May, 1917. Because of 
his previous military training he at once 
was commissioned a Major and assigned 
to the 142d infantry, attached to the 36th 
division, stationed at Camp Bowie, Texas. 





He was detailed as divisional insurance 
officer, and later was transferred for duty 
as senior instructor in the third officers’ 
training-camp at Camp Bowie. 

During his service as senior instructor 
he was promoted to Lieutenant-Colonel, 
and then was assigned as Adjutant of the 
36th division, A. E. F. 

Lieutenant-Colonel Owsley participated 
in two great offensives overseas—the Aisne- 
Champagne and the Meuse-Argonne drives. 
After his return from France he was dis- 
charged at Camp Dix in July, 1919, then 
went back to Denton, Texas, his home, and 
was appointed assistant Attorney-General 
of Texas. He retained this position until 
his appointment as assistant director of 
the American Legion’s national American- 
ism commission. Mr. Owsley then came 


-to Indianapolis and in- June, 1921, was 


made National Director of the American- 
ism campaign of the Legion, a position 
that has made him nationally known. 

Commander Owsley’s fearless attacks 
on radicalism, disloyalty and disrespect for 
the flag have not made him very popular 
with Bolshevism’s soap-box propagandists, 
but he has earried on the fight against them 
without faltering. Owsley has gone into 
the hotbeds of radicalism in the larger cities 
and there has preached his gospel of 
patriotism. Clippings in the office of the 
American Legion tell a newspaper story of 
his operations. 

Not only do they depict him battling 
the radicals of the soap-box variety, but 
he also steps forward to declare for an 
investigation of the operations of another 
type of disloyalist—the war profiteer. In 
a recent speech on the latter subject Owsley 
said that of 150,000 war contracts made by 
the Government only 17,000 had been 
audited, and he quoted statements from 
the Department of Justice that of $40,- 
000,000 owing the Government only 
$15,000,000 had been collected. The new 
Commander says that when the Govern- 
ment proceeds to collect what is due it 
then more money will be available for the 
eare of wounded and disabled soldiers. 
Injustices to his buddies frequently have 
swept the smile from the fighting Texan’s 
face. 

‘*While one private soldier in the service 
of his country served more than a year in 
the penitentiary for the theft of a single can 
of beans,’”’ Owsley has said, ‘‘men who de- 
frauded the Government of millions of 
dollars still walk our streets in liberty and 
prosperity. And all the while the money 
thus unlawfully lifted from publie funds 
might be working to make our disabled 
soldiers whole again.” 

In a recent issue of the Chicago Daily 
News the new Commander was pictured 
broadeasting his propaganda by radio. 
The News reported the event thus: 

The radio came into its own last evening 
as a mighty weapon against disloyalty, 
and an alien trend toward un-Americanism. 
For the first time the voice of the American 
Legion, through Alvin M. Owsley, was sent 
broadeast throughout Chicago and vicinity 
over KYW. 

Perspiring as he stood in the sound- 
proof broadeasting room on the sixteenth 
floor of the Edison building, Mr. Owsley 
faced the small transmitter and shot forth 
the Legion’s battle program against dis 
loyalty to thousands of listeners in Amer- 
ican homes. It was the first radio-speaking 
experience of the Texas orator, who is 
director of the national Americanism com- 
mission of the veterans’ organization. He 
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—and then he bought a Philco! 








3-Point Superiority 


1. The Famous Diamond-Grid 
—the diagonally braced frame of a 
Philco plate. Built like a brid :e. 
Can’t buckle—can’t warp—can t 
short-circuit. Double latticed to 
lock active material (power-pro- 
ducing chemical) on the plates. 
Longer life. Higher efficiency. 


2. The Philco Slotted Rubber 
Retainer—a slotted sheet of hard 
rubber. Retains the solids on the 
plates but gives free ¢ to the 
current and electrolyte. vents 

late disintegration. Prolongs 
Costery life 41 per cent. 


3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard- 
Wood Separator—made only from 
giant trees 1000 years old; quarter- 
sawed to produce alternating hard 
and soft grains. Hard grains for 
perfect insulation of plates. Soft 
grains for perfect circulation of 
one and current—quick delivery 

of power. Ano’ reason why 
Philco is the battery for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


of Philco Service. Over 5000 sta- 
tions—all over the United States. 
There is one near you. Write for 
address, if necessary. 














No more helpless, embarrassing, humiliating experiences 
in traffic. No more battery failures on the road. Philco 
Batieries stand by you in emergencies—give you the de- 
pendable day-in, day-out service you need, and should 
demand, of your battery. 


That’s why thousands of car owners today—at the first 
sign of battery trouble—are replacing the ordinary batteries 
that “came with their cars’’ with long-life, power-packed 
Philcos. 


Philco is a man-sized battery—built to stand work and 
stand punishment. With its rugged, shock-proof construc- 
tion—its famous diamond-grid plates, slotted-rubber retainers 
and quarter-sawed separators - the Philco Battery long outlasts 
its two year guarantee. 


Winter’s coming—and it’s no time for a weak, crippled or 
under-powered battery. Forestall battery trouble by installing 
a Philco Battery NOW. It will cost you no more than just 
an ordinary battery. 

RADIO DEALERS—Philco Drynamic Radio Batteries put your 
storage battery business on a package goods basis. Shipped to you 


charged but absolutely DRY. No acid sloppage. Nocharging equip- 
ment. No batteries going bad in stock. Wire or write for details. 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


The famous Philco Slotted-Retainer Battery is the Standard for electric passenger cars 
and cks, mine locomotives and other high-powered, heavy-duty ountery services. 





SLOTTED@RETAINER 
BATTERIES 


with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates 
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spoke under the auspices of North Shore Post, of which Ferre 
C. Watkins is commander. This post will soon inaugurate an 
aggressive patriotic “‘soap-box’’ speaking campaign. 

“To-day we stand facing the supreme challenge of American 
history,"’ said Mr. Owsley. We are facing for decision the ques- 
tion of world civilization. Before America can give to all the 
peoples the example and sustaining strength necessary for their 
good, she must make sure of her own existence. 

“Forces of much strength, commonly called radical, are advo- 
eating the destruction of our country. Anarchy is knocking at 
the door to be let in. Some one must meet the challenge and 
defeat its champions. We are witnesses every day to overt 
acts of disregard for law and order. Ours is a Government 
founded upon law, and when the law fails, our Government will 
fail and we will go like the ancient empires of Europe to be lost 
in the passing of the ages. 








the introduction of a resolution by representatives of The 
Veterans of the World War in eight of the nations associated 
against the Central Powers. According to a dispatch sent out 
by one of the news agencies that covered the convention: 


The spokesman of the Allied Veterans was J. B. B. Cohen 
of Great Britain, former major in a territorial regiment, who 
lost both legs at Ypres. 

He was brought to the front of the platform of the convention 
hall in a wheel-chair, after being introduced by H. Nelson 
Jackson, one of the American delegates to the convention of the 
Interallied Veterans’ Federation. 

Cohen laid before the Legion the “eight points” upon which 
the wounded veterans of the interallied federation have agreed. 

The text of the pronouncement 





“During the early days of the 
war many aliens claimed exemp- 
tion from military service because 
of their foreign birth—now they 
elaim their right to force foreign 
ideas upon Americans because 
they are still here. If I mistake 
not we have need for some more 
‘Soviet Arks’ to sail the seas, 
earrying back to Europe every 
disturber of American peace and 
industry. We have no place in 
America for the anarchist, Soviet 
or communist.” 

It is Commander Owsley’s 
opinion that immigration should 
be halted for five vears, thus to 
give America time to educate the 
aliens here in the true spirit of 
Americanism. And those now 
here soon will send back to the 
radicals of Europe that America 
has no room for disloyalists. 

Respect for the flag has been one 
of Commander Owsley’s favorite 
texts in his speaking campaigns 
for Americanism. He hopes, dur- 
ing his year as Commander of the 
Legion, to exploit an educational 
campaign toward the end that 
when Old Glory passes by on 
parade every man’s hat will come 
off inrespect. During the parade 
in New Orleans men marched 
ahead of the colors and shouted 
a call to the men spectators to 
lift their hats as the flag passed 
by. Thousands neglected to pay 
this simple tribute to Old Glory. 
And for that reason, through the 
medium of motion pictures and 
the schools, the American Legion 
is going to conduct a campaign of 








THE FIRST SOLDIER OF THE LEGION. 


Commander-in-Chief Owsley is a prosecuting attorney by 
profession, and he promises to make things interesting for 
all opponents of the Legion's four main propositions. 


as presented: 

‘*With an earnest desire to pro- 
mote peace, tranquillity and good- 
will among nations, secure the 
institutions of organized society, 
preserve the sacred principles of 
liberty and democracy and trans- 
mit their blessings to posterity, 
and establish safeguards to pre- 
vent the recurrence of war, we, 
the undersigned, representing the 
ex-service men of the signatory 
countries, agree to submit and 
endeavor to secure the adoption 
by our societies represented and 
through them urge upon our re- 
spective governments the follow- 
ing declaration of principles: 

**1. That all international agree- 
ments among governments affect- 
ing the entire people shall be open 
and above board, with full pub- 
licity. 

“2. That treaties make the law 
between the nations, and they 
must be executed in good faith. 

**3. To oppose territorial ag- 
grandizement. 

“4. To vigorously suppress 
within our boundaries all persons 
and propaganda -seeking to over- 
throw, by foree, government 
existing by will of the people. 

“*5. That the financial policies 
of the allied governments must 
have as their aim the stability of 
exchange and the resumption of 
international commerce, and we 
recommend the suspension of 
trade relations with countries 
maintaining armies organized for 
aggressive purposes. 

“6. In view of the distorted 
political reports tending to un- 








education in the simple courtesies 
to the flag. 

Commander Owsley’s year is to be a busy one. He will 
“earry on” in the work for improved and enlarged hospitals 
for the disabled soldiers. He will strive to aid in every way the 
work of making disabled men self-supporting through the medium 
of trades and arts. He is to continue to urge American employ-" 
ers to give former service men jobs. His administration, too, will 
“earry on” for adjusted compensation for the buddies who 
served many of the best months of their lives in the Army and 
Navy. 

Garland Powell, of Cumberland, Maryland, who was Mr. 
Owsley’s first assistant director in the Americanism work, is 
going forward with the affairs of the Americanism office at 
Legion headquarters. One of Mr. Powell’s big jobs for a week, 
however, has been to help his chief handle the hundreds of letters 
and telegrams of congratulation that have poured in since the 
New Orleans convention. And if Commander Owsley speaks 
on Armistice day in every city that has requested his presence, 
it will take a fleet of forty airplanes to carry him. 


The entire absence of sectional feeling, says the Indianapolis 
Star, was one of the most gratifying features of the convention. 
Opposition to the bonus idea, which had been freely predicted, did 
not develop beyond the introduction of a single resolution, and 
the Legion went on record unanimously in favor of ‘‘adjusted 
compensation.” A feature that attracted some attention was 


balance the public mind, we 
recommend that there shall be established by the Fidae a news- 
disseminating bureau, with representatives in every member 
country; that this agency shall receive the official sanction of 
the governments of the respective countries; that it shall collect 
and issue news designed to offset destructive and inflammatory 
propaganda, particularly the propaganda put out by the pro- 
ponents of Bolshevism with the intent to change other forms 
of government. 
“7. That an international court be established to outlaw war. 
“8. To proceed as rapidly as conditions permit, and when the 
decrees of such court become operative (except for machinery 
necessary to maintain them and the minimum police forces), 
to entirely disarm and disband our land, sea and air forces and 
destroy the implements of warfare.” 


A feature of the convention that may be considered not the 
least important by many of the men that assembled is brovght 
out in this editorial from the Washington Herald: 


The fourth American Legion convention, to judge from 
accounts of District delegates back from New Orleans, was an 
affair calculated to shock “‘nice’”’ people. The rough old days 
of the A. E. F. were revived for a week. The boys were glad to 
be back among scenes of olive drab again—among crap games 
and plain talk. 

The World War veteran has slipt back into civilian life. For 



































The pattern on the 
floor is Congoleum 
Floor-Covering No. 
4020. It is made 
three yards wide. 
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ar. this kitchen floor spotless— 
e a a -—- , 
a> 7 O small part of the charm of this cheerful kitchen is 
S72 q the attractive floor of Gold-Seal.Congoleum. This 
- ds high-grade low-priced floor-covering possesses the same 
durable, flat-lying qualities that have made our Gold-Seal 
Art-Rugs so popular with the women of America. 
Liquids and grease cannot penetrate the smooth, firm 
Always surface of Gold-Seal Congoleum. A damp mop makes it 
Dy spotless in a twinkling. It ‘‘hugs” the floor snugly with- 
Look for out fastening of any kind—never curls up or ruffles at the 
this Gold Seal corners. Being waterproof, it does not rot and crumble 
away along the seams and edges. 
- addition i ~ above ees. Gold-Seal Congoleum Floor-Covering offers the one solu- 
4 oe hed b a ee aon tion to the national demand for beautiful sanitary floors 
teem 7 rf : ~ “x ee sg oe ae that are low in cost and easy to clean. Its low price and 
mo no along Doth edges OF the long-wearing qualities make it particularly practical wher- 
gooss. ever the entire floor must be covered. 
Remember that every yard of 
Gold-Seal _ Congoleum carries our Two yards wide—80c per square yard. 
pan . ro 5 Guaranteed or Three yards wide—Wec per square yard. 
our Money Back. : 
Owi h freight prices in the South, the Mississippi 
ber dh high frei Gunnte are higher than thal F, 
haga ConcoLEuM CoMPANY 
No. 4022 INCORPORATED 
~ - Philadelphia NewYork Chicago. San Francisco Boston Minneapolis 
Kansas City Dallas #ittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 
Gold Seal 














The ‘New and Improved 


Six decided improvements make the O-Cedar 
Polish Mop bigger, better and stronger than 
ever before. You can do more and better 


work with it. It will last longer and give 
more satisfaction every day of its long life. 


The hard work of cleaning, dusting and polish- 
ing hardwood floors now becomes a pleasure. 
Time, work and money are saved. 


Note These O-Cedar Improvements 
Longer, stronger and more yarn. A bigger 
pad—more polishing surface. 

A new handle socket. Adjustable to all 
positions. 

The pad is riveted to the head—it can not 
come off or be taken off. 

The double padding to prevent scratching 
and marring of floors or furniture. 

A better handle than ever before. 


A decided reduction in price. More value at 


less money. 
$1 and $1.50 Sizes—All Dealers 
(PRICES IN CANADA—$1.25 and $1.50) 


O-Cedar is sold under a positive tee to give 
perfect satisfaction or money ub ay 


Channell Chemical Co., Chicago 
Toronto - London - Paris - Cape Town 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES 
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the most part he is glad to forget the days 
of 1918. But he never can get the brand 
of them off his soul. He never can be quite 
the same sort of man as those around him. 
He never can have the same sort of sympa- 
thies, the same sort of affections, the same 
sort of fears, the same sort of triumphs. He 
never can find full understanding except 
among his own—the comrades of camp and 
billet. 

He may have hated these men when he 
was. forced to associate with them. He 
may have been unable to feel the common 
bond that the war was welding. Not one 
in a thousand had a good time in the Army. 
Not one in a thousand was in sympathy 
with the sort of life he was forced to lead 
during those days. The cup Uncle Sam 
set before the young men of the nation was 
bitter—and few drained it without a wry 
face. 

But. the bad taste has been forgotten. 
The veterans to-day are beginning to live 
in the sweetness of memory. They have 
begun to appreciate the opportunity of 
coming out of their isolation once a year 
and associating with their kind. It is like 
emerging from the solitude of a dense forest 
into a crowded city where there are men 
and women and children, lunch-rooms 
and soda-fountains. 

The veteran is not entirely as other men 
are. During war days it did not seem that 
the men who served would have any 
distinct individuality afterward. Every- 
body of war age, it appeared, was in the 
Army. But during these short four years 
this condition has disappeared to a large 
extent. The former soldier or sailor already 
has become something of a character. 
Hardly one in ten of the men he meets in 
his office or work-shop or on the street is 
equipped to understand him. Ignorance of 
the hardships and of the joys of military 
service again is becoming rather general. 
The veteran stands aloof and lonely. He is 
only abhout one in ten among the young 
men. A new generation is rising like a 
tidal wave about him—the lads who are 
18 and 20 now. 

Is it any wonder that the boys had a 
“wild” time at New Orleans? It was like a 
home-coming after a long absence. Often 
in the loneliness and the misunderstanding 
their thoughts had gone back to days of 
leave in France and Germany, to the 
gatherings in billets after the long darkness 
of winter nights settled over the little gray 
towns, to the eafés and the gasthaeuser. 
Their natural inclinations were to stage a 
duplication of those scenes. 

The veteran is not as other men are. He 
may be a salesman in a shoe-store or a 
clerk in a government department—but he 
is not an ordinary salesman or an ordinary 
elerk. The light of the Great Adventure 
flashes in his eyes sometimes—and the 
others never can know it. He may be 
poor in money, but he is rich in memories. 

Fraternal orders, in order to weld men 
together in brotherhood, force them to 
undergo a common experience, the details 
of which usually are kept as carefully 
guarded secrets. This may be either rough- 
and-tumble or picturesque. But after going 
through it the men always have a common 
ground for understanding. 

This is exactly what brings men of the 
American Legion together. Their initiation 
lasted for over a year—day after day, 
month after month. They have the com- 
mon experienge of mess line and slum, 









blankets on the ground, “hard-boiled” 
top-sergeants, long marches, ete. Could 
any other ritual bind men into a body more 
effectively? 

The loyalty of the men to each other is 
stronger to-day than it was in 1919. It 
will be stronger still in 1925. It will be 
strongest of all in 1950. The American 
Legion has had hardly a good start as a 
brotherhood of men. Its best years are still 
far in the future. 





DON’T BLAME THE GULF STREAM 


JEATHER experts in Washington 
doubt that there are any grounds for 
the fear reported to have been voiced by 
the director of the Institute of Ocean- 
ography at Paris that possible diversion of 
the Gulf Stream from fills made on the 
Florida East Coast Railway may cause 
destructively cold climate in Europe. 
Seience Service’s Science News Bulletin 
(Washington) says that officials of the 
U. S. Weather Bureau and of the Hydro- 
graphic Office of the Navy point out that 
this railroad is not in the main path of the 
Gulf Stream, and that it is more than 
doubtful that any man-made obstructions 
could seriously affect this mighty ocean 
current. We read: 


Weather Bureau officials are inclined to 
discredit the claim that the Gulf Stream is 
the all-important factor in creating Euro- 
pean climate. The effect of such currents 
has been greatly exaggerated, they say. 
These meteorologists believe that changes 
in wind pressure and wind drift that inter- 
act and react the whole world around pro- 
duce the climate of the world. The Gulf 
Stream is a small area compared to the 
enormous masses of the ocean. Prevailing 
winds from the west blowing over the vast 
expanse of ocean water as a whole are 
believed to produce the mildness of the 
climate in England, Norway, and other 
countries in much the same latitude as 
chilly Labrador on this side of the sea. 
Navy men, however, credit the ocean cur- 
rents with more importance as climate 
makers. They say that this warm stream 
heats the air above it and that the winds 
carry this warmed air across the surround- 
ing waters and thus, in turn, raise the tem- 
perature of the waters over which the 
prevailing winds blow. Dr. G. W. Little- 
hales, hydrographic engineer of the U. S. 
Hydrographic Office, says that there would 
still be much warming even if there was no 
Gulf Stream, however, for a large amount 
of warm water is added to this stream by 
the north equatorial current which travels 
clockwise through the Atlantic. This cur- 
rent joins the Gulf Stream above the Ba- 
hamas, much farther north than Key West, 
the location of the railroad which has been 
suggested as a menace to climate in En- 
gland, Norway, and cortinental countries. 
But Dr. Littlehales believes that the Gulf 
Stream has a profound but indirect effect 
upon the European climate through its 
changes in temperature and velocity from 
day to day. He declared that there are 
great possibilities of making long-range 
forecasts of weather conditions affecting 
agricultural crops and fisheries in Norway 
from observations taken in the Gulf 
Stream off Florida. Predictions six months 
or more in advance are thought possible. 
This great Gulf Stream is so large that 
2,000 Mississippi Rivers would be required 
to form it. 
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For fifty years the familiar little cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast had been in daily use 
in millions of American homes. Yet until 
three years ago it was considered merely 
a necessary item in baking the most whole- 
some bread. 


And then experiments in some of the 
country’s greatest laboratories raised the 
familiar foil-wrapped cake to a new im- 
portance. 


First it was discovered that Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast was peculiarly rich in vita- 
min, without which no amount of food can 
nourish the body properly. And now mil- 
lions of run-down men and women are find- 
ing in it the very elements necessary to 
regain normal health. 


Then came the discovery that the tiny 
living cells of Fleischmann’s Yeast help to 
cleanse the body of the poisonous waste 
that constantly accumulates. And an ever- 











RAISED TO A NEW IMPORTANCE 
IN THE LIVES OF MILLIONS 


Science has found in the familiar cake of 
Fleischmann’s Yeast a way to combat 
three common complaints 


widening circle of users are finding free- 
dom from bondage to cathartics. 


And now it has been shown that Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast by increasing the white cor- 
puscles in the blood acts as a powerful 
agent in clearing the complexion of many 
skin disorders. And so a third group, large 
and growing, are finding relief from embar- 
rassing skin disfigurements. 


Everywhere physicians and hospitals are 
prescribing Fleischmann’s Yeast today. 
Eaten regularly (for it is a food, not a 
medicine), it is helping thousands of men 
and women to regain the joy of vigorous 
health. Letters from every state bear daily 
witness to the new place Fleischmann’s 
Yeast has achieved as a health-builder for 
the nation. 


Tue FLeIscHmMann Company, Dept. 1812 
701 Washington Street, New York City. 








Appetite and digestion restored 


The great problem for people suffering 
from “‘run-down”’ condition is first to 
stimulate the appetite, and at the same 
time make it possible to digest the in- 
creased food that is eaten. Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast has this remarkable 
effect on the digestive system. It en- 
ables you to eat more, and to get more 
benefit from the food you eat. 


Laxatives made unnecessary 


Fleischmann’s Yeast does for you 
naturally and permanently what drugs 
at their best do only artificially and for 
a short time. In hospitals, even chronic 
cases respond to it, and normal func- 
tions are restored in from 3 days to 5 
weeks. Fleischmann’s Yeast is assur- 
ing to thousands a complete daily 
elimination of waste matter. 


Skin and complexion cleared 


Skin troubles are often danger flags of 
lowered vitality. Fleischmann’s Yeast 
is now established as a food which cor- 
rects the basic cause of many disorders 
of the skin by building up the whole 
system and keeping stomach and in- 
testines in a natural healthy state. 





An absorbing free book- 
let tells what Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast has done 


for others and can do for Name..... 
. Send this coupon 
for it today! 
Street..... 








THE FLEISCHMANN COMPANY, 
Dept. 1812, 701 Washington Street, New York, N. Y 
Please send me free booklet, ‘“The New Importance of Yeast in Diet.” 
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RYSTALS of marvelous clearness are found 

in rocks, caves and along river beds. The Bra- 
zilian Indian, Iceland Eskimo or African native 
who picks them up has no idea of their true na- 
ture. Crystals of carbon, silica and salt look alike 
but they are as different as silk, wool and cotton. 
So are the hundred-and-one kinds of manufac- 
tured glass. 


The glass used for microscopes and cameras will 
not do for eyeglass lenses any more than the glass 
used in electric bulbs or watch crystals. Only one 
kind will do. 

Curiously enough, this one kind of glass con- 
tains gas, yet bubbles are seldom formed. If one 
bubble is found, however small, the eyeglass lens is 
thrown in the scrap box. 


Every one of the millions of Wellsworth Lenses 
now being worn is made of glass which was ex- 
amined by delicate instruments to find out if its opti- 
cal density was exactly right. For it is a most 
vital thing to have every lens agree in optical 
density with a certain perfect, small specimen call- 
ed the “Master Glass.” This little triangular 
piece of glass is relied upon to test the accuracy 
of instruments which examine glass before it is 








The wonders of glass used for eyeglasses 


made into lenses. But even the Master Glass must 
be watched through a combined telescope-micro- 
scope when doing its work to see if it has been 
set in place perfectly. If 1/100,000-of an inch out 
of place the fact is revealed. 


“Where did the Master Glass come from?” is 
the one question asked by visitors to the Wells- 
worth Laboratory. It came from a small block 
of glass which received a certificate from the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards. Its optical density, measured 
by two scientific methods, came out alike, and 
then the two instrunients used were found to 
agree with each other to an inconceivable fineness. 
Such care taken to have glass exactly right is 
merely the first step. 


The same care and precision that are exercised in 
the scientific tests for the selection of the proper 
glass are also employed in each and every one of 
the processes involved in making Wellsworth Glasses. 


The legacy which George W. Wells, founder of 
the Wellsworth Scientific Staff, left to posterity was 
the inspiration of his own pioneer struggle against 
crude methods. “In everything pertaining to eye- 
glasses,” he wrote, “work for greater and greater 
precision.” 


American Optical Company Southbridge Mass USA 
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From a moving picture film, 
THE WORLD'S FASTEST AIRPLANE TURNING 
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AT MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED MILES AN HOUR, 


The machine is thrown on its side until the wings are perpendicular to the ground, as shown in these photographs, and the centrifugal force is such 
that, on several occasions, the pilot has been rendered temporarily unconscious. 
nearly a mile on its side without losing altitude, despite the fact that it received no support from the wings. 


So terrific is the speed that the machine has been flown for 








FOUR MILES A MINUTE THROUGH THE AIR 


HE FASTEST THING ON WINGS, by breaking all 

the world’s speed records in the Pulitzer Trophy Race 

at Detroit, is hailed by aeronautical experts as placing 
America decidedly in the van in the recent world-wide develop- 
ment of aviation. The endurance record, established when two 
Army lieutenants remained aloft for over 35 hours, and the alti- 
tude record, set at 40,800 feet by MacReady, one of the two 
lieutenants who established the duration record, had already 
come to this country. 

When Lieutenant R. L. Maughan, of the Army Air Service, 
shot over a triangular course of 31 miles five successive times, at 
an average speed of 206 miles per hour, he traveled considerably 
faster than cannon-balls went at the time of the Civil War. In 
making the abrupt turns of the course, so terrific was the centrif- 
ugal foree, that he lost consciousness momentarily on several 
oecasions—one time for the space of several seconds. The 
course was triangular, and in turning the markers, the speeding 
plane banked half-way over in order to come around with the 
least possible loss of speed and time. On one such turn, it 
flew for nearly a mile with both wings up and down, that is, it 
was receiving no wing support whatever, and only its bullet-like 
velocity, apparently, kept it from falling. On the straightaway 
course, it is estimated, 


luneh, Lieutenant Maughan, after making one or two short trials, 
flew a kilometer with his wings in a vertical position, riding on 
the side of the body, controlling his horizontal position during 
the flight with his vertical rudder, which then became his hori- 
zontal rudder. He lost no appreciable altitude during the test. 
One is forced to wonder whether the ultimate high-speed ship, 
provided the human factor can be protected, will require wings 
at all for other than ascending and alighting. 


Brigadier-General Mitchell, Assistant Chief of the Army Air 
Service, later flew the one kilometer course at an official speed of 
224.38 miles an hour, a world’s speed record. In the preliminary 
tests, the speed record set by General Mitchell is said to have 
Lieutenant Maughan, who is 
But, sincé there was no 


been exceeded unofficially by 
credited with 248.5 miles an hour. 
official timing, General Mitchell’s speed of 224.38 miles an hour 
The previous official record, held by the French after- 
tests a year ago, was 205 miles. General Mitchell predicts 250 
miles very soon and 300 within five years, on the basis of 
He is quoted as follows, 


stands. 


what has already been accomplished. 
in a special dispatch to the New York Herald; 


The flying was done at about 165 feet from the ground, this 
being desirable, so that accurate timing could be accomplished. 
The speed was attained at an altitude, and then the plane was 

leveled off close to the 





ground in order to go 





the plane at times made 
more than 240 miles an 
hour, and this speed is 
sufficient, the critics 
point out, to give a very 
small supporting surface 
great effect. Frank H. 
Russell, Vice-President 
of the Curtiss Aeroplane 
and Motor Corporation, 
which built the winning 
ship, writing in The 
U.S. Air Service (Wash- 
ington), thus discusses 
Lieutenant Maughan’s 
feat in flying, on a later 
occasion without assis- 
tance from his wings: 


Following an argu- 
ment which he had 








HE MOVES FASTER THAN A CANNON-BALL. 


The cannon-ball used in the Civil War averaged about 200 feet a second. 

L. R. Maughan, when he broke all the world’s speed records at the recent Detroit 

air races, traveled at the rate of about 360 feet a second, nearly twice as fast. At 

this speed the wings of the plane are more of a hindrance than a help, but they are 
very useful when it slows down in preparation for landing. 


over the course. 

The wind stream is 
terrific when flying at 
this speed. The first 
time I tried the wind 
was so strong that it 
blew off the top of my 
helmet. Tien I hit on 
the idea of fastening on 
the helmet with adhe- 
sive tape, wrapping it 
around and around my 
head until it stayed. I 
found this a_ benefit 
rather than an incon- 
venience. It served as 
a support. 

Speed is everything 
when it comes to pursuit 
ships in the Army. If 
you can not catch the 
other fellow and make 
him fight you might as 
well walk. The Army 
that has the fastest 


Lieutenant 








with the writer at 
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-PATTON’S 


Wali Paint 


¥. h 
” those soft artistic walls 


AP and water take the place of redecorating 
when your walls are painted with Patton’s 


Velumina. This famous oil flat wall paint is 
pore-proof and durable beyond words. Dirt, 
dust and grime cannot penetrate its hardy film. 
They can only adhere to the surface and are 
easily washed away. 


Architects and decorators recommend Patton’s 
Velumina highly. For it gives walls the rich, 
soft-toned simplicity that is coming so much into 
vogue. It also enhances lighting effects by proper 
diffusion of light. Those who live in the atmos- 
phere it creates find its quiet beauty a continuous 
source of satisfaction. 

This artistic, economical, long-service wall 
paint comes in white and sixteen attractive tones. 
It is one of the numerous products manufactured 
by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 


No matter what you need in the way of glass, 
paint or varnish products, the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company manufactures something that 
will meet your requirements exactly. Handled 
by quality dealers everywhere. 


A good brush is as necessary as good paint. 





Write for “Proof” Booklet 
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GLASS Co. 


Milwaukee, Wis. - Newark,N.J. 
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planes will in the next war have the su- 
periority in the air. We are determined 
to hold the speed records if it is at all 
possible. 


The story of the Pulitzer Trophy Reece, 
as told by an expert observer, Ladislas 
d’Orey, in Aviation, New York, differs in 
several particulars from the newspaper 
accounts of the event which were tele- 
graphed over the country immediately 
after the race. The race included sixteen 
contestants, records the writer, and: 


The racers were started off in heats of 
not more than five each in order to afford 
the contestants the maximum possible 
safety. The first heat to be flagged off 
consisted of the Thomas-Morse MB? 
(Captain Muleahy), one Bee-Line racer 
(Lieutenant Callaway) and two of the 
Verville-Sperry racers (Lieutenant Barks- 
dale and Lieutenant Johnson). The story 
of this race was brief, for the Bee-Line 
racer was eliminated in the second lap by 
radiator trouble, and the Thomas-Morse 
MB? followed suit on account of lubrica- 
tion trouble. This only left the two Ver- 
ville-Sperry ships to compete, and both 
finished the 250-kilometer cireuit, Lieu- 
tenant Barksdale making an average speed 
of 181 m. p. h., and Lieutenant Johnson, 
179 m. p. h. 

Our readers are familiar with the tech- 
nieal features of these airplanes, and in 
particular with the ingenious retractable 
landing gear which the pilot draws into the 
fuselage by means of a crank. However, 
the cold mention of this fact does little 
justice to the emotion the onlookers felt 
when the two pilots actually did draw their 
landing gears into the fuselage. While the 
Dayton-Wright racer which was entered 
in the 1920 Gordon Bennett race also in- 
corporated this feature, this “‘gadget’’ had 
never been publicly demonstrated in the 
United States before this race, hence the 
emotion of the crowd will readily be under- 
stood. The Bee-Line racer also embodies 
this feature, so that for the first two laps 
Selfridge Field was treated to a strange 
race between airplanes shorn of their land- 
ing gears. If one adds that a few days 
before the start of the Detroit Aviation 
Meeting Bert Acosta had by accident 
landed one of the Booth racers on its fusel- 
age, having forgotten to unwind the 
underearriage release gear, the mixed 
feelings of those who watched the landing- 
gearless race will better be appreciated. 

The second heat of Pulitzer racers, which 
was sent off at 1 P. M., comprised four 
Curtiss ships all fitted with Curtiss engines, 
namely the two Army-Curtiss racers and 
the two Navy-Curtiss racers, plus the 
Navy “Mystery” ship. .The latter had 
been completed but shortly before the 
race and its hurried assembling and testing 
rather handicapped its chances in the race. 
The Curtiss racers, and in particular the 
two Army ships, were naturally the prime 
favorites, for it was known that one of 
these ships had attained in unofficial tests 
at Garden City, N. Y., a maximum speed 
of 222 m. p. h. The question most discust 
was whether these extraordinarily fast 
ships would prove maneuverable enough 
on the turns to hold the speed they would 
make in the straightaways. 

The race of these ships fully vindicated 
the expectations of the Curtiss engineers 
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and of the Army pilots who were flying 
them. Despite the terrifie speed of their 
ships Lieutenant Maughan and Lieutenant 
Maitland swung them around in perfect 
banks at the pylons. As a matter of fact, 
in the opinion of many onlookers qualified 
to express a judgment on these matters, 
the two Army-Curtiss racers rounded the 
pylons with no more visible difficulty than 
the standard pursuit ships of the Air 
Service had done a few hours previously. 
The wonderful piloting by both Lieutenant 
Maughan and Lieutenant Maitland con- 
tributed in no mean way to this result, and 
words are inadequate for describing the 
masterly manner in which the two officers 
handled these ships which were rushing 
through the air at a rate of almost three 
and a half miles a minute. 

Lieutenant Maughan broke all world’s 
records for speed established in closed cir- 
cuit for 100 and 200 kilometers. 

To what extent this year’s Pulitzer 
Trophy race lowered existing world’s 
records may be seen from the following: 
Lieutenant Maughan exceeded the last 
world’s. speed record for 100 kilometers 
which was made by Sadi Lecointe at Paris, 
Franee, September 26, 1922. Lecointe’s 
record has not yet been officially homolo- 
gated. Lieutenant Maughan made the 
100 kilometers (two laps of the Pulitzer 
course) at an average speed of 206.3 
m. p. h. 

Seven flyers, two of them Navy entrants 
and the other five Army men, broke the 
world’s record for 200 kilometers when 
they exceeded the 174.8 m. p. h. mark 
established October 1, 1921, by Brack-papa 
in a 700 h. p. Fiat in France. 

The new world’s record for 200 kilo- 
meters (four consecutive laps of the 
Pulitzer course) was made by Lieutenant 
Maughan with an average speed of 205.9 
m. p. h. The other five flyers who broke 
the old record are: Lieutenant Maitland, 
Army, 198.9 m. p. h.; Lieutenant Brow, 
Navy, 193.7 m. p. h.; Ensign Williams, 
Navy, 188.4 m. p. h.; Lieutenant Barks- 
dale, Army, 180.9 m. p. h.; Lieutenant 
Moseley, Army, 179.2 m. p. h.; and Lieu- 
tenant Johnson, 178.8 m. p. h. 

At the conclusion of the second flight 
Major-General Mason M. Patrick, chief of 
Air Service; Rear-Admiral W. A. Moffett, 
chief of the Naval Bureau of Aeronautics: 
and Edwin Denby, Secretary of the Navy, 
rushed on the field to congratulate Lieu- 
tenant Maughan. 

Major-General Patrick was so pleased 
that he patted Maughan on the head 
instead of shaking him by the hand, while 
Secretary Denby frankly wept, overcome 


by the brilliant performance of the Army. 


aviator. 

Lieutenant Maughan was exhausted by 
his race and leaned against his plane for a 
few minutes until he had revived. 

“T got lost four times in the haze,” 
Lieutenant Maughan said. ‘I was stunned 
more or less at each of the fifteen turns. 
My worst moments, however, were at the 
turn at Gaukler’s Point. I lost confidence, 
which a good aviator ought not do, and 
then beeame unconscious. On the straight- 
away I came to. Another trouble I had 
was with my feet going to sleep.” 

The speed at which these two pilots 
flew was so obviously superior to that of 
the other racers that after they had 


landed—Lieutenant Maughan by side- | 


slipping to kill his speed—it was practically 
a foregone conclusion that the Army- 
Curtiss racers would win this year’s 
Pulitzer race—as it happened. However, 
a word should be said about the two 
Navy-Curtiss racers flown by Lieutenant 
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You hear of 

the 8 hour Day 
What of the 

8 hour Night? 


LEEP is “Nature’s sweet restorer.” If you 

don’t get enough of the right kind of sleep 
you can’t be mentally alert. Nor can you be at 
your best, physically. 


An eight-hour sleeping night is quite as im- 
portant as an eight-hour working day. If you 
don’t get your proper sleep, you become irritable; 
your work becomes a task, 


If you are in the habit of drinking coffee, that 
may be the explanation of your disturbed and 
restless sleep with consequent nervous irritability. 
For coffee contains caffeine — a nerve-irritant. 


Why not give yourself the benefit of the 
doubt? It’s so easy to find out for yourself— 
stop coffee and drink healthful, fragrant Postum 
instead. 


Postum is a pure and wholesome cereal bev- 
erage, absolutely free from caffeine or drugs of 
any kind. Thousands of people prefer it to 
coffee, for its rich flavor alone. 


Postum roam 


““There’s a Reason” 





POSTUM 
comes in two forms: 
INSTANT POSTUM 
(in tins) 
prepared instantly in 
the cup by the addition 

of boiling water. 

POSTUM CEREAL 

(in packages) 

for those who prefer to 

make the drink while 

the meal is being pre- 
red, made by boiling 

ully twenty minutes. 
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Made by Postum Cereal Co., Inc., Battle Creek, Mich, 
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A. J. Williams, U.S. N., and by Lieutenant H. J. Brow, U. 8. N. 
These ships were originally built for last year’s Pulitzer race, 
which one of them won with Bert Acosta at the stick. 

The modifications introduced consisted mainly in the fitting 
of wing radiators, following the design of the Army -Curtiss 
racers. Despite the advance made in-the last twelve months in 
airplane design the two Navy-Curtiss racers made a very credit- 
able showing, Lieutenant Callaway’s ship actually covering the 
third lap at 196 m. p. h. Had it not been for the ‘stupendous 
performance of the Army-Curtiss ships, the time made by the 
Navy-Curtiss ships would have undoubtedly received more at- 
tention than it did. 

Lieutenant Williams incidentally had a thrilling experience 
when a fire extinguisher in his plane broke, a piece of it. knocking 
his helmet off. He had great difficulty arranging his helmet 
while plunging on at better than three miles a minute. - Fumes 
from the broken extinguisher sickened him, but hé sticeeeded i in 
finishing in fourth place. 

When the last ship. had landed, and the timer’s saa an- 
nounced the victory of Lieutenant Maughan, a great volume of 
cheers broke out from 








minute. Think of traveling from the loop to Wilson Avenue in 
about a minute and a half and you will get some idea of his pace. 
. .That is interesting. It is very important from the Army 
standpoint. Development of such speed may win wars in the 
future. We may congratulate ourselves on this evidence of 
development in our military-air service, and may well afford to 
make appropriations to continue the work. 

But for commercial purposes the marvels of speed have hardly 
more relation to practical peace requirements than the develop- 
ment of the race-horse Man o’ War has to trucking requirements 
or farm labor, or the ‘construction of a racing automobile has 
to coal deliveries. From the standpoint of commercial develop- 
ment the gliding experiments now going on in England, or which 
recently were made in Germany, are more important. 

Commercial aviation requires two things primarily. One is 
improved stability or safety of airplanes. The other is reduced 
cost of operation. ‘Stability has already reached a point where 
a modern machine with two or three passengers and a capable 
pilot may operate with almost as much safety as a motor car 
on a crowded highway. But as the size of the machine is in- 
creased to carry more 
persons the danger of 





among the pilots, me- 





chanies and others pres- 
ent. Many bets were won 
and many were lost, but 
all true patriots felt elated 
at this vietory which 
placed America in the 
front rank of aireraft- 
producing countries. 


The race might 
seem to have settled the 
“eontroversial point as 
to the uses of thin 
and thick wings,” 
serves Aviation, editori- 
ally. For— 


The four Curtiss bi- 
planes which finished the 


also 


ob- : 
A VIEW 


plane. 








SHOWING THE RADIATOR IN THE WINGS. 


By covering the wings with a thin sheet of copper under which water from the engine 
circulates, the designers have been able to add ten miles an hour to the speed of the 
This is a Navy racer, and its heavier construction reduces the speed con- 
siderably below that of the Army racer, the record holder, shown on page 57. 


accident is correspond- 
ingly increased. And the 
small and safe machine 
ean not operate except 
at high cost per passenger 
or unit of freight carried. 

It is these problems 
more than an increase of 
ten or 100 miles an hour 
in speed which commer- 
cial aviation must solve. 
The gliders are attempt- 
ing solution. They are 
learning to keep aloft 
without motors by taking 
advantage of aircurrents, 
as a bird soars. One 
expert says if they could 
see the air they could 
even now remain aloft 
as long as they desired. 








race in leading places 
were all equipped with 
thin wings. Hence the race seemed to many as a victory of the 
thin-wing biplane over the thick-wing monoplane, for high-speed 
ships at any rate. 

This reasoning, while containing much truth, does not con- 
tain all the truth, however. There can be no doubt that at the 
present stage of aeronautical engineering the thin-wing biplane 
is, despite its greater apparent parasite resistance, more suitable 
for high-speed work than the thick cantilever monoplane, just 
as the latter gives better results in large weight-carrying ships 
than the thin-wing biplane. Nevertheless, if a fair comparison 
is to be made between the two types, it should be remembered 
that the thin-wing biplane benefits from some twenty years of 
continuous development, whereas the thick-wing monoplane, 
as a type, is but four years old. It would therefore be rash to 
state dogmatically that the thick wing will never be else than 
a weight-carrying wing. 

It should also be noted that the thick-wing monoplanes which 
participated in this year’s Pulitzer race were the first genuine 
American examples of this construction, and that their con- 
struetors had very little precedent and no experience to go by in 
designing them. That despite this handicap the thick-wing 
monoplanes should have put up performances which were on the 
whole highly creditable is merely another illustration of the adap- 
tability of the American aeronautical engineer to changed condi- 
tions and a brief of his ability to match anybody’s product—if 
given a fair chance. 

As to the victorious Curtiss racers, all that need be said is that 
they represent almost the last word in refinement possible in 
biplanes. It may still be feasible that, by eliminating a few wires 
or by designing a more perfect streamline body, a few miles 
may be added to the speed of racing biplanes of equal power. 
But it seems to us as if we were pretty near the practical limit. 


The Chicago Tribune, also, believes that we are near the prac- 
tical limit of speed, and has no regrets for that fact. The editor 
believes the really important development of the airplane must 
take place along different lines. ‘‘Why fly four miles a minute?” 
he asks, and comments: 


Marvels of speed, probably the fastest rate at which man has 
ever moved and lived to tell the tale, have marked the aviation 
meet at Mount Clemens, Michigan. Lieutenant R. L. Maughan, 
U. S. Army pilot, set a world’s record of more than four miles a 


They can’t see it, but 
they are learning to feel it and ‘“‘sense’’ it. Instruments will be 
developed to help them. Eventually we may have machines 
with light engines, using the air currents chiefly for buoyancy 
and the power for movement. 

We need all these features of development. But for com- 
mercial development, out of which finer improvements must 
come, unless aviation is always to remain a subsidized science, 
we most need safety and low costs. Safety, with caution, is 
virtually here. The low costs must follow. Public interest 
and patronage will bring them. And such sensational achieve- 
ments as those at Selfridge Field will stimulate interest. That, 
in the final analysis, is their chief value outside the military. 


The new world’s speed record recalls to the writer of a 
bulletin on “‘ Facts About Flying,” published by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce of America, that, on September 21, 1908; 
Wilbur Wright, in France, established a world’s speed record 
of 27.2 milesan hour. Some other records are mentioned: 


On December 17, 1903, Orville Wright, in a biplane designed 
and constructed by his brother Wilbur and himself, equipped with 
a 16 horse-power motor, also of their design and construction, 
made the first successful flight in a motor-driven flying craft— 
12 seconds, at 30 to 35 miles an hour. 

Orville Wright, an American, was the first man in the world 
to fly in a heavier-than-air machine. In the calendar year 1921, 
in the United States alone, nearly a quarter of a million people 
were carried by air. 

On November 13, 1908, Wilbur Wright established what was 
then a world’s altitude record of 82 feet. s 

Lieutenant J. MacReady, U. S. Air Service, in an Amer- 
ican designed and constructed biplane, equipped with a 400 
horse-power. Liberty motor, ascended 40,800 feet over Dayton, 
Ohio. 

Santos Dumont, in a flight in France, on November 12, 
1906, astounded the world by making what was then the un- 
paralleled duration record of 21 seconds. The present record, 
made by Army airmen, is o er 35 hours. 

A: fourth world’s record in aviation went to American craft 
and an American pilot, when David McCulloch, with three 
passengers, climbed to 19,500 feet in a Loening monoplane air 
yacht, Liberty motored, at Port Washington, Long Island, on 
August 16, 1921. 


























eMatchless Skill 
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‘ less skill with which a few individuals are en- 
dowed. For in these too rare instances are the 
worthiest standards of art and work established. 


Josiah Wedgwood was, Beyond dispute, the 
master potter of the ages. Yet his genius was not 
content with self-achievement. His splendid works, 
built at Hanley, England, in 1769, enabled other 
craftsmen to flourish under his guidance. And the 
beauty and value of Wedgwood ‘wares were brought 
to the whole world. 


In another time and in another field, the name 


ha - vy ORTUNATE forman’sprogressis the match- 
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A dramatic incident in 
the life of Josiah Wedg- 
-wood was his presentation 
to Queen Charloite of a ta- 
ble service, called by him 
- “Quecn'’s-Ware.” It has 
been said of Wedgwood 
that the whole subsequent 
course of pottery manufac- 
ture was influenced by the 
beauty and accuracy of his 
workmanship. -His was 
the matchless skill that 
commands the admiration 
and spurs the ambitions of 
every artist and artisan. 










Firestone has come to stand for the highest accomplish- 
ment—to set a new standard in the important industry 
of tire building. 


It commands respect and has won to enduring fame 
because it, too, represents matchless skill in the codr- 
dinated effort of thousands of ‘expert workers. 


Firestone Tires, in the mileage they deliver, have 
fully demonstrated the superiority of Firestone work- 
manship and the special manufacturing methods em- 
ployed. Since first the world came to judge them 
twenty-two years ago they have consistently fulfilled 
the highest pledge of tire-worth— 


Most Miles per Dollar 


Firestone 
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The Dollar 


The daily actions of most of us are influ- 
enced by the messages received over the 
telephone, and yet few of us stop to think of 
the men and women, and the mechanisms, 
which help to make that daily service possible. 


Maintenance, repairs, and the work of han- 
dling calls, must constantly be carried on in 
good times or in bad, and they must be paid 
for, in order that your telephone service may 
be continued. 


The average’ dollar will buy to-day less than 
two-thirds of what it would buy before the 
war. ‘This means that it costs, on the aver- 
age, half as much again to buy most of the 
things that are necessary for keeping the coun- 
try going; but the advance in telephone rates 
is far less than this average. 


In fact, gauged by the present purchasing 
power of the dollar, telephone service in the 
country as a whole is costing the subscriber 


less than it did in 1914. 


The Bell System generally has been able to 
meet higher commodity prices and increased 
wages by means of new economies in opera- 
tion and the increased efficiency of loyal 
employees. 

“ BELL SYSTEM” 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


toward Better Service 





MOTORING AND AVIATION 
Continued 











WHY “C-2” COULD NOT USE HELIUM 
HAT the Army air service officials 
should not be blamed for using hydro- 

gen instead of helium in the C-2 is the be- 

lief in aviation circles in Washington, ac- 
eording to Science Service’s Science News 

Bulletin (Washington). We are told: 

The C-2, which met disaster near San 
Antonio, is the third American airship to be 
destroyed within two years. If the C-2 
in its transcontinental trip had used helium 
instead of hydrogen, the loss of this precious 
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One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 


| gas, eosting twelve to fifteen times as much 
| as hydrogen, would have been considerable. 
Helium also has one-tenth less lifting power 
than hydrogen and the C-2 could not have 
carried as much fuel if it had been helium- 
inflated. When the Navy ship C-7 demon- 
strated the use of helium in an airship last 
year the loss of helium was small, but this 
was accomplished by keeping the altitude 
of flight lower than 500 feet. The C-2 in 
crossing the continent had to rise to much 
higher altitudes, causing greater losses of 
gas. New ships will be built with devices 
to prevent high helium waste. The Fort 
Worth, Texas, helium plant that is being 
run by the Navy just began operation again 
on October 1 under the appropriations that 
were made available by Congress for this 
year following the explosion of the Roma, 
which like the C-2 was filled with hydrogen. 
While the ZR-1, now building at Lakehurst, 
N. J., was begun too early to be designed 
for helium, it is understood that the smaller 
army ships now being built will be inflated 
with helium. The most dangerous portion 
of an airship, the part that produces the 
spark that inaugurates disaster, is the gaso- 
line fuel, it is declared. Inflammable hydro- 
gen fired by the engines simply adds to the 
disaster. While this may not have been 
the case in the C-2 accident, an engine using 
heavy fuel-oil rather than light explosive 
gasoline is being perfected by the National 
Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, and 
will eventually do away with this menace. 


In another issue of The Bulletin we learn 
that the burning of the dirigible has 
aroused discussion in Washington as to the 
availability of helium and the advisability 
of its use in all the Government's lighter- 
than-air craft. We read: 


* At the present time there is about 
enough of this expensive helium gas to 
allow one airship to operate, and none of 
the dirigibles in commission are especially 
designed to use it. Several of the ships 
ordered and in course of construction will 
be filled with the non-explosive lifting 
power, with special devices to bring down 
the ship without the necessity of valving 
out the precious element. 

Three helium dirigibles of approxi- 
mately the same size as the ill-fated C-2 are 
now being built for the Army by the Good- 
year Rubber Company at Akron, Ohio. 
These machines will have a capacity of 
200,000 eubic feet, whereas the (-2 had a 
capacity of 172,000 cubic feet, the larger 
size of the new ships’ envelops being 
necessary to compensate for the smaller 
lifting power of helium gas. Two other 
smaller helium ships of 130,000 cubic feet 
capacity will be made to take the place of 
hydrogen-filled dirigibles now in com- 


mission. 





The Navy is using helium at the present 
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- practical development 





time in the C-?7 of 180,000 cubic feet eapaci- 
ty for experiments to secure data as to 
pressure and stress under various condi- 
tions as an additional check on the design 
of the large dirigible ZR-1 which is ex- 
pected to be finishcd next June, and which 
is being built along the lines of the most 
suecessful German ships which had a record 
of thousands of miles safe traveling. The 
ZR-1 was not designed especially for in- 
flation by helium gas, but Navy officials 
say that this large ship with a gas capacity 
of 2,115,000 eubie feet probably will be 
inflated with helium when commissioned, 
tho its range will be limited by this 
procedure. 

The ZR-3, which is being built for the 
Navy by Germany, in part payment of the 
reparations claims owed to this Government, 
has been designed for the use of hydrogen, 
and German engineers insist that the ad- 
vantages of this gas more than compensate 
for the disadvantages of the lesser lift and 
great expense of helium. Whether the de- 
sign will be altered or this ship inflated with 
helium when delivered, Navy men are 
unable to say at this time. 

The Navy has an appropriation of 
$400,000 for the production and research 
work on helium which has been pooled. with 
a like amount appropriated to the Army. 
The U. S. Bureau of Mines is cooperating 
with the Army and Navy. The helium 
supply is limited, and it is estimated can 
not last more than twenty-five years. At 
the present cost of production it wou!d be 
prohibitive to commercial machines, and it 
has been urged that this precious gas cn 
which we have a monopoly should be 
stored for use in case of war and not em- 
ployed in peace-time flying by any branch 
of the Government. 

Many aviation men claim that helium 
has been over-advertised as a result of its 
during the war. 
Until some other source is found from which 
this gas can be obtained, it is believed that 
hydrogen, which has been successfully used 
both in this country and Europe with small 
fatalities when mileage is considered, offers 
the brightest prospects for the further 
development of lighter-than-air craft. 

Army dirigibles at present in com- 
mission and designed for hydrogen are: 2 
“D” type, 180,000 cubic feet; 1 military 
“AC” type, 180,000 cubic feet; 2 ‘““C”’ type, 
172,000 cubic feet; 2 “SST” type, 100,000 
cubic feet; 1 “A” type, 95,000 cubic feet; 1 
Pony Blimp, 35,350 cubic feet. All of these 
except the military ‘‘AC”’ type have been in 
service some time and will be replaced by 
the five helium ships and one Zodiac of 
326,500 cubie feet, and one semi-rigid of 
700,000 cubic feet, now on order. 


The use of helium presents many more 
difficulties than are at first apparent to the 
non-technical observer. If a ship of the 
type of the demolished C-2 were held aloft 
with helium and had to rise to heights of 
10,000 feet, as in crossing the Rockies, it 
would be possible to fill the ship only seven- 
tenths full of helium on the ground in order 
to prevent a helium loss of 30 per cent. of 
the full capacity of the bag each time the 
ship ascended to that height. This means 
that the ship would have less than 70 per 
cent. of its lifting power and this loss would 
be compensated for by carrying less fuel 
and consequently having a shorter cruising 
radius. As helium has only 90 per cent. the 
lifting power of hydrogen, volume for 
Volume, the gas-bag must be made about a 
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HE ceaseless flow of traffic over the 
municipal docks at St. Louis for 
barge shipment on the Mississippi 
River makes St. Louis the center of the nation’s inland 
shipping activities. Rail and river transportation facil- 
ities join at St. Louis, forming the crossroads of com- 
merce at the center of the continent, and, continuing, 
follow the trade routes of the world. 


As a part of the daily movement over the St. Louis 
municipal docks, one sees shipments of sulphate of 
ammonia fo Japan, tank plates fo the oil fields of India, 
grain to Europe, paint to Porto Rico, mahogany from 
Central America, rare spices from Ceylon, sisal from 
Yucatan, cocoa beans from Callao. The railroads bring 
in grain from the Central West, furs from the frozen 
North, hides from the western plains, copper from the 
Rockies, 


Via St. Louis 


From St. Louis, the basic materials from all climes are deliv- 
ered to the markets of this country for manufacture. The fin- 
ished commodities, on their outward journey to world markets, 
pass the incoming rush of raw materials. 


Goods loaded into box cars at plants in St. Louis for water 
shipment are delivered to the ports of the world at water rates 
via U. S., river service at 20 per cent under rail rates. 


With 26 railroads “to everywhere” from St. Louis, and a 
Government barge line on the Mississippi River to New Orleans, 
shippers in St. Louis are able to reach all markets—domestic and 
foreign—at economical freight rates for almost straight-line 
delivery. 


St. Louis is a good city to live in, work in and play in. 


Send for one or both of our free booklets, 
“Industrial St. Louis,” or “St. Louts—The Home City.” 


ST.LOUIS CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


St.Louis, U.S.A. 
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Chart of 
Recommendations 
(Abbreviated Edition) 


7 correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication of both passenger and com- 
mercial cars are specified in the Chart below. 
A means Gargoyle Mobiloil “A” 
Howto _B means Gargoyle Mobiloil “B” 
Read the BB means Gargoyle Mobiloil “BB” 
Chart: E means Gargoyle Mobiloil “E” 
Are means Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic 
Where different grades are recommended for summer 
and winter use, the winter recommendation should 
be followed during the entire period when freezing 
P may be experienced 
This Chart of Recommendations is compiled by the 
Vacuum Oil Company's Board of Automotive 
Engineers, and represents our professional advice on 
correct automobile lubrication. 











Winter 
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VACUUM OIL COMPANY 





HY is ‘‘Give me a quart of oil” 

so rapidly going out of fashion? 
Because ““green” drivers are becoming 
veteran motorists. Owners are deter- 
mined that their cars shall last longer. 
Poor lubrication has been the root of 
at least 50% of all engine troubles— 
and engine troubles are no joke. The 
experienced motorist has paid good 
money to find that out. 


Today there are more requests for 
Gargoyle Mobiloil by name than for 
any three other oils combined. Themore 
careful and conservative the buyer, the 
more he insists on Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


Save Dollars instead of Cents 
At most, your lubricating oil costs you 
but a few cents per day—only a small 
fraction of the cost of your insurance, 
your gas, oryourtires. And that tissue- 
thin film of lubricating oil is all that 
protects you against destructive friction. 
It alone postpones noise, wear, trouble, 
repairs, and excessive carbon forma- 
tion. 


The cheapest oil made costs you 


oAhSOre 


but a few cents less per 
gallon than Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil. By the month or 
year it rarely fails to cost 





AY sive ME A QUART OF OIL, 


Lubrication Wild Oats 
How to avoid a harvest of Troubles 


many dollars more. You can’t have 
both your yearly dollars and your gal- 
lon pennies. Which will you save? 


Caution against 
By-product Oils 

Most of the lubricating oils sold to 
motorists are simply by-products secured 
in refining gasoline. 9 out of 10 oils 
fall in this by-product class. They are 
made from crude oils chosen and 
“‘cracked” for the highest possible 
gasoline yield. 


Gargoyle Mobiloil is produced by 
the world’s leading specialists in /udri- 
cation. The crude oils are specially 
chosen to yield the highest possible 
type of lubricating oil. This one pur- 
pose is kept in mind during every step 
of manufacture. The superior econ- 
omy of Gargoyle Mobiloil is the natural 
result. Remember this when you 
buy oil. 


Warning: 


Don’t be misled by some similar sounding 
name. Look on the contairier for the correct 
name Moéidoil (not Mobile) and for the red 
Gargoyle. 

Don’t believe false statements 
that some other oil is identical with 
Gargoyle Mobiloil. Gargoyle Mo- 
biloil ismade only by the Vacuum Oil 
Company in its own refineries, and 
is never sold under any other name. 


Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide, 
Domestic New York (Alain Office) Bost Chi Philadelphi roi Pittsburgh 
Branches: Indianapolis Minneapolis Buffalo’ Des Moines Dalles Kansas City. Kan. 
7 
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tenth larger. Devices are planned for new 
airships that will compress the helium in- 
stead of allowing it to escape into the air 
when aseending. 

The practise in handling hydrogen-filled 
ships is to waste the comparatively cheap 
gas when the bags are deflated or when the 
hydrogen becomes too greatly diluted with 
air. Helium, because of its scarcity and its 
expense, must be used over and over. 
Helium, after use, can be comprest and 
stored in cylinders, and impure gas must be 
repurified by processes similar to that used 
in its extraction from natural gas. Puri- 
fying units would have to be used at every 
airship landing-field and home station. 
Several portable repurification plants have 
been constructed by the Army with the 
cooperation of the U. S. Bureau of Mines. 





FEWER MAKES AND MORE STANDARD- 
IZATION AMONG MOTOR CARS 


E are not going to see any drastic 

changes in motor ears in the next 
year, motor-wise observers tell us. Except 
for higher hoods, which seem to be be- 
coming more stylish, even tho they do not 
increase the ‘‘visibility’’ from the driver's 
seat, it is predicted that the models are 
going to be pretty much the same all the 
way through. ‘A few refinements in body 
design or equipment will constitute the 
major portion of what changes there will 
be,” predicts Frank A. Meckel in The 
Oklahoma Farmer. Also, he predicts: 


We are going to have fewer different 
makes of cars than ever before, and those 
cars which are left are going to be more 
standardized and dependable. The marked 
reductions in price all along the line in the 
automotive industry have brought about a 
competition so keen that concerns which 
have not had efficient methods of protuc- 
tion, service and sales organizations capa- 
ble to meet the situation are going to be 
foreed out. They are going to be compelled 
to step aside and let some one run who 
knows how to run. 

The time has passed when a salesman 
would come to you with a certain make of 
car which differed from another car only 
in having 2 inches more wheel-base and a 
mirror over the windshield and try +o 
represent it as being far superior to the 
other car. People know better. There 
are a limited number of automobile engine 
manufacturers, and folks who are buying 
automobiles know that any car with a Con- 
tinental motor is just about identical with 
any other car which mounts a Con- 
tinental motor of the same size. Motors 
are becoming standardized. Likewise, 
springs, roller-bearings, rear axles, front 
axles and bodies are made in large quanti- 
ties by concerns specializing in these 
products, and motor cars are using these 
products pretty generally. There are very 
few, if any, motor-car manufacturers who 
make their own roller-bearings. Very few 
make their own rear axles, and a great 
many so-called competing cars use parts 
that are identical in every respect. There 
are going to be fewer “talking points”’ in 
the future, and cars are going to be sold 
because they will deliver the goods and be- 
cause they have been proved. 

The proof of the foregoing is found in 
the “orphan” list of obsolete motor cars. 
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This list is made up of the makes of cars, 
manufacture of which has been discon- 
tinued and there are more than 300 cars 
so listed. This information comes from 
the man in charge of sales promotion of 
one of the country’s largest tractor manu- 
facturing plants. He also states that the 
trend is the same in tractors. There were 
a year ago more than 200 different makes 
of tractors. To-day there are about one- 
half that number. 

There simply is no longer any space for 
the freak in either motor car or tractor, and 
it is simply a case of the survival of the 
fittest. Those manufacturers who have a 
good car, manufactured under efficient 
management and distributed efficiently, 
are going to-remain in business. The others 
are quitting. It is the same with tractors, 
and from now on the purchaser of a car or a 
tractor may know that he is getting some- 
thing fairly standard for his money, and 
something that is put out by substantial 
manufacturers. They must be that or 
they could not hang on through the times 
which the automotive industry has been 
weathering for the last two years. 

Perhaps the greatest sensation in the 
automotive industry this -year has been 
the taking over of the Lineoln car by Henry 
Ford. This means that Ford will be mak- 
ing the two exact opposite types in motor 
ears: The small, cheap car with the price 
the main consideration, and the large high- 
priced car in which quality is considered 
first of all and in which the price is secon- 
dary. Many persons look for a marked 
price reduction in the Lincoln car, but 
Ford has announced that he intends even 
to improve the present Lincoln, and he con- 
templates no immediate cuts at least. 
He plans to make it America’s quality 
automobile. 





GERMANS OUTSTRIP ALLIES IN 
PASSENGER AVIATION 

ESPITE the limitations placed on the 

size and motor-power of aircraft in 
Germany by the Treaty of Versailles, it 
is said to be a fact, ‘founded on authorita- 
tive information,” that the Germans are 
rapidly outstripping both France and 
England in commercial and passenger 
aviation. An indication of Germany's 
expansion in this direction since the war, 
says the New York Globe, may be gleaned 
from the fact that, whereas Great Britain 
has not a single internal air service line, 
the Teuton republic ‘‘has a veritable net- 
work of aviation routes.” The Globe 
writer takes no account of the fact, that 
Germany, by size and situation, is far better 
suited for air lines than is the “Tight 
Little Island.”’ It is noteworthy, also, 
that within the last week a plane service 
has been started between London and 
Manchester in spite of the competition 
furnished by excellent and rapid train 
connections. However, Germany is cer- 
tainly “advanced” as far as general flying 
goes. To quote from The Globe account: 


Because the size of passenger ‘planes is 
limited to five-passenger craft, with four 
hours’ cruising range, these are virtually 
air taxicabs. They ply along regular 
routes and hold closely to their schedules. 
Most of the jumps are short and the fares 
are astonishingly low. 

Professor E. P. Warner of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, who recently 
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pening any 
water faucet 





Five reasons why 
you should have a 
Pittsburg 


1. Piping hot water at the turn of the 
faucet—-whenever you want it and as 
much as you want. 

2. No ge b weated. All the, bent is 
concen on cop) > 
water is heated while it ~~ You L-3 
for only the amount of hot water you use. 
3. Neo trouble. The Pittsburg is auto- 
matic. you turn on the “hot” fau- 
cet the heating flame is ignited and hot 
water flows immediately. hen you shut 
off the water, the gas goes out automat- 
ically. 

4. The Pittsburg is economical. It gives 
you perfect hot water service cheaper 
than you can get it by any other method. 
5. You can afford the Pittsburg. A small 
deposit puts one in your home. Easy in- 
stalments pay the balance. 


TOP in at your local dealer’s—the 

gas company or a prominent plumber 
—and ask to see the Pittsburg in action. 
The convenience, the economy and com- 
fort of the Pittsburg can be better ex- 
plained by demonstration than we can 
do it here. There is a model to suit 
your requirements. 

Write us how many hot water faucets 
you have and the number of people in 
your family. We will tell 7 the size 
Pittsburg you need and send a free copy 


of the book, “The Well Managed Home,” 
which tells the story of better hot water 


service, 
Be sure you get a Pittsburg 


PITTSBURG WATER HEATER CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





AUTOMATIC GAS U 


WATER HEATERS 
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: days 
‘ Come to Tucson 


Can you remember a sparkling spring day? 

Air like velvet. Flowers drinking in sun- 
shine. Blue, clear skies. What wouldn’t you 
give right now for such a golden day. 

Every day from October to May in Tuc- 
son, Arizona, is a spring day. Chrysanthemums 
and roses bloom. Tous are green. Children 
play outdoors. 

Half-Mile High Plateau 

Surrounded by lofty, gorgeously colored 
peaks, Tucson lies upon a half-mile high pla- 
teau. It is a modern city of 25,000, with good 
hotels, reasonable rentals, golf and town clubs 
open tovisitors, fineshops, schools and churches. 
From Oétober to May the mean monthly tem- 
= never exceeds 72° or falls below 49°. 

ittle rain. No fog or wind. 


Reduced Fares on All Lines 
Through Pullman service to Tucson via 
Rock Island, Southern Pacific, and conne@ting 
lines, is available at reduced fares. Fifty-three 
swift hours from Chicago, or only seventy- 
three from New York, and you are where 
springtime is beginning. 

You Will Enjoy This Booklet 
__The luxurious sunny days and revitalizing 
life in the open that you have dreamed about 
are described and sited in “Man-Building 
in the Sunshine-Climate.” For all who seek 
rest, recreation, physical up-building, or relief 
from pulmonary troubles this booklet will be 
of surpassing interest. Just send the coupon. 


Sunshine~Climate Club 
ARIZONA 


TUCSON SUNSHINE-CLIMATE CLUB, 
150 Old Pueblo Bidg., Tucson, Arizona. 

Please send me your ‘ree booklet, “Man-Building in the Sunshine- 
Climate.” 


NAME 








ADDRESS ——— - 
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returned from Germany, found that he 
could make the trip from Berlin to Ham- 
burg, which is around 200 miles, for $3.50, 
which is about half what it would cost 
to travel a similar distance by rail in 
America. 

While the Germans are pleading dire 
poverty and inability to pay war repara- 
tions, the fact remains that the 4,000 miles 
of air lines are maintained as the result of 
Government subsidies. Practically all of 
the German air service corporations re- 
ceive State aid. The subsidy is much 
larger than it would be if the companies 
were permitted to operate larger cars, for 
the simple reason that it costs more to 
build and operate numerous machines than 
it would large planes, doing equal or 
greater service. It is not certain just 
how much Germany pays out yearly to 
subsidize the air services, but a dependable 
estimate fixes the total somewhere around 
$15,000,000 a year, or almost twice what 
France expends for similar purposes, and 
just about fifteen times what England will 
pay out in air-line subsidies in 1922. 

The Germans are bitterly opposed to 
the restrictions put upon their develop- 
ment of air craft by the powers. This was 
plainly shown tk.s week when the first of 
the great Daimler planes of the London-to- 
Berlin line arrived in the German capital. 
It was greeted by an almost universal 
demand from the Teuton press that the 
Government protest against the use of 
such planes in Germany as a violation of 
the Versailles Treaty. 

To avoid the restrictions of the Peace 
Treaty, German capital has organized 
several air services in adjacent countries, 
running passenger and freight craft from 
these nations into Germany. The Star 
Company of Geneva is virtually German. 
It operates five large planes on a regular 
schedule between Geneva and Nuremberg. 
The Moscow-to-Berlin line, by way of 
Kovno, was financed by Soviet Russia 
and some German backing. It is note- 
worthy that Russia recently sent diplomatic 
representatives to Germany over this route. 

Soviet Russia, however, is not a large 
factor in the air developments in Europe. 
The most sensational proposal that has 
come out of Moscow recently is that of 


| having huge passenger planes follow the 
| rail route from Moscow to Vladivostok. 


That achievement, however, lies in the 


| very distant future. 


Illustrating just how the air lines spread 


Bremen-Dresden, 
Bremen-Berlin, Bremen-Hamburg-Stettin, 
Hamburg-Berlin, Berlin-Dortmund, Ber- 
lin-Dresden, Berlin-Nuremberg, Nurem- 
berg-Munich, Berlin-Munich, Berlin-Stet- 
tin. The traffic is so heavy on these lines 
that reservations are made days in ad- 
vance, and the accommodations always are 
insufficient. The machines always carry 
up to capacity, and some of the recent acci- 
dents on these lines may be ascribed to this 
crowding. 

Among the international lines main- 
tained by Germans may be mentioned 
these: Berlin-Kénigsberg, Kénigsberg-Re- 
val, Berlin-Westerland. 

France comes next to Germany in en- 
eouragement of aerial navigation. The 
1922 subsidy for the dozen air corporations 
amounted to approximately $9,000,000, 
normal exchange. Despite the heavy ex- 
pense under which the republic rests, there 


| service. 








is no intention to diminish this item, be- 
cause of the close scrutiny France is giving 
to the German advance in passenger air 
The present subsidy is more than 
five times what it was in 1920. There even 
may be an increase for 1923. 

Approximately 300 commercial machines 
are operated on the French lines. They 
are much larger and more comfortable than 
the German planes, and make better time, 
up to 125 miles an hour. The fares are 
higher than in Germany, but still below the 
rail rates prevailing in the United States. 
The largest of the French air corporations 
is the Compagnie des Messageries Aeri- 
ennes, which has a large part of the Paris- 
London traffic. It operates sixty-one 
planes of various sizes. The most pre- 
tentious of the French undertakings is the 
Paris-Budapest route, via Vienna. It was 
planned to extend this service to Con- 
stantinople this month, going by way of 
Belgrade and Bucharest, but the Near 
East crisis has delayed the extension. One 
of the fastest lines is the daily flyer between 
Paris and Warsaw, Poland, taking nine 
and a half hours. The Vienna-Paris 
journey takes twelve hours and the fare is 
about fifty dollars. 

The Government this year appropriated 
$2,250,000 for civil aviation, and about 
half of that is being expended in subsidies. 
There are at present three British air lines 
running to Paris and one to Brussels, 
besides the new Daimler concern to Berlin. 
They carry about 200 passengers a week. 
In all, about twenty-five machines are in 
service. As noted in the foregoing, all of the 
British lines run out of the country, whereas 
France and Germany are laced with ail 
routes. 





AVOID THAT FINE! 


COP is human. He 

on the basis of appearances that are 
sometimes deceiving. Therefore, remarks 
a writer in an English motor periodical, 
The Light Car and Cycle Car (London), it 
is well to avoid even the appearance of evil. 
Many a man has been arrested because, at 
sight of a policeman, “he adopted a 
strained and nervous attitude indicative of 
a guilty conscience.” Also, as this writer 
points out, it gives a cop a bad impression 
to see an ordinary touring car gaily sail 
past a sporting roadster. If, however, the 


makes mistakes 


| policeman decides that your car needs 


| out over Germany, these regular services | 
| may be mentioned: 


| 





‘‘overhauling”’ and comes alongside, “‘soft- 
soap,” says an American authority, Wil- 
liam Ullman, writing in Motor Life (New 
York) is the proper material to use. Taking 
up first the English writer’s “‘ounce of 
prevention,” we read: 


A great deal has been said and written 
lately regarding the methods of the motor- 
ist, and it was not so many days ago that 
the English nation was made to feel very 
bitterly on account of the exploits of a cer- 
tain motorist, who, disregarding all laws, 
written and unwritten, drove at an absurd 
speed through the length and breadth of 
our land, and, apparently, was proud of his 
exploit. 

As a result of all this it is obvious that 
the vigilance of the public will be increased, 
and the unfortunate part of it is that not 
only will those who are guilty suffer in con- 
sequence, but many a perfectly safe driver 
will be convicted and fined. : 

It is universally admitted that 5 miles 
per hour in one place may be a good deal 
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What to Expect of 
a Closed Car 


Chassis Quality and Reliability or Body Fittings— 


Which Do You Want at the Same Cost? 


You are offered two types of closed cars 
at around $1245. One makes its appeal 
to the eye. Its makers call attention to 
the body fittings. Such luxuries are nice 
to have. 


But clocks, dome lights, cigar lighters and 
vanity cases are not essential to comfort 
and they have nothing to do with car per- 
formance. However you must pay for 
them. To know how much they cost 
consider what the open model of such a 
ear sells for. 


The Essex Coach sells at $1245. The 
body is simple and sturdy, built for utility 
and comfort. Non-essentials are omitted. 
What they would cost is invested in motor, 
clutch, transmission, axles and frame. The 


Essex, one of the world’s leading four- 
cylinder cars, never disappoints. 


It is positively reliable. Carefree, un- 
troubled transportation, at the lowest cost 
for fuel, oil, tires and maintenance, are as- 
sured. 
We believe you will find the highest satis- 
faction in a steering mechanism that oper- 
ates as easily as a bicycle, in clutch, and 
brake pedals that respond to the slightest 
pressure, in freedom from squeaks, rattles, 
y noises and in performance that 
matches the costliest cars. 


In no car can you get more than you pay 
for. It is for you to decide which type of 
closed car will give the most lasting satis- 
faction. 





Touring - %1045 


Cabriolet 


- $1145 Coach - $1245 


Freight and Tax Extra 


Canadian Prices follow, f. o. b. Windsor, Ont., all duty, sales and excise taxes paid 
Touring - $1550 Cabriolet - $1695 Coach - $1850 


ESSEX Coach £1245. 








Freight and 
Tax Extra 
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Eight Hands! 


No human hands, these, to tire and 
shirk! Sheer muscle could not put 
60 pounds pressure back of them. 
No man power could send them 
whirling around at 125 revolutions 
per minute. 

There’s no pail carrying—no dirty 
water to be slopped on the floor and 
then mopped off, but a constant 
shower of CLEAN water from an at- 
tached water tank—CLEAN water 
for every square inch! 

Electricity does it! Learn how! 
Send for booklet shown below—the 
story of electric scrubbing. 

AMERICAN ScRUBBING EquIPpMENT Co. 
General Offices and Factories 
HANNIBAL, MO. 
District Offices in Principal Cities 


“Clean Ploors Reflect Clean Business” 


FINNELL SYSTEM 


OF ELECTRIC SCRUBBING 
—_ — —EXECUTIVE’S MEMO—-—— 
<< S American Scrubbing Equipment Co. 
111 N. Collier St., Hannibal, Mo. 
Please send brochure, “Electrical 
Scrubbing,” to 
PEE SEED scavccescsccvecetccesec 




















THE4£.LITTLE SHOE 


has a message for you. 
See page 72 
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more dangerous than 35 miles per hour in 
another, yet oftentimes in their zeal to pre- 
vent any suggestion of scorching in their 
district, policemen station themselves at 
points where 35 miles per hour is quite 
safe, and are thus justified legally in trap- 
ping a motorist who is doing only a mile or 
two more than the arbitrary 20 mile per 
hour limit. 

Now, a policeman is only human and, as 
such, is a victim of psychology; more often 
than not he has no definite means of saying 
whether a car is traveling fast or otherwise 
and, therefore, has to rely on his own ob- 
servations. Some cars automatically look 
as tho they are traveling fast, and their 
drivers, therefore, are more apt to be pun- 
ished. Some drivers have the unfortunate 
appearance of traveling fast, and their 
licenses, too, are not so clean as are those 
possest by others who are more lucky. 
Therefore, it behooves all of us to be unos- 
tentatious, both as regards the appearance 
of our cars and ourselves, if our running 
costs are to be as low as possible. 

What makes a car look as tho it is 
traveling fast? In the first place its size: 
a small car moving at 20 miles per hour 
gives a far greater impression of speed than 
a Rolls-Royee gliding along at 40 miles per 
hour. There are several interesting points 
in this connection. A ear with clean dise 
wheels appears at first glance to be travel- 
ing much slower than does an absolutely 
similar ear which has splotches of mud on 
its wheel dises. These, by catching the eye 
as they turn round and round, give the 
impression of speed. 

Noise, too, is a contributory factor. A 
low subdued hum is far less suggestive of 
pace than is a high-pitched exhaust note, 
altho it must not be forgotten that an 
engine which is pulling on a high gear and 
which is firing regularly gives the impres- 
sion that the car is traveling far slower than 
does one which is turning over rapidly on a 
lower gear. Curiously enough, a sports car 
which is traveling fast does not actually 
seem to be moving so quickly as does a 
touring car of untidy lines that is traveling 
at the same pace. 

A well-known acquaintance of ours, 
when about to negotiate a stretch of road 
on which he knew the local anti-motoring 
policeman was apt to take his beat, always 
lit a pipe and puffed it contentedly, sitting 
well back from the wheel, with his head up- 
right, and ready with a flow of easy con- 
versation for his adjacent passenger. Nor- 
mally, he was never stopt, altho some 
less subtle wight who, with shoulders 
bent and steering-wheel clutched firmly in 
both hands, looked fixedly at the road 
ahead and nervously regarded the police- 
man when he hove in sight, was, nine times 
out of ten, sure to be stopt or at least 
timed over the stretch. 

Very often one may be traveling with 
perfect safety at 22 miles per hour or 23 
miles per hour on an open road and sud- 
denly spy a man in blue; it clearly shows a 
guilty conscience if the right foot is hur- 
riedly transferred from the accelerator 
pedal on to the brake, and the attention of 
the policeman is immediately drawn toward 
the driver and his ear. 

Many drivers consider themselves to be 
unlucky, but it does not take much 
thought to show that their luck is largely 
dependent upon the foregoing factors, and 
a little attention to such points will 
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Sailing January 20 Returning March 28 
| Cruise Limited to 500 Guests 
Here is a pageant of life, everlasting 
| in its fascination, ever-changing in 
its daily scene. Throbbing spectacles 
| of the Mediterranean cities — man 
- and nature imbued with glamour — 
' unforgettable monuments to civili- 
zations now dead. 


Sixty-seven glorious days— fourteen 
| thousand miles. Stop-over privileges 
with return by other famous White 
Star Liners, MAJESTIC, OLYMPIC, etc. 


The * Homeric”’ is the largest and most lux- 
ious! inted that ever sailed 





for a cruise. 
THOS. COOK & SON 


NEW YORK 
245 Broadway 561 Fifth Avenue 
Boston,Chicago,LosAngeles,Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, Toronto, Montreal, 
Vancouver 


PATENTS INVENTORS should write for 
* Free Guide Books and RECORD 
OF INVENTION BLANK before disclosing inven- 
tion. Send model or sketch of your invention for our 
Free opinion of its patentable nature. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 
Sth Washington, D. C. 
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More Money Every Day— 
Does This Interest You? 


You can increase your 
DAILY INCOME by 
representing us in your 
spare time. Or, better 
still,for EVERY HOUR 
of spare time you sell us 
you can earn two dollars 
or more. In this way 
others have increased 
their income $600 a 
year. YOU CAN, TOO. 


If you are interested in 
the offer we make, fill 
in the coupon below 
and mail TO-DAY. 


A A 


THE LITERARY DIGEST, Dept. 132 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y 


GENTLEMEN: I am interested in your spare 
time offer. Without obligating me. please send full 
particulars. 

NAME 
ADDRESS. — 


CITY. STATE = 
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probably save them a lot of attention from 
other undesirable sources. 

Eyen-the man who rigidly observes. the 
20-mile-per-hour limit may draw upon him- 
self the attention of the police by ostenta- 
tious driving; and under ‘these conditions, 
no wonder he thinks himself ill-used. 


And then the traffic cop, changing the 
scene to an American road, draws along- 
side, remarks William Ullman,,in Motor 
Life, and, provided you are in a bad humor 
already, and do not observe certain rules 
of diplomacy, you get in trouble with 
that traffic cop. As Mr. Ullman tells the 
sequel: 


You recognized his authority and pulled 
to one side and came to a standstill. And 
then, as wifey observed after the children 
had gone to bed that night, you opened 
your big mouth and talked like a fool—and 
got pinched! And the following morning 
you paid a neat fine, meanwhile learning 
something of true humility. 

But then you acted, according to unveri- 
fied statistics, just like sixty-six and two- 
thirds per centum of your brother motor- 
ists who are stopt for one reason or an- 
other by traffic officers. 

You talked yourself into being arrested! 

The officer, cool, collected and capable, 
and possessing a keen understanding of 
driver weaknesses and human failings, first 
wanted to look at your permit to drive and 
then to remark incidentally upon the speed 
you were making. 

You ignored the demand for the permit, 
reached for your business card instead, in- 
tending to frighten him with your name, 
meanwhile declaring that you weren’t 
speeding. The officer thought otherwise, 
so you started to argue with him. There, 
borrowing from a popular cartoon, is 
where you made your big mistake. 

You unloosened your tongue to some 
considerable extent. The cop was silent 
for the time and apparently doubtful—and 
humble enough in his manner. You felt 
that your superior intelligence had pre- 
vailed until the officer suddenly straight- 
ened up and said: 

“Oh, well, if this is to be an argument 
about your speed, let’s not try to settle it 
out here in the street. Suppose you meet 
me in ‘court tomorrow morning at nine 
o’clockjand we'll each tell our story and 
let the judge decide the matter.” 

Thereupon he handed you a ecard and 
left you. Yes, he turned away without aa- 
other word and left you alone to ponder 
over yourself, just as did your schoolday 
sweetheart, many years ago, when she 
handed back to you an old lace valentine, 
two love notes and a cheap handkerchief 
and bade you farewell. Kindred emotions 
shook you on both oceasions. There was 
the same chagrin and wounded pride. 
That’s all. Nothing terribly _ serious. 
Nothing of far-reaching effect on the des- 
tiny of the world. You just had made a 
darn fool of yourself, and realized it. 


It doesn’t make any difference, says Mr. 
Uliman, whether the command to halt 
comes out on the broad highway when 
touring, whether speeding to work in the 
morning, or ambling home in the evening, 
the average motorist gets himself into 
trouble in two-thirds of the instances by 
Saying the wrong thing. This may be a 
lengthy and illogical explanation or a 
brief fib. Frequently a guilty conscience 
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Stop that hissing in his ear 
— $1.60 will do it 


Tue HISSING is not caused by the radiator, 
but by the little nickeled affair on the end, the 
air-valve, Yet the radiator often gets the blame. 


To remove the annoyance of old-fashioned 
air-valves, and to absolve its radiators of un- 
deserved criticism, this Company in its Insti- 
tute of Thermal Research has developed a new 
air-valve which it manufactures and guar- 
antees. This air-valve is named “Airid.” 

Airid can be put on by anybody in sixty 
seconds and requires no adjusting. It does not 
hiss; it does not sputter; it does not leak; it 
lets all the cold air out and closes automatic- 
ally when the radiator is full of steam. 

The price of the Airid Air-Valve is $1.60— 
designedly low in order that every owner of the 
better type of radiators may be encouraged 
to give them a chance to do even better work. 























MADE AND GUARANTEED BY 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


Ipeat Boilers and AMERICAX Radiators for every heating need 
1807 Elmwood Ave. Dept. § - 34 Buffalo, N.Y. 


AIRID 


Air yo coldair” 
xs Valve 




















AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY Dept. S-% 1807 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
This coupon, with $1.60, will bri 

Airid Air. Valve. Weare willing tole Aird “2% — 

stand or fall by what it will do for the coldest 

radiator in your coldest room. ee el ee —— 
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(Limited to 450 Guests—About Half Capacity) 
By Magnificent New 
Cunard S. S. “SCYTHIA” 


Specially Chartered 
Twin-Screw Turbine Oil-Burner, 20,000 Tons. 
Sailing Jan. 30, 1923, returning April 2, visiting 


EGYPT 


nian, Tees Hele Land,” 
unis, Holy Land, 
Turkey, Greece, Italy, er 
Riviera, Portugal, Monte o 
The “Scythia” is a veritable floating palace, with 


spacious decks, lounges, veranda cafes, 2 Ghevetons, 
with running water and 


large wardrobes; ; bedrooms and suites with pri- 
— baths. Famous Cunard cui- 
service. (Only one sitting 
fer ann ¥ 
jonal return passage at 
4 date by any Cunard steamer 
from ee ngland. 
Rates, deck plans, itinerary and 
full information on request. 
Early reservation advisable. 
Also De aes Tours to mi South 
Japan, China and jifornia 


FRANK TOURIST C 


Oo. 
(Established 1875) 


489 Fifth Ave., New York 
219 South 1Sth St., Philadelphia 











































Raymond-Whitcomb 
Cruises 
South America 


including West Indies 


Theperfect Short Winter Vaca- 
tion—45 oT. ge : 

ing, princi points 0; 
the West Indies; South 

America and the Brazil- 

ian Exhibition. Feb. 3— 

$.S. “Reliance” 

Booklet on request 


Mediterranean 
An ideal 2 months’ Winter 
Cruise on the famous S.S. “Rot- 
t| terdam” embracing, a perfected 
# schedule including special 
features. Sailing, Feb. 10 
t sent on request 
Round-the-World 
Sailing, from New York Jan. 9 
and 16 on S.S. “Resolute” and 
$.S. “Volendam”. 
125 days of highly 
enjoyable, expertly 
planned travel 
Booklet on request 


Raymond-Whitcomb Tours 
Mexico — California — Hawaii 
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plays an important part in getting the 
possessor into court, to wit: 


Last summer in a certain city the police- 


men and firemen were to stage a baseball 
game to bolster up a sick fund, and tickets 
were sold by the officers in uniform when 


| off duty. 


The traffic police rigged up a dummy 


| stand at one not overly busy street inter- 
| section, and the cop stationed there would 
imperiously hail passing motorists. 


Then 
he would approach the driver or other 
occupants of the ear and in a good-natured 
manner, accompanied by an appropriate 
observation on the present hold-up, offer 
his tickets for sale. 

One motorist hailed by the ticket-seller 
drew excitedly over to the stand and aston- 
ished the cop by declaring wildly that he 
was not running away, that “‘it wasn’t his 
fault,”’ and so on and so forth. 

Investigation by the amazed officer re- 
vealed that several blocks distant this mo- 
torist had bumped into another ear without 
doing any noticeable damage and that in 
getting away quickly he had scraped still 
another car and in the general rush and 
excitement of it all had broken several 
minor traffic regulations. No officer was 
at the spot and no real damage had been 
done, but this man was arrested and fined 
heavily for running away without stopping 
to make inquiry. Of course he deserved a 
heavy fine, but he was quite safe from 
arrest until his guilty conscience betrayed 
him to an unsuspecting policeman who 
wanted to do nothing more nor less than 
sell him a couple of baseball tickets. 

Many of the encounters between the 
traffic eop and halted motorist bring out 
some ingenious excuses for traffic law 
infractions and numerous humorous in- 
cidents. 

In one city a prominent business man 
was caught speeding through the streets 
at about thirty miles an hour. When 
brought to a stop by the motorcycle officer, 
the motorist pleaded that he was on his 
way home in answer to a hurry call from 
his wife, who had phoned that their very 
valuable pet poodle was hurt and should 
be rushed to the dog hospital. He further 
explained if he didn’t get there in time to 
save that pup’s life his home would hence- 
forth be an unhappy place for him. 

Himself a married man and confessing 
to a bond of sympathy for the troubled 
husband, the cop let him proceed with a 
warning to speed no more. 

The tale of the sick pup was the first 
excuse to enter the speeder’s mind, so he 
made that his story—and stuck to it—and 
got away. But not for long. 

The copper got to thinking about the 
story and decided to investigate. He 
called up the man’s home. The wife said 
so far as she knew her husband was at his 
office and was not expected home until 
about six o’clock. She had not seen him 
since he left that morning about nine. 

A follow-up and investigation in this 
ease revealed that the prominent business 
man was hurrying to keep an appointment 
with another man’s wife, who might have 
had a sick dog for the hospital, tho this 
was not brought out. Confronted by the 
officer in this situation the P. B. M. was 
somewhat embarrassed, as might be ex- 
pected, and no doubt had visions of pistol 
flashes, divoree courts and red scandal. 
Hence, being arrested and fined heavily the 





| next morning for speeding and lying was 
' easy eompared to what might have 
| Seppeneé. 


When he hails an automobile driver and 
requests him to pull over to the curb and 
stop for any reason he may have, the traffic 
cop usually asks first to see the driver's 
permit to drive. Here is an opening for a 
mistake; for, says Mr. Ullman: 


In practically every city any driver who 
considers himself a person of some im- 
portance in the community usually, instead 
of digging up his permit, hands the officer 
his business ecard and then settles back 
smugly to wait for the cop to drop dead 
from fright. This in most instances is a 
disastrous fauz pas, and is a fairly certain 
way to land in the traffic court at 9 A. M. 
next day. 

Another splendid method of getting 
yourself before the bar of justice is to lean 
over close to the officer and slip him the 
low-down that you are a friend of his cap- 
tain, the chief of police, or the mayor. 
The average traffic cop will give you an 
opportunity to make good on this. 

In Washington, D. C., every other man 
apprehended for doing something or other 
that he ought not to be doing claims to be 
a buddy or the bosom friend of Senator 
Sorghum or Congressman Howler. Oc- 
easionally a cop will pick up a transgressor 
of the law who will have the brazen effron- 
tery to claim that he has a key to the side 
door to the White House, and if arrested 
his ease will be defended personally by the 
President. All of which implies that the 
officer will be broken if he persists in mak- 
ing the arrest. Frequently this type is 
taken to the Washington asylum for 
observation. 

Truck drivers invariably claim that their 
ears are equipped with governors and that 
the speed claimed by the officer couldn’t 
possibly be. 

Then there is the blatant type of offender 
who rears up on his hind legs and guffaws 
that ‘“‘anybody that kin git 35 miles an 
hour out o’ that car can have it.” 

Needless to say, in all such instances the 
officers ascertain the truth, and when the 
facts do not conform to the statements 
made by the drivers, the latter can prepare 
to pay and charge up the costs to old man 
experience. 

Frequently an officer will follow a car 
for several blocks through the city and 
eventually come alongside and charge the 
driver with a speed of, say, 25 miles an 
hour. As per custom, the driver will bellow 
that he positively was not doing more than 
20, which is, for instance, the city speed 
limit. The driver will admit that he was 
in a hurry and taking the limit, but not a 
point more. 

The clever cop, looking sorrowful and 
expressing desire to do no injustice, will 
state that his speedometer showed 25 
but, then, it might be out of order. He 
will hand the motorist ‘a card and advise 
him to tell his story to the judge just as 
he told it to the officer. The motorist will 
show up in court next day and tell that he 
positively was not doing a point more than 
20, and venture the opinion that the cop’s 
speedometer was off. 

The judge will then ask the officer how 
far he had trailed the defendant. The reply 
will be: ‘‘Seven blocks at uniform speed.” 


Then His Honor slaps on the painful 
fine, and points out to the motorist that he 
has convicted himself by confessing to 20 
miles an hour while crossing six streets 
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Poplar: °} 

ba 
and the Elm‘ 
LPT e. 

a ae =“ 
le “TF you want a tree for to-day,” goes the old saying, “plant the 
. poplar ; but if you want it to be there to-morrow, plant the elm.” 


The poplar and the elm are both ambitious, but the poplar 
lives for the present alone, and the elm has thought for the future. 
In the eagerness of its ambition, the poplar sends forth branches 
in the spring without developing the strength to support them 
in the sluggish days of summer. Its roots are constricted, its 
spread is narrow, its life brief. 


The elm grows roots that are deep and spreading. Expansion 
is its nature. Its fibres are tough and strong; it weathers wind 
and storm; it lives and grows for generations, 


Business has its poplars—and its elms. 


The one provides for the present alone; the other has thought 
for the future. 


The one spends thousands of dollars for orders to-day, but 
not a cent for the good-will that makes growth for to-morrow. 
The other, while it spreads its branches now, spreads its roots, 
too, for new growth to-morrow. 


“If you want a tree for to-day, plant the poplar; but if you 
want it to be there to-morrow, plant the elm.” 


For more than fifty years, Advertising Headquarters has been 
helping to plant the elm. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS 
PHILADELPHIA 


CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND NEW YORK 
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Ther. T 10 


SPORT COAT 


Guaranteed 
ALL (ag 
Virgin gin Wool 


*G% 


With Belt 


Please the Men 


IVE him an attractive Thermo 
Sport Coat for Xmas—he will wear 
it at work or play, also as a house 

coat. Knitted fabric, looks like cloth yet 
is elastic. Often worn 

tween coat and 
vest. Worn by men 
who don't like 
sweaters. 

Guaranteed all vir- 
gin wool—no shoddy 
wool substitutes. 
Many Thermos worn 
3 to § years still giv- 
ing good service. 

Attractive heather mixtures $6.00. Also 

_ back style with three pockets, $8.50. 

k for the ene guarantee in the neck 

of each coat. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, write us. 


Swansdown Knitting Company 
349 Broadway Dept.D New York 


“From Sheep's Back To Yours” 





For gifts 
outings 
motoring 
football 
hiking 
office or 
home wear 
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On Two Days 
This bran dainty 
At least two mornings every week 


should bring to your table whole 
wheat and bran. You know that. 


Pettijohn's combines them 
in a dainty. It is made by 
flaking a special soft wheat 
—the most flavory wheat 
that grows. And every flake 
hides 25% of bran. 

If you think whole wheat 
and bran essential, make 
them likable. Try this de- 
licious form. To countless 
homes it has brought a new 
delight. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Oy 











where the speed limit is, for example, but 
15 miles. Another point: 


In most cities there is a regulation stop- 
ping automobiles at a stated distance from 
street-cars taking on or discharging pas- 
sengers. While the distance varies in 
different cities, the penalty for violating 
this rule is severe, because pedestrians have 
come to.believe themselves perfectly safe 
at such a point and proceed without watch- 
ing motor cars. Hence serious accidents 
may be caused by motorists who ignore 
the regulation. 

In: just as many cities there is a law 
covering the ecar’s brakes and requiring 
that they be inspected regularly and be 
always in good working condition. The 
penalty for ignoring this injunction is 
generally greater than that for passing a 
street-car discharging passengers. Yet, 
while practically all motorists know of the 
street-car regulation a surprizingly small 
number are aware of the brake rule. 

Thus it happens that the average driver 
caught passing a street-car, or running in 
too close to the ear’s steps, will immediately 
set up the claim that his brakes wouldn’t 
work. Whereupon he is taken in upon a 
more costly charge. And then he returns 
home that night to read and memorize 
some of the things he should have learned 
earlier. 

The moral of all this is, once arrested, 
don’t try to bamboozle the cop. It doesn’t 
pay. Now and then some fellow gets 
away with it, but it’s a long shot. 

Traffic officers, especially the veterans 
of the service, the men stationed at im- 
portant posts, have learned a lot of the 
tricks of motorists. Explanations, excuses, 
and repartee which you might consider 
bright and original these men recognize as 
old stuff. 

It is folly to quarrel, argue or abuse a 
traffic officer. It will get you arrested and 
into court. If you are convicted, you are 
fined. If you are acquitted, nothing at all 
happens to the officer. So in the roadside 
or curbstone acquaintaree you make with 
the copper, by all means hold your tongue 
and temper. It may save you time, annoy- 
ance and cash. 

Smart Aleck tricks disgust policemen. 
For example, an officer held up a motorist 
just about dark one evening to interrogate 
him about his lights not being on.’ No 
sooner had. the officer asked the question 
than the driver, under cover of the dark- 
ness, quickly and noiselessly switched on 
his lights, at the same time saying to the 
cop: 

‘*What’s the matter with you? Are you 
off your nut? My lights are on.” 

Without moving an inch to look, as the 
motorist thought he would do, the officer 
replied: 

“They may be on right now, but they 
weren’t on when I saw you coming up the 
street. And I’ll swear to that in court.” 
Then he proceeded to write a card for the 
autoist and a man was arrested and fined 
who, until he attempted a smart trick, 
would have received only a warning with 
any reasonable excuse. 


Now thus far in this article, continues 
Mr. Ullman, we have a preponderance of 
what not to say and do when stopt by His 
Majesty of the Motorcycle. Therefore it 
would be well, perhaps, to include a list of 


Wonderful!! 


That’s what is said after 
sick, aching, burning feet 
have been fitted vo the 


New 
“UITTLE SHOE 





Brooklyn Store: 450 Furton Sr. 





Arch Supportin Sus ion 

Conditioning - 
Very often the pain does not 
stop with the feet alone, but 
is alsofeltin the legs and back. 
The A. E. Lrrrzez Sok is the 
resultof25 years’ concentrated 
effort on one subject—the 
first important improvement 
in shoe making for 35 years. 
Ask those who wear them and 
hear them say “Wonderful” 
That’s All. 


Ask your doctor. Ask your 
shoe dealer. Send to the fac- 


tory for further information. 


A.E. LITTLE COMPANY 


rnevaren o¢ SOROSTS 


The Shoe with Millions of Friends 
WOMEN’S FACTORY: LYNN, MASS. 
MEN'S FACTORY: BROCKTON, MASS. 
CHILDREN'S FACTORY: 
NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 


New York Store: 449 Firrn AVENUE 











YOU CA 


A New system of foot correction: readily learned by 

anyone at home in a few weeks. 

7. everywhere with all the trade you can attend to 
Nocapital required or goods to buy, no agency or soliciting. 


Address Stephenson Laboratory, 3 Back Bay, Boston, Mass 


have a business-profes- 

sion of your own and earn 

big income in service fees 
t 


Easy terms for training, 





GOINTO BUSINES 


for Yourself 

Establish and oper- 
we ‘. Weg 7 
* in your community 


ae oppertar i limited. ibither women. 
Big fing, Mongy main oP Write forit today. Don't put it off | 
W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, 


Drawer 38, EAST ORANGE, N. J, 











WHAT EVERY PEACE 
OFFICER SHOULD KNOW 


The rigid instruction a man has to receive before 
he can be appointed on New York's State's splendid 
Police force is minutely—and impressively—told in 
& new book—just from the press—titlied— 


THE POLICEMAN’S ART 


As taught in the New York State School 
for Police by George ‘ andler 
Superintendent New York State Police. 


It describes not only how criminals are tracked 
and crimes are unraveled, but as to matters aflect- 
ing public health and morals. What to do in ac- 
— or deaths. Dying confessions. Making 

rrests. How private persons can make arrests 
Differences in warrants and when some cannot be 
served. What constitutes evilence? Court pro- 
ceedings. my of prisoners, nger printing. 
Extradition raffic and parkinz. The four classes 
of society. It's all so so absorbingly interesting! And 
~ concludes witha detailed explanation of felonies 
by Inspector Albert 





B. Moore. 








12mo, Flerible Cloth, $1.50, net; $1.62, postpaid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers 
354-360 Fourth Ave. New York 
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safe rejoinders. They are introduced as 
follows: 


If you keep in mind this final adjuration 
you'll save much for yourself when that 
day eventually rolls round in which you, 
as humans are wont to do, will slip and 
find yourself face to face at last with a 
rugged, weatherbeaten and uniformed 
guerdian of the streets who, if you have 
been exceeding the speed limit, might ask: 
**Where’s the fire?”’ 

The best thing to do in this event shall 
be set forth in.the words of a veteran traffic 
officer whose procedure and reasoning are 
characteristic and typical of the tribe of 
Cop. Listen to him: 

“If you were exceeding the speed limit 
and know it, admit it. If you were travel- 
ing too rapidly and didn’t realize it, say 
that perhaps you were, and express regret. 
Don’t lie. If you’re not an old offender 
and telling what appears to be a straight- 
forward story, the chances are 10 to 1 that 
you'll be permitted to drive on with a 
warning. Officers want to arrest and con- 
viet only those careless and reckless drivers 
who persistently endanger other users of 
the streets and highways.” 

Women drivers are seldom arrested. 
This is not because they are women and 
perhaps fair to look upon. It is because 
Milady, when held up by the copper, shows 
plainly her distress when told that she has 
erred in driving; because by her blushes 
and her visible embarrassment she in- 
stantly convinces the officer that her de- 
linquency was unintentional. She does 
not bellow at him. She asks him just what 
it was she did that was wrong and says she 
is terribly sorry. 





UNMUDDLING OUR MOTOR REGULA- 
TIONS 


oO. 


HE fifty-seven varieties of motor 

laws and regulations which obtain 
throughout the United States, as applied 
to the more than ten million motor vehicles 
on our roads, are reported to have resulted 
in one of the most thoroughgoing muddles 
in history. When the Twentieth Century 
Limited pulls out of the terminal at New 
York or Chicago, every foot of its thousand- 
mile run is safeguarded by standardized 
signals. When the Majestic leaves her 
pier and straightens out for a _ trans- 
atlantic voyage she is subject, over evéry 
knot of her course, to binding navigation 
rules and regulations. But, turning to the 
vast volume of motor-vehicle traffic which 
is flowing in endless streams by day and 
night over our roads and streets, ‘‘What 
do we see?” asks Arthur C. Mack, in 
Motor Life (New York): 


What standardization of signals governs 
the movements of these more than 8,000,- 
000 passenger cars and upward of a million 
commercial vehicles? In fixing these sig- 
nals, what attention has been given to 
uniformity or to psychological reaction? 
Let us see. 

Altho motor transportation is largely 
interstate, each one of our forty-eight States 
has its own set of traffic laws, and not 
content with this chaos there are other 
sets of regulations imposed by counties, 
cities, villages, and hamlets. There is 


a hodge-podge of laws on speed, lights, 
right-of-way, cut-outs, ete., 
times, as with New Jersey, 


ete. Some- 
for instance, 
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to learn. 


I 
it wholly 


satisfies that craving everybody has to personally 
pr oduce music. 
Your boy can learn the scale in an hour's practice, play popular music in a few 


weeks and take his place in an orchestra 

Nothing can take the place of the 
lodge, school. It increases the pleasure 
and your opportunities. 


$500 to $1000 weekly for but two hours a day is n 
Buescher Instruments have 
C. Smith (Brunswick Records), 
Ben Selvin, Dan Russo (Brunswick Records), 
Paul Specht, Donald:Clark, Art Hickman, Clay Smith, Guy Holmes, Henry Santrey, 
Gene Rodemich (Brunswick Records), 


ability to earn. 
Tom Brown, Joseph 
Bennie Krueger (Brunswick Records), 


Carl Fenton (Brunswick Records), 








The Buescher Saxophone is so perfected and sim- 
plified that it is the easiest of all musical instruments 


t is the one instrument that everyone can play—and 


or band within 90 days, if he so desires 


Saxophone for home entertainment, church, 
you get out of life, 


helped make famous Paul 


t 
from Dad” 


HAT a wonderful thing it 

will be for any boy_ whose 
Dad makes it possible for him to 
take his first lesson on Christmas 
day on his very own 


Bu, 


True-Tone 
Sa xophone 


_ Every boy should play some musical 
mstrument. Of all musical instruments, 
the True-Tone Saxophone is a boy's in- 
strument. It is the one that just fits a 
boy, to which he takes naturally and 
which he easily masters 
e technique of the Saxophone in- 
terests and tempts a boy's ambition. It 
brings out and develops his latent musical 
talent 
A Saxophone will help keep your boy at 
home and occupied with things worth 
while; it will teach him to improve his 








time instead of wastin mm, it; at will bring 
le. aner asso 


him in contact with better, 
Crates. 


Easiest to Play 





increases your popularity 








ot uncommon for musicians of 
Whiten 
Vincent Lopez, Clyde C Doerr, 





JOSEPH C. SMITH 


Director Joseph ( 
Smith's Orchestra, 
always famous for fine 


and thou- dance records and 


sands of others. Your boy might develop equal ability. now making Bruns 
wick Records exclu 
© sively,using Buescher 
Free Trial_Easy Payments | i 
y y and Saxophones 
} We make it easy for you to get your boy a Saxophone this 
Christmas. fou may ooder any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, 
Trumpet, Trombone or other Band or Orchestral Instrument 


without obligation. 





— orchestras. Our 


GENE RODEMICH takes violin, 
Director of Gene would like to know. 


Rodemich's Or- 
chestra. Hear them 
in Brunswick Rec 
ords (for dancing) 
playing Buescher 
nstruments 


Bu. 






without paying in advance, 


After nearly 300 years’ 
almost entirely displaced by Saxophones in all nationally popular 
ree Saxophone Book tells which Saxophone 
cello and bass parts, 
Ask for your copy. 


Buescher Band Instrument Company 
1937 Buescher Block 


Makers of Everything in Pand and Orchestral Instruments 


and try it six days in your own home 
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to suit your conv enience. 
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PAUL L. SPECHT 
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millions of 
which a 
in water. Th 


weight 
Tissue the quickest. ig. most 
satisfactory towels made. 


“Thirsty’ Fibres make 


Scof Tissue Towels 
eager to dry 


Millions of these tiny, thirsty, thread-like 
filaments of fibre are in every ScotTissue Towel. 
Their combined drying power is sufficient to 
absorb four times their weight in water. That's 
what makes ScotTissue Towels the thirstiest, 
quickest-drying towels you can get. 

ScotTissue Towels are always white, clean, 
soft, luxuriously caressing—efficient and eco- 
nomical for your office. 

Prove it yourself. Order a carton of 150 
towels from your stationer, druggist or depart- 
ment store. Only 50 cents per carton and even 
less by the case (except in foreign countries). 
Try our new handy roc pack of 25 towels. 











Don't confuse ScotTissue 
Towels with harsh, non- 
absorbent paper towels. 
Look for the name on 
every towel. 





oe Scott Paper Company, Chester, Pa. 

Outfit—plate- New York Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 

. glass mirror, 
nickel-plated 
towel rack and 
150 ScotTissue 
Towels—all for 
$3. See it at your 
dealer’s. 


for ‘Clean Hands in Business~ 


©S. P. Co. 1922 




















HOW MANY JOKES DO YOU KNOW? 


*“*T‘HERE are only thirty original jokés in the world (and 

twenty of these can not be told in mixed company’’), 
states the international raconteur Chauncey M. Depew. 
Yet, like Adam and Eve to the human race, from this 
humble paucity of wit has evolved a myriad of wholesome 
yarns and anecdotes. Wherever people congregate the 
spice of the conversation is a whimsical story. Nimble 
reporters garner the best and hasten them into print. 
And from this elaborate array The Literary Digest selects 
the cream of clean humor and presents it in the leading 
theaters of English-speaking countries in a sparkling new 
motion-picture, 


FUN FROM THE PRESS 


Laughter is the age-old antidote for depression, the “‘high-sign” of 
good-fellowship. And wherever “Fun from the Press” is showing, 
you are sure of five minutes of wholesome mirth, some clever new 
“‘wheezes” to “‘spring’’ on your friends, and a good dramatic pro- 
gram besides. Watch for it weekly at your favorite theater. If not 
on the bill, ask the manager how soon he can get a booking of 


FUN FROM THE PRESS 


Produced by The Literary Digest Distributed by W.W. Hodkinson Corporation 
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these regulations are so voluminous and 
intricate that, when printed, they form 
a many-paged book and sometimes require 
a legal mind to comprehend their meaning. 
In the maze of motor signals legalized by 
various States lurks much of the danger of 
night driving. 

When manufacturers began to build 
motor cars they affixt two white lights to the 
front and a red tail-light to the rear, and 
doubtless because every car was thus 
equipped these signals form about the only 
approach toward standardization in every 
State. 

In actual legal requirements examination 
of the State laws shows that numerous 
States have no specifications as to color, 
candle-power, throwing distance, lenses, 
dimming devices, enforcement for head- 
lights, tail-lights, spotlights or parking 
lights, while among the States which do 
cover these points there is a wide variation 
of requirements. 

The restrictions on headlight lenses 
when included in the motor laws are as 
varied as the famous ‘‘fifty-seven different 
varieties,” and under the most stringent 
laws lights get by which literally. knock 
your eyes out. Some motorists of a marine 
instinct add to the headlights green and 
red starboard and port ‘‘bull’s-eyes.”’ 
Standard equipment on many cars includes 
four white lights showing abead. Then 
there are the spotlights, legal in some 
States, illegal in others, excellent when used 
for the purpose intended, but diabolical 
when thrown playfully into a driver’s eyes. 
On the rear end certain fussy drivers place 
two tail-lights instead of one. 

In all this variety there is a want of uni- 
formity which in any other form of trans- 
portation would be counted a source of 
grave danger. Imagine locomotives with 
running lights placed wherever the whim 
of their engineers dictated, or vessels 
lighted up like Main Street in ‘‘Old Home 
Week.” 

During the past year or so thousands of 
cars have been equipped with an additional 
rear-end signal which bears the command 
“Stop!” This signal when shown in 
about ninety-nine out of a hundred times 
does not mean “stop,” but in reality 
“slow.” It is a well-established law of 
signal practise that constant display of 
a command or a warning which is not 
meant causes the mind to become quickly 
indifferent to the signal when it really does 
mean what it says. Herein these ‘‘stop”’ 
signals may be considered faulty, tho it 
must be admitted that they serve a useful 
purpose even in their present form. 

This same law is applicable to the uni- 
versal use of the red tail-light. In all 
land traffic red is the color which means 
imperatively Stop. Yet on our crowded 
streets and roads- the motorist sees ahead 
of him myriads of red tail-lights moving 
along and meaning in thousands of cases 
nothing more than warnings. Thus in 
many instances he has taken a street ex- 
cavation lantern or a railway crossing gate 
lantern for one of these tail-lights and thus 
added to the huge volume of night acci- 
dents. The Railway Age Gazetie has 
published recently admirable editorials 
on the evil of the red automobile tail-light. 
pointing out its menace and advocating 
a change to yellow. 

Turning to day signals, we find more 
chaos. The motoring fraternity has grad- 


ually adopted certain hand and arm 














motions which indicate the intention of the 
driver to pull over, turn, slow or stop. 
There is no uniformity in these; they are 
seldom included in traffie laws, and even 
when so included vary according to locality. 
The spectacle is often seen of a crowded 
ear ahead slowing down and the arms of 
its occupants on both sides thrust out. 
Many rear-end bumps are caused by failure 
of a driver to signal a sudden stop. And so 
on ad infinitum so far as arm signals are 
concerned. Switching crews in every rail- 
way yard have arm signals which are of 
universal meaning. 

The right-of-way of cars at street or 
road intersections is the subject of various 
rules in different States and cities. In some 
States the car approaching from the right 
has the legal right of way, as in New Jersey. 
In other States it has not. In still other 
States no provision is made for this right- 
of-way. It is left to the sweet will of the 
motorist. 

In certain cities lighted signals indicate 
stop or go. These differ in uniformity as 
the colors of the rainbow. In New York, 
for instance, a green on Fifth Avenue 
means that north- and south-bound traffic 
must halt. On upper Broadway a green 
on a newly devised signal means that north- 
and south-bound traffic shall proceed. 


On the 149-mile run over the Boston 
Post Road, the writer points out, there 
are more than a score of different speed 
regulations. Some of the suggestions he 
makes for improvement are listed under 
the following heads: 


1—Standardization of speed limits for 
urban, suburban and country driving, so 
that in a fifty-mile run the motorist will 
not be subjected to a dozen or so different 
limits. 

2—Standardization of lights and colors 
for semaphore crossing signals so that 
motorists will be governed by the same 
colors everywhere. It is suggested red 
be the universal standard for stop and 
green for proceed. 

3—Uniformity and accuracy in words 
permitted to be shown on rear-end signals. 
Signals also advocated but not compulsory 
which bear the words “Right Turn,” 
‘Left Turn,” “Slow,” “‘Stop.” 

4—Legal standardization of hand signals 
indicating left or right turn, stopping, ete. 

5—A stringent system of regulation 
governing pedestrian movements across 
important streams of motor traffic and at 
all points placing the burden of respensi- 
bility for his safety squarely up to the 
pedestrian walking upon or crossing high- 
ways. 

This last idea would no doubt bring pro- 
tests from the few remaining pedestrians 
in the country, whose place on the highway 
would seem to be definitely denied by it. 
However, leaving the pedestrian to his 
troubles—at least until all proper motor 
highways have proper walks for pedestrians 
alongside—Mr. Mack gives us the follow- 
ing view of what a nation-wide adoption of 
standardized regulations would accomplish: 





First of all,it would be the most gigantic 
“Safety First’ achievement within the 
history of the motor vehicle. It would 
save lives and property of incalculable 
value. It would relieve our traffic courts 
of thousands of cases. It would add to 
the comfort and pleasure of motoring. It 
would put motor transportation on an 
intelligently regulated’ basis. 

The present volume of casualties and 























1. Brush upper 2. Brush upper 3. Brush lower 4. Brush lower 
outside down inside down outside up inside up 


Just wuy it cleans teeth better is shown by the con- 
struction of the brush and the above illustrations. 
It easily cleans between the teeth. 

And that is the reason why you will soon be 
using this perfect tooth brush twice daily. 


THE WESTERN COMPANY 


402 W. Randolph St., CHICAGO 1170 Broadway, NEW YORK 
If your dealer can’t supply you, THREE SIZES— Adults, 50c 
write name and address on mar- Youths, 35¢ Children, 2ic 
gin below; also send his name; For sale by all good dealers 
tear off and enclose stamps or A brush for every member of the 
cash for size brush you want. family—lettered A to F 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 


$5 $6 $7 & $8 SHOES Mitten 


W. L. Douglas shoes are actually 
demanded year after year by 
more people than any other shoe 
in the world. 


W.L.DOUGLAS 
shoes for style,mate- 
rial and workman- 
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W.L.DOUGLAS 
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for them Weart 
and save money. 
on nst 
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che aot i ag 
the price stam on ie 
on every pair. 
W. L.DOUGLAS shoes are sold in 110 of 
our own stores in the 
large cities and by shoe dealers every- 
where. Ask your shoe dealer toshow you 
W.L.Douglas shoes. Only by examining 
them can you appreciate their value. 
Refuse substitutes. Insist upon having 
W.L.Douglas shoes with the retail price 
and the name stamped on the sole. The 
retail prices are the same everywhere. 


iF NOT FOR SALE IN YOUR VICINITY, 
WRITE FOR CATALOG. 


TO MERCHANTS: If no 


$4.00 & $4.50 

















dealer in your a han- 

dies W. L. Douglas 

write today for ti 

rights to handle this President 


W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 


queb selling, quick turn- 
over line. — 461 Spark St., Brockton, Mass. 





“LET THERE BE (STRANSKY) LIGHT” 
Sells at $10—$5 bee and $5 in 3 months. 
Commission $4. 


| np easily sell 8 8 daily. 
current. Convincing | proofs mailed 
STRANSRY MPG. CO., 261 Canal St., 


| PREVENTS TOOTH DECAY 
KEEPS THE GUMS HEALTHY 


‘N.Y. Dept. 13. 
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property losses due to motor vehicle ac- 
eidents doesnot reflect credit upon our 
national intelligence. While a large per- 
centage are due to carelessness which no 
regulation can eliminate, a vast number are 
chargeable to the present primitive basis 
of traffic control. 

We may well take a leaf from the de- 
velopment of railway safety. Indeed, the 
analogy between the two systems of 
transportation is close. -It is not so many 
years ago that the block signal system was 
a novelty. Every standard railway now 
recognizes it as a safety necessity. It is 
only within recent time that green has been 
adopted as the standard clearance light at 
night and yellow as cautionary, yet these 
and other devices have placed our rail 
lines upon their present high plane of 
safety. 

The necessity for adequate and uniform 
control of motor traffic is in some respects 
more pressing than that of rail movements. 





IF YOU MUST STORE YOUR CAR, 
HERE’S HOW 


GOOD many ears are going into winter 
quarters these days, even tho, as one 
motor-wise authority observes, ‘‘cars re 
no longer fair-weather friends only, aad 
the average owner to-day no more thinks 
of laying up the ear for the winter than of 
placing his wateh in cold storage along 
with his wife’s furs.””, However, there are 


| a certain number of people who still lay 





up their cars, for one reason or another, 
in addition to those who migrate to Florida 
in yachts and cruisers, who sail for foreign 
lands or winter in California, and do not 
take their cars with them. It is for these 
to consider the best method of storage. 
Max P. Cowett, in Motor (New York), 
presents these suggestions: 


Dead storage involves much more than 
merely draining out the gasoline and water 
and running it into a steenth floor loft. 
We usually think of motor-car depreciation 
in terms of miles; but time wreaks its 
ravages too unless proper precautions are 
taken. As a fifst step it is necessary to 
give the car a thorough cleaning, for if you 
permit dirt and mud to remain in contact 
with painted or polished surfaces you en- 
courage corrosion and rob the paint of its 
vitality. For the unpainted and tarnish- 
able metal parts of the ear no protective 
coating is better than ordinary grease or 
vaseline, but it is essential to have these 
parts thoroughly dry before anointing 
them, for otherwise rusting may occur 
beneath the grease. Lamps, instruments 
on the cowl board, your tools and jack, 
springs, steering knuckles and the like 
should all be given a generous coating of 
the greasy stuff. 

If you have wire-wheels, grease the bare 
spots, and observe the same procedure with 
the ear body and fenders where the metal 
has been bared by scratches, enamel has 
chipped and blows on the paint. Go over 
the whole car systematically, greasing 
even small parts, like lighting and ignition 
terminals that may rust. Clean the in- 
terior of the car thoroughly, removing dust 
deposits from the upholstery and corners, 








Manners 


Are Telltales 


of men—yes, and women, too. As our man- 
ners are polite or vulgar, so we are either ad- 
mitted or denied admittance as an equal to 
the society of well-bred people. 
“THE BLUE-BOOK 
OF SOCIAL USAGE”’ 

has just been published—and it is in truth 
THE blue-book—the last word on the customs 
and manners of polite society, written by a 
gentlewoman whose assured social position in 


Ameri:a and Europe stamps what she says 
with unquestionable authority. 





Photograph by Ira Hill 


EMILY POST 


( Mrs. Price Post) 
Author of “ Purple and Fine Linen,” “The Title 
Market,” etc., is the author of this new book, 


“Etiquette: 


In Society, in Business, in 
Politics, and at Home’”’ 


The New York Tribune declares that “not 
since Mrs. Sherwood sponsored her ly on 
etiquette some fifty years ago has any one“so 
obviously well equipped appeared as authority 
on the subject.” 

This new book differs entirely from the 
many books of etiquette now before the 
public. It does not emphasize or Bry eas 
the trivialities of polite conduct. Yet there is 
seemingly insignificant but really important 
knowledge, from the selection of a visiting 
card to the mystery of eating corn on the cob, 
that is fully revealed. Matters of clothes for 
men and women are treated with the same 
fullness of information and accuracy of taste 
as are questions of the furnishing of their 
house and the training of their minds to social 
intercourse. In a word, there is no exaggera- 
tion of minor details at the expense of the 
more important spirit of personal conduct and 
attitude of mind. 

Information on Thousands of Subjects 
Such As: 


How strangers acquire social standing in a com- 
munity—When introductions are not necessary— 
How a young girl is presented to society—Engage- 

ments— » Wedding gifts—Bridegroom and bridesmaids 
—Wedding clothes—Letters of introduction and 
recommendation—Country house hospitality—W eek- 
ends—What to wear in a restaurant—Luncheons, 
afternoon teas, dinner parties—The etiquette of the 
club, at the bridge table, and on the golf links— 
The etiquette of the ballroom—How to ask for a 
dance—How to invite a girl to supper—Deportment 
at the opera and theater—R eproductions of correct 
forms for invitations—Phrases that are nevet 
uttered in best society—The wording of letters of 
thanks—Writing pcper—How to address eminent 
personages—H« ow to begin and enda letter—Christen- 
ings—Funera's. In fact, there is no necessary detail 
of etiquette that is not clearly explained in brilliant 
literary style in this distinguished new volume. 

Etiquette—In Society, in Business, in Politicsjand at 
Home, by Emily Post (Mrs. Price Post), one large 
volume; cloth binding, gold stamping; | 639 pages; 16 
full-page photographic repr in detail 
table settings for all occasions; weddings; home in- 
teriors and decorations. 


Price $4.00, net; Postpaid, $4.18. At Bookstores or Publishers 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-360 Fourth Avenue New York City 














and brush the top carefully. Leather up- 
holstery as well as the top and side curtains 
should be painted lightly with linseed oil 
to prevent rotting. 

With this preliminary work done, jack 
up the four corners and remove the tires 
and rims from the wheels. If the rims are 
not rusty they may be left on the tires, 
but they as well as the casings should be 
thoroughly cleaned with gasoline and 
wrapt in cloth or burlap. Store in a room 
which is not subject to extremes of cold 
or heat, and keep them out of direct light 
rays. The tubes may be stored either flat 
or sufficiently inflated to make them round, 
the latter being the better plan. When the 
casings are not removed from the rims, 
the tubes should be partly deflated. 

There is little to do to the mechanical 
parts of the car except see that they are 
well covered with oil or grease. Oil in the 
engine, rear. axle and transmission should 
be left there. A generous supply of heavy 
oil should be poured into each cylinder and 
the engine cranked a few times to distribute 
it thoroughly over the pistons and the 
eylinder walls. Oil small parts such as 
spark and throttle linkages, brake con- 
nections, ete., and if the spark plugs have 
not been removed through several weeks of 
operation, back them out and set them not 
too tightly against their seats. 

An effort should be made to drain com- 
pletely the carbureter and vacuum tank 
and to dry with a clean cloth as many parts 
as are readily removable. The needles or 
nozles especially should be wiped dry, as 
the slightest rust on these parts spells 
inefficient operation. No matter what the 
part, be sure to spread a little oil or grease 
over it after it has been cleaned. It is 
easy to remove the grease with ‘gasoline 
when you put your car back into commis- 
sion. Parts such as steering knuckle 
pins, wheel bearings, universals, etc., 
which normally require lubrication should 
be well supplied. 

Drain all gasoline and water from the 
ear, and if this winter’s experience is your 
first with a particular make of motor, be 
careful not to overlook any draincock in 
either system. The radiator should be 
drained. 





Well, They Sound Alike.—Old Smith 
was busy in his back yard with saw and 
hatchet while his wife nursed a bad cold 
in the house, when a neighbor came to the 
fence. 

“Good mornin’, Mr. Smith,’”’ he said. 
“How is Mrs. Smith this mornin’?”’ 

“Just about the same,” old Smith re- 
plied. “She didn’t sleep very well last 
night.” 

“That’s too bad,’ the neighbor sym- 
pathized; and then, as a raucous sound 
came from the house, he added solicitously: 
“TI s’pose that’s her coughin’, ain’t it?” 

“No,” old Smith answered absent- 
mindedly, his eyes still on his work; “‘it 
ain’t her coffin; it’s a new henhouse.’’"— The 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 





They Don’t Do It.—A down-town furrier 
was selling a coat to a lady customer. 

“Yes, ma’am,”’ he said, “I guarantee this 
to be genuine skunk fur that will wear for 
years.” 

“But suppose I get it wet in the rain,” 
asked the lady, “‘what effect will the water 
have on it? Won't it spoil?” 

“Madam,” answered the furrier, ‘‘I have 
only one answer. Did you ever hear of a 
skunk carrying an umbrella?’”’"—Roy Moul- 
ton in the New York Evening Mail. P 
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Do these foods form part 


of your daily diet? 


Nutrition experts say that you should eat salads, greens, fresh 
fruits and drink a quart of milk every day. How many people 
do this? A leading authority says “probably not one in a 
hundred!” 

Those who do not eat these foods usually suffer, sooner or 
later, from indigestion, under-nourishment, lack of vigor and 
endurance, and many ailments known as “a run-down con- 
dition.” 

If you do not care for the foods recommended,or if you can- 
not always secure them, allow yourse!f a margin of safety by 
taking Yeast Foam Tablets. 

These tablets are the richest known natural food source of 
an element necessary to health and vigor— an element that 
many common foods entirely lack. 

Start taking Yeast Foam Tablets today; you will find that 
they stimulate the appetite, improve digestion and help to 
tone up and invigorate the whole body. 

Made entirely of pure, whole, dehydrated yeast, these tab- 
lets are easy and agreeable to take. They keep and they don't 
cause gas. 

They are made by the makers of the famous baking yeasts, 
Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast, and are sold by druggists every- 
where. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE—25<« VALUE— 
YEAST FOAM TABLETS 


Your name 


Address 











Mail coupon to Northwestern Yeast Company 
1750 North Ashland Avenue, Chicago LD 11-18 


Yeast Foam Tablets 


A Tonic Food | 
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the- figure. 


No binding, no 


cramping. Measures full size, 


giving the freedom required. 
MADE IN 


with cotton. 


Guaranteed NOT to Shriak 


Flat Knit Spring sete. Fine Wools 


Light, Medium and Winter Weights 


Eight Qualities 


$1.75 to $5.50 per Garment 


Ask Your Dealer 


Glastonbury Knitting Co. 


Glastonbury, Conn., Dept. 36 
Sample Cuttings Free 














Some of the records were interesting private letters; others 
were messages from kings, petitions from the people—one 
was from a tax dodger; reports of strikes, kidnappers, etc. 

Do you realize that the pick and the spade of the archeol- 


ogist in late years have produced amazing revelations about 
the Bible, including some new sayings of Jesus, which were 
found in an African desert; also some new 
data about the children of Israel, the 
Oriental “mysteries,” and the pagan _ orgies? 
They tell also about the Greek and the hitherto 
unknown Afgean culture, about Homer and. his 
period, and about how in the early days people 
worshipped their rulers as gods. 

All this new, novel and interesting information 
about archeological work in recent times is now 
offered to you for the first time in that great book— 


NEW ARCHEOLOGICAL DISCOVERIES 


And Their Bearing Upon the New Testament. 

Written by Camden M. Cobern, D.D., Litt. 
D., Thoburn Chair of Bible and Philosophy of 
Religion, Allegheny College, and member of the 
general executive committee (American branch) of 
the Egypt Exploration Fund. 
This book has absolutely no competitor. It is the 
undisputed pioneer in comprehe nsively covering the won- 
. derful archeological discoveries of late years. Dr. Co- 
bern has produced a thrillingly readable chronicle of 
intense human interest. It will grip you from start 
to finish. Preachers of every denomination can glean 
from this book facts and fruitful themes of inspiration 
for thousands of sermons—substantial, matter-of- 
fact sermons that people like. 
Printed in 742 s, large octavo size, bound 
in dark blve cloth, with gold 
lettering. containing 113 
photographs of statues, papyri, 
imstruments, tools, paintings, 
buildings and inscriptions. An 
introduction by Edouard 
Naville, D.C.L., LL.D.,F 
S. A., Foreign associate of 
the Institut de France a 
Professor of Archeology in 
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Archeologists in Egypt recently dug up hundreds of mummied crocodiles. 
were stuffed with papyri records that were written when Jesus Christ walked the earth. 


the University of Geneva, pe re 
Switzerland, is in itself a 
guarantee of the scholarly Address.........-- 
character of Dr. Cobern's 
work, O65 66 6555 cK ess 


’ DOCUMENTS IN GROCODILES * 


All of them 





What Church Dignitaries 
Say of the Book: 
“A monumental work. I hope it 
may have a very wide circula- 
tion among our preachers.’ 
Thomas Nicholson, Bishop of the 
Methodist Church, Chicago. 
“A perfectly wonderful book.” 
—Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman 
Moderator Presbyterian Church 
Assembiy. 
“It shows a vast amount of 
painstaking research and deep 
learning.”—Chauncey B. Brew- 
ster, Bishop of Connecticut. 
“I prize it both as a scholarly 
and able treatise.”—Bishop EL. 
E. Hoss, Muskogee, Okla. 
“Tiluminating and even fascinat- 
ing in its vivid portrayal of an- 
cient life and custom."’— Bishop 
W. P. Thirkield, New Orleans, 
“I must declare my personal in- 
debtedness ffor illuminating 
glimpses into a fascinating 
realm.” — Bishop Francis J. 
McConnell, Denver. 
“A noble volume, both in size 
and contents.”—Eugene B. Hen- 
drix, Bishop of Kansas City, Mo. 
“A veritable museum of primi- 
tive Christianity.”" — bishop 
Edwin H. Hughes. 


YOU TAKE NO RISK 

ust pin a dollar bill to the coupon 
below, and sign and send it. We 
will immediately forward the book, 
carriage prepaid, for your approval. 
The full price is $3.16. You have 
ten days in whicn to examine the 
book and if you are not satisfied 
with your purchase, send back the 
book and we will return all you paid. 















FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me one copy of “The New 
Archeological Discoveries.” I enclose $1. If not satis- 
fied, | may return the book at your expense, within ten 
days, and you will refund the money paid. If I decide to 
keep the volume, I will send $2.16 within ten days, com- 
ase. (Price in full, $3.16, gottosic) 

















SCIENCE AND INVENTION 
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A MYSTERY OF THE RAILS 


OULD two engineers, running trains 
on a single track and approaching 
each other at high speed, collide, altho 
each engine had a brilliant electric head- 
light, and must have been visible for miles 
down a straight stretch of track? Mos! 
readers will answer, “‘impossible!” Yet 
this is exactly what occurred at Plains, 
Kansas, on April 19 last. A contributor to 
The Railway Age (New York) has been 
communicating with large numbers of 
engineers and other experienced railway 
men in an attempt to get some possible 
explanation. The two engineers concerned 
were both killed and can not be interviewed. 
All agree that for some reason these men 
were not in a normal condition. An 
engineer, of course, may be asleep at his 
post, or drunk, or careless. But how un- 
likely that two men, under conditions of 
this kind, should both be drunk or asleep! 
In spite of all the explanations, some of 
which we quote below, most readers will 
perhaps agree that the real mystery is yet 
unsolved. We read: 
The Government's investigation has 
afforded no light on the two enginemen’s 
probable mental processes; and, the engine- 
men themselves being silent in death, all 
that can now be said is in a measure specu- 
lative; nevertheless an examination of the 
general headlight question may be instruc- 
tive. Can the engineman of a moving 
passenger train be so dazzled, as he faces 
an electric headlight a half-mile away, that 
he will think it is several miles away? And 
is there no remedy for such a risky con- 
dition? A collision similar to that at 
Plains occurred at Seneca, Mich., on 
November 27, 1901, causing the death of 
twenty or more passengers. 

A decided majority of careful men who 
have examined the record of this ease hold 
that with competent and experienced 
enginemen, awake, the collision would not 
have occurred. Two superintendents and 
one engineman conclude, from the record, 
that unquestionably both of these men must 
have been alseep. 

A trainmaster (formerly an engineman) 
and two superintendents feel sure that each 
engineman, having assumed, when he 
started out on that seven-mile run, that the 
opposing train was on the siding at the 
remote station, and having been assured 
that he himself had the undoubted right of 
road to that station, continued to rest in 
that assumption, giving little or no thought 
to the headlight. This line of thought im- 
plies either that (1) the near approach of 
the opposing headlight was not perceptible 
or (2) that its presence on the main track 
(instead of, as assumed, on the station side- 
track) did not present so different an aspect 
as to remind the observer that it was not on 
the siding, or (3) that the engineman was 
not keeping a good lookout. 

In all this both enginemen are to be con- 
sidered, each by himself, each having en- 
countered conditions which presumably 
were exactly like those encountered by the 
other. 

This view, that both enginemen had full 

















confidence that their right to the road was 
absolute, is strongly emphasized by a com- 
mittee which was convened by Road 
Foreman of Engines E. W. Elleman, of the 
Hocking Valley, to consider this case. It 
enforces the grave truth that a mistake of 
dispatcher or operator in giving right to 
road, which was the primary cause of this 
collision, must always be considered as 
irreparable. 

Considering the single question, what to 
do about the headlight, the first thought of 
most officers is that the rules ought to 
eover the point very explicitly. A rule 
which has been approved by the A. R. A. 
committee on operation requires electric 
lights to be dimmed ‘‘when standing.” 
An officer of the Baltimore & Ohio states 
that substantially this requirement is 
included in the rule of his road; and a rule 
of this general character is in effect prac- 
tically everywhere; but to what degree 
uniformity of wording and of practise 
nave been agreed upon, in any territory, 
is a point on which further light is 
needed. 

An officer of the Southern Railway sends 
the substance of a letter, concerning this 
collision, which was received by him from 
an engineman of thirty years’ experience (on 
a line with tangents many miles long). 
The following paragraphs from this letter 
are intended, evidently, by the writer as a 
summary of his views as to both cause and 
remedy: 

1. Brain fag. Loss of memory. A man 
sees with his brain, his eyes are only a 
medium for transmitting. 

2. Did not err as to distance; they had 
no knowledge of their surroundings; caused 
by temporary mental aberration. 

3. The difference between a strong elec- 
tric headlight a half-mile away and one 
three to six miles away is so marked, in 
clear weather, that no man in possession 
of his mental faculties could fail to note 
the difference. 

4. To decide distances in a case like this 
is not difficult, assuming the engineman 
knows the road. 

5. See that enginemen are thoroughly 
familiar with the physical characteristics 
of the road. 

6. Try to see that the morals of engine- 
men are of the highest type and that they 
have ample rest before reporting for 
duty. 

7. Alack of concentration, failure to keep 
one’s mind on the job, is responsible for 
most accidents. 

8. Preach precaution, prudence afid 
morality; this results in safety of opera- 
tion. 


Those correspondents who emphasize the 
difficulty of estimating the distance of an 
approaching electric headlight—some of 
them declaring that no one can trust him- 
self to do it with certainty—make promi- 
nent the importance of correct focusing. 
The light should be focused downward, so 
as to illuminate the rails several hundred 
yards ahead, but not farther. A lamp 
improperly focused may light up the 
rails for many miles ahead. To quote 
further: 


An officer of the Great Northern advises 
that some of the enginemen on his road 
propose the dimming of headlights about 
two-thirds, when opposing trains are near- 
ing each other. This would aid both trains 
in locating themselves, and each other, 


while yet affording a light strong enough to 


drive with safety. 
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Books and bookcases are guide posts to the 
growth of your family’s happiness. These 
bookcases suit happy homes! Globe-Wer- 
nicke Sectional Bookcases guard your growing 
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book treasures — from dust, dampness and “The Globe- 
abuse. In attractive period designs. Popu- /lernicke Co. 
larly priced — see them almost everywhere! Dept. B4 






° * Cincinnati, Ohio 
dhe Globe“Wernicke Co, 
Cincinnati 
Philadelphia Chicago 
Boston Detroit Cleveland 
Washington New Orleans 
St, Louis 


Please send me with- 
out charge your booklet of 
~” Unusual Decorative Effects 
” for Bookcases, 


New York 
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“The Happy 
Daisy Boy’ 


Different Daisy 
models range in 
price from $1.00 
to $5.00, and in 
size to suit the 
younger as well as 
the older boys. Ask 
any hardware or 
sporting goods 
dealer. 


Cs 
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That Makes for Manliness 


With the possible exception of baseball, no sport has captured the 
imagination of the American boy like shooting with an air rifle. 


More than a mere plaything, it has brought health, fun and manly 
training to millions of boys everywhere. Thousands of men will tell 


you, “I had a Daisy when I was a boy.” Why not let your boy 
have this truly American training? 


Daisy Manufacturing Company, Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A. 
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$50,000 
at Fifty! 


Are you systematically 
buildi —— estate and an 


Babson’s 


REPORTS 
If you are interested in a work- 
ing plan for your money that 
will build a $50,000 annual 
income (or a multiple or a frac- 


| 


Write oie Hills, &2, Mass., as follows: 
Please me . 
Bulletin and . 
booklet “ 


the Most from 
Your Money” 
—sratis. 




















THE4E.LITTLE SHOE 


has a message for you. 


See page 72. 




















Write tor Card Forms 


KARDEX 


INVENTORS Who desire to secure patent should 
write for our guide book ““HO 
TO GET YOUR PATENT.” Send model or sketch se 
description of your invention a we will give opinion of 
its patentable nature 

RANDOLP: 


H& CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 











The South’s 
Answer 


The South answers readily the investor’s 
question about the astonishing growth 
of its industries. It answers the ques- 
tion about development still to be done 
through the use of new capital. The 
South makes plain the reason why it 
can pay high interest on funds put 
into permanent facilities to house its 
population. 
Sood | by adequate property val- 


Caiawelt | First Mortgage Bonds pay 
7 Per Cent 
Write for our Book'et, “The South's Answer.” 


Maturities: 2 years and upward 
Denominations: $100, $500, $1,000 


CALDWELL & CO. 





Specialists in 
Southern Municipals Mongert Bor Bonds 
602 Union St.. Nashville-Tenn. 
New York Detroit St. Louis 








Chicago 
Cincinnati New Orleans Knoxville Chattanooga 
Birmingham 
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THE DAY OF THE “VERTICAL TRUST” 


OST of our anti-trust legislation is 

directed against the “horizontal” 
type of control, in which a number of 
producers or distributors of a particular 
trade or occupation unite or are absorbed. 
But this system, observes the New York 
Journal of .Commerce, is now becoming 
largely out of date and is being superseded 
by the “‘vertical trust.” _ This is the organ- 
ization in which there is a single control 
over very different kinds of activity, gen- 
erally for the purpose of producing, manu- 
facturing and marketing some particular 
product or group of products. For in- 
stance, Hugo Stinnes has just bought a 
large Berlin bank as the final step in the 
creation of a complete ‘“‘vertical trust.” 
The control of this particular bank, which 
is capitalized on a gold basis, gives the 
German magnate ‘“‘a financial connection 
with foreign countries, and he is thus in 
position to finance his businesses from 
the raw material up through the vari- 
ous processes, all of which he controls, 
and on into the international market 
where he meets foreign competitors, on 
a basis of scientific efficiency.’”” Now the 
kind of trust controlled by Stinnes is not, 
by any means, we are told, peculiar to 


Europe. Indeed, continues The Journal: 


of Commerce: 


Without knowing or admitting it, it is 
probable that the United States has gone 
about as far in the establishment of ‘‘ver- 
tical trusts’ as any country. Examples 
may be found in many industries. The 
enterprises of Henry Ford, the industrial 
saint of the West, now include the whole 
process of getting out iron ore, smelting it 
and producing steel, manufacturing auto- 
mobiles with incidental transportation of 
the raw material to the factory, distribut- 
ing the finished product to the retailer 
through State ‘“‘agencies”’ and to the con- 
sumer through local establishments, and 
in large measure financing it through the 
“Ford banks.” 

How far a like process has gone in 
the packing industry there is difference 
of opinion, but the system is certainly 
very complete. The packers do not own 
the ranges, but they control or rent 
them, finance the grower through cattle 
loan companies, buy his steers, kill and 
pack them, transport the meat in re- 
frigerator cars, sell at wholesale and 
finance all processes through a system of 
bank control which (the Clayton Act to 
the contrary notwithstanding) is very 
perfect, even tho the banks are not abso- 
lutely owned by the packers. 

The list of organizations of this kind 
that are found in American industrial 
organization would be almost endless, and 
is infinitely varied in the degree of perfec- 
tion or completeness with which they have 
been worked out. Some are doubtless 
very advanced, others far less so, and 
whatever may be the future of the old 
“trusts’’ which represented combinations 
between concerns in the same line of busi- 





ness, the integration of industry whereby all 
branches of production are controlled in 
the organization of the complete production 
and shipment of given products is cer- 
tainly on the increase and will spread much 
more widely. Its economies are obvious 
but its dangers are very genuine. 

Take the relation between banking and 
other occupations. In its best form the 
profession of banking acts as a check upon 
undue inflation and serves to prevent the 
too rapid expansion of one kind of indus- 
try at the cost of another or of many others. 
It limits the diversion of credit into one 
single channel and thus, when best con- 
ceived and regulated, prevents overpro- 
duction and undue development. A bank 
which is controlled by a single large cus- 
tomer seldom exercises any such function, 
but it places its entire resources unreserv- 
edly at the disposal of this borrower for 
his own ends. 

There is a special danger here, due to 
the changing of the character of economic 
control. It is a type of danger which 
differs radically from the old fears about 
the effects of ‘‘trusts,” since it presents 
a totally different and new point of view 
regarding industrial expansion. 





OUR TRADE WITH THE TURK 
MERICA is spoken of as being a dis- 
interested observer of the Turkish 
imbroglio because she has no territorial or 
important trade interests in the Levant. 
While this is true enough on general prin- 
ciples, and while the Turk is not one of our 
best customers, we do have business 
dealings with him. The National City 
Bank of New York points out in its 
Trade Record that our annual trade with 
Turkey and the Turkish people amounts to 
over $100,000,000 a year. These figures 
are based partly on American and partly 
on Turkish official statistics, and can only 
be given in round numbers owing to the 
many changes and disturbances which have 
taken place of late in the old Turkish Em- 
pire. The writer for the New York bank 
points out that: 


Considerably more than half of our trade 
with the Turkish people consisted of im- 
ports, for the ‘‘trade balance” with that 
country has always been against us. We 
buy freely its tobacco, fruits, nuts, wool, 
mohair, coffee and rugs; and while it 
wants manufactures in exchange for its 
raw products it quite naturally finds it 
more convenient to buy them from near-by 
Europe, with which it has been accustomed 
to trade for generations. Yet we do export 
limited quantities of certain manufactures 
to Turkey, including cottonseed oil, oleo 
oil, illuminating oil, cotton cloths, refined 
sugar, and miscellaneous manufactures. 
Tobacco is one of the largest of our imports 
from Turkey, amounting to about 5 million 
dollars in 1922 from Turkey in Europe, 
and 8 millions in 1921 from the area then 
designated as Turkey in Asia. Thé fruits 
and nuts from that area are also important, 
and include figs, dates, and almonds in 
large quantities. 
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Increasing thousands of Ford owners 


drive up for 


Four months ago Veedol 
Fordol was unknown. Today 
it is an established success— 
the outstanding lubrication 
achievement of the year. 


This new Ford oil was cre- 
ated by Tide Water engineers 
after four years of exhaustive 
experiment to solve the unique 
and complex lubricating prob- 
lem presented by the Ford 
engine and planetary trans- 
mission system. 

Science perfected Veedol 
Fordol. Actual use by large 
corporations, municipal and 
government departments and 


Veedol Fordol 


by hundreds of thousands 
of Ford owners has proven 
Veedol Fordol 


—the true economy oil for the 
Ford automobile 


—the oil that absolutely elimi- 
nates chatter 


—the oil that permits the Ford 
to start, stop and coast with 
the smooth ease of higher 
priced cars. 

You’re next! Go to any 
dealer who displays the orange 
and black Veedol sign. Drive 
up, fill up and take home your 
first 5 gallon can of this new 
economy oil for your Ford car. 


TIDE WATER O1L SALES CORPORATION, 11 Broadway, New York 
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‘The new economy oil for 
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The 
8 Economies of 


Veedol Fordol 


1—10 to 25% saving in gasoline—Hun- 
dreds of tests have demonstrated that 
Veedol Fordol conservatively saves 10% 
on gasoline consumption, 25“, to 33% sav- 
ings have been developed repeatedly. 


2—Eliminates costly “chatter”—Veedol 
Fordol lengthens the life of Ford brake 
and transmission bands by properly lu- 
bricating them. “Chatter” a result of 
faulty lubricants, is entirely elimi ated. 


3—10 to 25°” saving in oil—The savings 
in oil consumption run from 10% to 25%. 
The exact savings depend upon the 
mechanical condition of the engine and 
the lubricant formerly used. 


4—10 to 25°, less carbon — Veedol 
Fordol forms on an average from 10% to 
25% less carbon in the Ford engine cylin- 
ders. The exact savings depend on the 
mechanical condition of the engine and the 
lubricant formerly used. Less carbon 
means more power with fewer repairs. 


5—Resists heat and friction—Veedol 
Fordol possesses to a super-degree the 
famous characteristic of all Veedol oils to 
resist heat and friction. 


6—Increased ability to coast — With 
average lubrication a Ford will only coast 
down steep hills. With Veedol Fordol 
coasting is possible down the slightest 
grade. 


7—Resists fuel dilution—Even with 
poor fuel Veedol Fordol maintains its 
power-seal and lubricating value longer 
than other oils. Result—more miles per 
gallon of gas and per quart of Fordol. 


8—Fewer Repairs Because Veedol 
Fordol masters the lubricating problems 
of the Ford power plant the result is a 
hitherto unknown freed eedom from engine 
vibration and repair bills. 


Send for Veedol Fordol 
booklet 


L 
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Catalogue 


\FREE 


One copy of this complete Catalogue 
of Radio Outfits, parts, Dictionary of 
Radio Terms, Instruction Book, and 
Guide to. Successful Radio Work— 
one copy is yours Free. 

noly write us a post card and we 
will mail the complete book to you 
Free, by return mail. 

It quotes the lowest prices, amazingly low 
prices on everything for the expert and the 

very imp part, the most 

eae outfits, everything that is needed 

he most modern type—at the lowest pos- 
sible prices. 

It gives a list of broadcasting stations, and 
gives much information about radio con- 
struction and operation. Every one inter- 
ested in Radio needs this complete catalogue 
and book of instruction. 


o 
Why Pay Higher Prices? 
Montgomery Ward & Co. has for fifty 
dealt on a Money-Back basis, ab ucely 
uaranteeing ougyeing they sell. With 
absolutely assured, why y, higher prices else- 
k and see for 











quali 
where? Write today for this Free Radio 
yourself the Saving it wil! bring you. 

¢ copy is yours Free. You need only write us a 














post card. 
Write to the House nearest you 
[Secs ono Address Department 22R 


Outfits Chicago Kansas City St. Paul Fort Worth Portland, Ore. 


“* sam Ward 8@. 


Diction 3 
of Radia | 









Terms 


= The Oldest Mail Order House is Today the Most Progressive = 


YOU Can Earn Money 
In Your Spare Time 


We pay many of our Special 
Representatives two dollars an 
hour, and more, for their spare 
time. You can do as well 
right now by taking subscrip- 
tion orders tor THE LITERARY 
Dicest. Mail the coupon 

TO-DAY and we will send you 
full particulars by return mail. 





THE LITERARY DIGEST, Box 128, 
354-360 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
I am interested in learning how I can earn 


money in my spare time. I assume no obligation in 
writing for the details of your offer. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 
CITY... 
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WHAT AND HOW GERMANY HAS PAID 
TO DATE 


STATEMENT of just what Germany 

has paid to date in reparations and 
the medium in which the payments have 
been made is of peculiar interest just now in 
view of reparations situation. The London 
Stock Exchange Gazette, using official figures, 
estimates that Germany had paid up to the 
end of March 9,511,943,119 marks gold in 
reparations and restitutions in kind, a sum 
equivalent to about $2,800,000,000, at the 
pre-war rate of exchange. The London 
authority adds that: 

At first sight this sum seems large indeed. 
However, about three-fourths of the 
amount mentioned consists of objects of 
value taken from France and Belgium by 
the German invaders and returned as 
restitution to the legitimate owners. 

The reparations payments proper come to 
1,321,641,102 marks gold, or £66,000,000, 
according to the following statement: 


Marks 

RS pee ene eee ee 987,619,017 
PER basa, 6 onsusde’ iweodee 171,816,756 
Le Ae. Sigil e tins «cape 6s 49,353,864 
Coal by-products............. ‘ 21,552,479 
Pictures for Belgium. ........... 12,000,000 
RG NE. nc GWandte es cee e e's : 11,558,641 
PPP rae 1,052,200 
Cf A eee ee 66,688,145 

Total. 1,321,641,102 


It should te added that the 5,000 loco- 
motives and the 150,000 railway wagons 
delivered under the Armistice represent 
1,100,000,000 marks gold. 





GETTING AWAY FROM THE 
HOUSING SHORTAGE 

HAT a real housing shortage still 
exists in 94 out of 146 cities and coun- 
ties that have been under analysis, is the 
conclusion reached by the National Asso- 
ciation of Real Estate Boards which re- 
cently met in New York. An exhaustive 
survey showed that while there is distinct 
improvement in the housing situation there 
is still a scarcity of labor. It was stated 
that there is no housing shortage at present 
in New York City and there is a decided 
over-building of high-class apartment 
houses. This situation does not as yet, 
however, seem to have accomplished any 
great reduction in rents in the metropolis. 
judging from the figures given in the real 
estate advertisements. Facts about other 
cities discovered included in this survey ar¢ 
reported in the New York Times as follows: 
There is no housing shortage in Boston. 
and rents on residential and business 
properties are classed as steady; Charles- 
ton has a housing problem, but rents are 
slightly reduced; Dallas has no housing 
shortage, and the trend of rents for homes 
is downward; Harrisburg, Pa., is short of 
homes, altho building operations have 
doubled; Marion, Ohio, has no shortage 
and rents are stationary; Norfolk has 
favorable conditions, and some reductions 
in rent are noted; in Pittsburgh conditions 
are normal and rents steady; ; Palm Beach 
has enough houses, but is overbuilding for 
business purposes, and in Yonkers there is 

a shortage, with rents holding fast. 

















CURRENT EVENTS 











FOREIGN 


November 1.—General Francisco Murguia, 
leader of the latest revolt against Presi- 
dent Obregon of Mexico, is captured 
and executed by a firing-squad. 


Stanley Baldwin, the new British Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer, declares that 
bis first duty will be to settle the debt 
to the United States. 


November 2.—All the Christians in Ana- 
tolia, estimated at a million and a half, 
are reported to be emigrating, appar- 
ently at the order of the Angora Govern- 
ment. 


The quarters of the Communistic organi- 
zation in Bari, Italy, are sacked and 
burned by Fascisti. 


Eamon de Valera’s supporters in the Dail 
Eireann are repor to have protested 
to the Vatican against pronouncement 
by the Irish hierarchy on constitutional 
and political questions now at issue. 


November 3.—The National Assembly of 
the Turkish Nationalist party, sitting 
at Angora, ends the rule of the Sul- 
tanate, conferring all constitutional 
powers on the people, and announces 
that the Caliph is to be chosen by the 
Assembly from the members of the 
Osman » Bow y: 


The Irish irregulars burn business houses 
and private residences and try to cap- 
ture military barracks in County Louth. 


Baron Romano Avezzano is appointed 
Italian Ambassador to the United States 
to succeed Vittorio Rolandi-Ricei, who 
resigned when the Fascisti obtained 
power. 


The German mark reaches a new low level 
of 6,600 to the dollar. 


November 4.—Ex-Premier Lioyd George 
appeals for the foundation of a center 
group in the new British Parliament. 


Ernest O’Malley, assistant chief of staff 
of the Irish Republicans, is slain in at- 
tempting to evade capture by National 
troops, while Eamon de Valera, chief 
object of their search, escapes. 


Kemalist gendarmerie cross the neutral 
boundary in the Chanak zone in Asia 
Minor, and are requested by the British 
military authorities to withdraw. 


The Sultan of Turkey declines to accept 
the decision of the National Assembly 
shearing him of political power. 


- 


November 5.—The Turkish National Gov- 
ernment seizes control of Constanti- 
nople and orders the Allies out, while 
Turkish troops are reported to be ad- 
vancing in the Chanak area and other 
neutral zones. An Allied extraordinary 
council refuses to evacuate Constan- 
tinople. 


Ex-Emperor William, of Germany, and 
Princess Hermine, of Reuss, are married 
at the House of Doorn, in Holland. 


The German Government requests the 
Allied Reparations Commission for a 
loan of 500,000,000 marks, to be floated 
with the active cooperation of the 
Reichsbank, and for a moratorium until 
the currency is adjusted. 


Republican raiders rob and burn the 
Rotunda Rink post-office in Dublin. 


November 6.—The Interallied High Com- 
missioners in Constantinople issue a 
statement declaring that they will ob- 
serve all the clauses of the Mudania 
convention and maintain order in Con- 
stantinople. 


November 7.—The Allied Governments 
have given to their Commissioners in 
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: COMFORTABLE... 


--- because they re- 
move the dangers 
of loss and assure 
immediate funds--- 


A-B-A Sst Cheques 


FOR TRAVELER 





Ask for them at your bank 
or write for particulars to 


BANKERS 
TRUST COMPANY 
New York City 
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| ‘The History 
, of Mann 





F THE romance of business and the 

stimulus of success appeal to you, there 

is a half hour’s reading of absorbing interest 

in store for you in our booklet: The History 
of Mann. 


Beginning in 1848, this business has weath- 
ered half a dozen wars and as many panics. 

With only one ideal—quality products—we have grown 
steadily until today we are one of the largest organi- 
zations of our kind in this country. 


Our little booklet is simply an effort to 
lift the curtain for you; to show you, 
step by step, the Mann pioneering that 
has led in achieving not only better blank 
books, loose-leaf ledgers and other office 


Blank Books and banking equipment, but has helped 
Joey | to modernize the bookkeeping and office 


systems for almost every business and 
Lithographing financial house in the country. Your copy 
of this booklet will be sent on request. 


Printing 

Engraving WILLIAM MANN COMPANY 
Office and 529 MARKET STREET 

Bank Supplies PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Office: 261 Broadway ESTABLISHED 1848 
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Par cel Post ir insur ‘ance 
that pays promptly 


Ompany 











Mention alee any cther form of mecmemce (except hic) m whuch you are misvented 


Clear Baby’s Skin 
With Cuticura 
Soap and Talcum 


Ointment, Tal : here. 
Soap, ; it, Talcum,25c.every w! Fofscupics 




















THE4ELITTLE SHOE 


has a message for you. 


See page 72. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CODE 


By W. Jat Lauck and Claude S. Watis 
An unbiased presentation of the problems of 
capital ro labor, with a code of principles for bet- 
ter working relations. 
12mo. Cloth. 576 pages. $4.00 net; by mail, $4.16 


Funk &Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., NewYork 
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| CURRENT EVENTS 
Continued 











a state of siege or to take any other 
measure to preserve order. . 


DOMESTIC 


November 1.—Working agreements for one 
year, based on the old wage, have been 
negotiated between steamship em- 
ployers and the longshoremen at the 
principal ports of the country, an- 
nounces J. C. Jenkins, 
dustrial Relations in the United States 
Shipping Board. 


Thomas Nelson Page, author and former 
United States Ambassador to Italy, 
dies at his home in Virginia in his 70th 
year. 


November 2.—Complete unionization of 
the coal-mining industry is urged as a 
solution for the coal problem, in a com- 
munication from the United Mine 
Workers of America to the United 
States Coal Commission. 


Thomas De Witt Cuyler, Chairman of the 
Association of Railway Executives and 
a director in the Pennsylvania and other 
railroads, dies in his private car in 
Philadelphia. He was 68 years old. 


November 3.—Secretary of the Treasury 
Mellon announces that the United 
pol publie debt is reduced from 

| $26,596,000,000, the war peak of 

Augusi 31, 1919, = $22,812,000,000 on 

September 30, 192% 


Four men are killed a four are injured in 
a coal-mine explosion at Throop, near 
Seranton, Pennsylvania. 


November 4.—Lieutenants John A. Mac- 
Ready and Oakley G. Kelly are forced 

to land at Indianapolis in their at- 
tempted non-stop flight from San 
| Diego, California, to New York, after 
they had used coffee, soup and con- 








densed milk to keep their — going, 
and had covered 2,060 miles 


Tornadoes kill six persons in Oklahoma 
and two in Colo 


August Dorehy, deposed Vice-President 
of District 14, United Mine Workers, 
convicted with Alexander Howat, de- 
posed district president, for calling a 
strike in violation of the Industrial 
Court Act in Kansas, must serve a six 
months’ term in jail, rules the Kansas 
Supreme Court. 


November 5.—Headed by policemen, fire- 
men, councilmen and school directors, 
several thousand citizens of Olyphant 
Borough, near Scranton, Pennsylvania, 
eonfiseate four cars of coal from the 
Delaware & Hudson Railroad to supply 

| 
| been without fuel for weeks. 

| Nove mber 6.—Sinee women have been ac- 
corded full equality with men in the 
commercial and political world, they 
are no longer entitled to special protec- 
tion, declares the District of Columbia 
Court of Appeals in a decision ruling 


District of Columbia invalid. 


ORaies of Ol 
y for the coal which authorities 
Ee itizens of that town confiscated 
ral the Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
Company ¢ars. 
Eighty men are killed in an explosion in 
the Reilly coal mine at Spangler, Penn- 
sylvania. 


November 7.—Returns from the general 
election show Democratic gains through- 
out the country. 





Director of In- | 52°! ; - 
| easily the things he wants while you must work 


their churches and schools, which had | 








women’s minimum wage law of the 


hant, Pennsylvania, offer | 


HOW TO MAKE YOURSELF 


‘WORTH MORE 


Constantinople full authority to declare | 


Through 
APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 


NOTHER MAN started even with you 
in life, no richer, no more talented, no 
more ambitious. But in the years that 
have passed he has somehow managed to move 
far ahead. What is the secret of it? Why 
should he, apparently, have the power to get so 


so hard for all that comes to you? 

Another woman, madam, no more able than 
yourself, has the good gifts of life fairly thrust 
into her hands. You have compared yourself 
to her and questioned what there is in her 
character and talents that you somehow lack. 


Learn the Reason from Science 


Scientists have found the secret. They can 
show you how you too can obtain the better 
things of life. How you can arouse the hidden 
powers of your mind and make them bring you 
more influence, a larger income, greater hap- 
piness. 

Human intelligence acts and reacts according 
to certain laws known as the Law s of Psychology 
—“organized common sense.” Either by in- 
stinct or by study some individuals master these 
laws. To them the minds of their associates 
become like fine instruments on which they 
can play at will. They have but to set the train 
of circumstances moving and await results. 
In other words—they apply Psychology. 


No Longer the Dream of Theorists 


To-day we see Psychology studied by the business 
man and its principles applied to the management of 
factory and office. We see men in every profession, as 
well as those in many lines of industry and business, 
applying Psychology to their personal occupations, and 
from the benefits derived from it greatly increasing 
their incomes, enlarging the scope of their activities, 
rising to higher positions of responsibility, influence and 
power. 


APPLIED PSYCHOLOGY 
Direct Method to Attain Success 


Recognizing the need for a popular understanding 
of its priceless truths, an organization was founded by 
Mr. Warren-Hilton some years ago to coordinate the 
principles of Psychology and apply them to every-day 
life—thus the Society of Applied Psycholo came 
into being. mong the members of the Advisory 
Board, who also contribute to the Society's literature, 
are such well-known men as Henry A. Buchtel, D.D., 
L «» Chancellor, University of Denver, former 
Governor of Colorado; Hudson Maxim, D.Sc., In- 
ventor and Mechanical Engineer; George Van Ness 
Dearborn, M.D., D., Psychologist and Author; 
Harry S. Tipper, Chairman, National Educational 
Committee, Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World, and others. 

Because of the very great value of the Society's 
Basic Course of Reading to the average man and woman 
The Literary Digest is cooperating to bring it within the 
means of every earnest seeker for self-betterment. 


FREE “HOW TO DEVELOP YOUR 
POWER OF ACHIEVEMENT” 
A compelling booklet packed with information on 

such topics as: Psychology Reduced to Easy Simple 

Language; How to Apply Psychology in Salesmanship; 

in Public Speaking; in Retail Sel ng ep naoey Ap- 
lied by the Professional Man—Your Undiscovered 

| le Mie —Source of Will Power—How to Avoid 
Worry—How Ideas are Created—The Ability to Read 

Men, etc. Sign and mail coupon. and you will also 

receive full particulars of the Society of Applied 

Psychology, and what membership in it will mean to 

you. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me by mail the free booklet, ‘‘How to 


Develop Your Power of Achievement.”’ 
L. D. 11-18-22. 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter, 

Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 














“L. B. U.,”’ Cleveland, O,—" (1) I have been 
informed by a Case School graduate that it is 
just as proper to say ‘1 will learn you’ as it is to 
say ‘I will teach you.’ Is this expression con- 
sidered correct, and is it now being taught in the 
public schools? (2) Is it proper to say ‘I et (ate) 


my dinner? 
(1) Dr. Vizetelly in his ‘“ Desk-Book of Errors 
in English" says:—‘ Learn, teach: Once learn 


was good English for teach, and signified both the 
imparting as well as the acquiring of knowledge. 
Examples of this use may be found in Shake- 
speare (Romeo and Juliet) and the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, but general modern usage restricts 
learn to the acquiring and teach to the imparting 
of knowledge."" (2) The correct pronunciation 
of the word ate is “et” according to the New 
STanDARD Dictionary, the New English (Oxford 
University) Dictionary, the Century, and Stor- 
month, The pronunciation “eight’’ was that 
advocated by Noah Webster and Joseph Wor- 
cester in the first half of the nineteenth century 
(1828-1829). 

“E. D. P.," Durham, N. C.—* Recently | 
heard some one use this expression concerning an 
article of food served for dinner: ‘ These cabbage 
are good.’ Upon being corrected, he defended 
his use of the term by saying that a farmer will 
say of his crop, ‘My cabbage are a failure,’ and 
the grocer, upon opening a barrel of cabbage, will 
say: “These cabbage are defective.’ I contend that 
both the farmer and the grocer are incorrect as well 
as the person who us the original expression. 
Will you please settle the matter for us?”’ 

The correct plural of cabbage is cabbages. 
Cabbage is not one of the nouns that retain the 
singular form unchanged in the plural like deer, 
fish, and sheep. A farmer may say, ““My cabbage 
are a failure,"’ and a grocer, “‘ These cabbage are 
defective"’ exactly as many folks who know better 
say “ Yep,” “ Yah,”’ and “ Yis"’ for YES, but that 
does not make the use correct. The word cabbage 
dates from the fifteenth century. Its first use 
in the plural dates from 1440 when the word was 
spelled cabaches. In the ‘Merry Wives of 
Windsor,"’ Shakespeare (act i, sc. 1, line 124) 
uses “Good worts? good cabbage!l’’ Heads 
of cabbage is an old use. dating from 1620, but 
here the pluralized “‘heads"’ does not call for 
“cabbages."’ To-day the tendency of educated 
persons is to use cabbages when the plural is 
meant, and “heads of cabbage"’ when quantities 
are considered, but the farmer and the grocer 
both would say, “‘A hundred head of cabbage.” 
As to cabbage served at table the correct form to 
use is, “‘ This cabbage is good.” 


“CO. W. V.,”" Norfolk, Va.—‘In ordinary busi- 
ness correspondence, when quoting a communica- 
tion comprising two or more paragraphs, should 
the quotation-marks be shown at the beginning of 
each paragraph as well as at the end of the last 
paragraph, or would it be sufficient and at the 
same time strictl a to show quotation- 
marks only at the inning of the first percaren® 
o_o a end of the last paragraph of the quoted 
matter? ’’ 


When the matter quoted is composed of suc- 
cessive paragraphs, each paragraph is preceded 
_ by quotation-marks, but the closing marks are 
placed at the end of the last paragraph only. 


“H. W. C.,” High Hill, Mo.—The correct 
pronunciation of the word cerebrum is ser’i-brum— 
é as in get, i as in habit, u as in but. 


“W. K. T.,"" Livonia, La.—* Kindly inform me 
if it is correct. for a child to answer an older person 
as follows: * : Fe ‘No, Ma’am.’ I 
argue that is only for servants to answer those 
above their level and a child should say: * Yes, 
Mother,’ ‘No, Miss Jones,’ always calling the 
name of the person. Am I right?’ 


In the writer’s grandfather's time it was the 
Practise, when addressing one’s parents, to use 
“Sir” and -Madam”" or “Ma'am” as a sign of 
respect. In those days a letter to one’s father 


we “Honored Sir"; to-day it begins ‘‘ Dear 

The form to which you refer is now generally 
Out of use except among country folks who teach 
their children to follow the example set them by 
their parents—that is aD- 
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new. 


One. 


world. 








Wireless News 


For Tool Users 


Here’s the easy way to keep your costly 
tools working smoothly, metal parts 
rustless, wooden handles shining like 





Lubricate frequently with 3-in- 


It penetrates bearings at once; works out old 
grease and dirt; provides the right kind of lubrica- 
tion to minimize friction. 


-in-One 
The High Quality Tool Oil 


also prevents rust and polishes the wooden handles. Edged tools, 
especially, need 3-in-One protection before putting away, because 
the least rust on the cutting edge destroys its keenness. 
won’t evaporate and leave the metal unprotected. 


There’s only one 3-in-One, the most widely used bottled oil in the 


Ask for it by name. 


Sold at all good stores in 1-oz., 3-0z. and 8-oz. bottles; also in 3-oz. 
Handy Oil Cans, the most convenient package for tool users. 
refillable, with a screw top nozzle to prevent spilling. 


FREE: Generous sample and Diction- 
Request both on a postal. 


ary of Uses. 


a THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 165 LE. Broadway, New York 





Won’t gum or dry out. 








HREE IN ONE OIL | 

PREVENTS RUST fj 
LUBRICATES 
CLEANS AND 


3-in-One 


Non- 
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Correct. — Economics Proressor — 
“Name some production in which the 
supply exceeds the demand. “ 

Srupe—“Trouble.”’— Northwestern Pur ple 
Parrot. 





The Reformer.—‘‘How many times do I 
have to tell you, Bobby, that one must keep 
his eyes closed during prayer?” 

“Yes, mamma, how , do ah know I 
don’t?”"—Sun Dodger. 


Did His Best.—A Western exchange 
tells of a speed maniac who ran head-on 
into a seven-story office building and after 

ining consciousness weakly murmured, 
“TI blew my horn.” —Boston Transcript. 








An Aid to Appetite—‘‘Why don’t you 
eat your apple, Johnny?” 

“T’m waitin’ for Peter. It tastes much 
better when another feller is lookin’ on.” 
— Karikaturen (Christiania). 





Not Apropos.—EmpLtorer—“Why did 
you take down that ‘DO IT NOW’ sign 
hanging over your desk?” 

C.ierK—“‘I couldn’t stand the way the 
bill collectors looked at it when I told them 
to call again to-morrow.’’—London Mail. 





More’ Self-Determination—A Dutch 
scientist has discovered the existence in 
the heavens of a body twenty thousand 
million times larger than the sun. We 
understand that it is to be allowed to 
remain there for the time being.— Passing 
Show (London). 





Very Much So.—Customer (missing his 
favorite waiter)—‘‘Where’s Jules to-day?” 

Warter—‘‘He’s gone, sir.” 

Customer—‘Gone! Do you mean he’s 
defunct?” 

Waiter—“ Yes, sir—and with everything 
*e could lay ’is ’ands on!”—London Tit- 
Bits. 





Tools of His Trade.—Tired Tim knocked 
at the door of a cottage. It was a chilly 
day and he was very hungry. 

The old lady who opened the door was 
a good sort. She asked him into the 
kitchen and placed before him a nicely 
cooked meal and asked him why he did not 
go to work. 

“T would,” replied Tim, “if I had the 
tools.” 

“What sort of tools do you want?” in- 
quired the old lady. 

“A knife and fork,” 
—J udge. 


said Tired Tim. 





Zoological.—Cuimpe (coming from the 
dressing-room)—*‘You said you had shown 
me everything of interest about the Uni- 
versity, you deceitful old thing.” 

Panzee (all worried)—‘But I did, 
Duckie.” 

Cume—“‘You ‘didn’ t show me the zoo.’ 

Panzee—‘‘There isn’t any zoo, aot 
girl.” 

Curmp—“‘You mean old thing, I know 
there is. I heard Mary just say she saw 
a dancing Wham that was the Cat’s 
Klookus and Nell said, ‘That’s nothing; I 
saw a bird with a pedal potency on him 
like a centipede.’’’"— Virginia Reel. 





Rare Months.—The months during 
which we feel free from income-tax worries 
are those that have a “‘q”’ in their spelling. 
—Chicago Journal of Commerce. 





The Policeman’s New Ally.—Intoxica- 
tion seemed to be a lost art, but this was 
partly due, according to Inspector Zanes, 
to the fact that a man who drinks nowa- 
days does not go out and shout, but usually 
falls where he drinks. A man who takes 
two drinks of what is sold near Times 
Square and does not fight is said to be a 








A LITTLE GERMAN BOY TAKES 
SIXPENCE TO SPEND AT HIS 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL OUTING. 


—London Opinion. 











coward, but those who take two usually 
take the third, which causes complete 
anesthesia. 

“New whisky is the greatest ally the 
Police Department has,”’ said Policeman 
Gallagher, at Forty-sixth Street and Broad- 
way. 


“Tt does most of our work for us. | 





Joys of Home.—‘Don’t you ever get 
homesick?” 

“No,” replied Senator Sorghum. ‘After 
being heckled a few times by my constitu- 
ents I’m perfectly satisfied to reside in 
Washington, D. C.”—Washington Evening 
Star. 





Undeterred.—Jimmy—‘‘Dearest, I must 
marry you ” 

Suimmy—‘‘Have you seen father?” 

Jrimmy—Often, honey, but I love you 
just the same.”—J/uggler. 








One Thing Needed.—‘‘Mama, Tige’s 
begging. Must I give him a piece of my 
cookie?” 

“Of course you must 

“Well, I haven’t any cookie!””— Life. 








The Proper Word.—‘‘James, have you 
whispered to-day without permission?” 

“Only wunst.”’ 

‘Leroy, should James have said wunst?” 

*‘No’m, he should have said twict.’”’— 
Winnipeg Tribune. 





Dangerous Suggestion.—Boy—‘‘Father, 
do you know that every winter an animal 
puts on a new fur coat?” 

FatHer—‘Hush! Not so loud! 


| mother’s in the next room!’’—The By- 
| stander (London). 





The Newest Art.—There is one subject 
that we think only one of the new mathe- 
matical artists can do justice to. Won't 
Francis Picabia or somebody do a full- 
length oil painting of the personal equa- 
tion?—Chicago News. 


Forestalled.—‘‘Now what shall we name 





| the baby?” asked the professor’s wife. 


| named for centuries. 
| mammal — ‘homo sapiens.’ 


“Why,” ejaculated the learned man in 
astonishment, “this species has been 
This is a primate 
"—. The Fore- 


| cast. 


We used to have to subdue the boisterous | 


ones, but the new stuff subdues them auto- 
matically before they start getting boister- 
ous.” —From a report of the Election night 
crowds in the New York Times. 





Interested.—Grap.—“‘This_ university 
certainly takes an interest in a fellow, 
doesn’t it?” 

Tapv.—‘How’s that?” 

Grap.—‘‘Well, I read in the graduate 
magazine that they will be very glad to 
— of the death of any of their alumni.” 
—~Siren. 








Unanswerable.—It was a court-martial, 
the prisoner being a rookie who was be- 
lieved to have committed what was, from 
a military point of view, a serious offense, 
altho from his angle merely a perfectly 
natural act. 

“Private Smith,” began the presiding 
officer, “‘you are charged with having been 
asleep on guard. Are you guilty or not 
guilty?” 

““*Seuse me, sir,” 
“but how am I to know—if I was asleep?” 
— The Forecast. 


Preparedness.—A tall, nervous-looking 
man rushed into the grocer’s shop in a 
New York State village. 

“Sell me all the stale eggs you have,” he 
demanded. 

“Well, I don’t usually sell stale eggs,” 
said the grocer, “but I could let you have 
some if you * 

“T must have all you've got.” 

“T suppose you're going to see ‘Hamlet’ 
at the village hall to-night,” said the 
grocer knowingly. 

“Hush!” said the stranger, glancing 
around nervously. “I am Hamlet.”— New 
York Evening Mail. 





Your * 


objected Smith mildly. . 
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New lIooth Paste 
ardens Soft Tee 


— and Counteracts 


Tooth Decay: 


“J BRUSH my teeth carefully every day—yet 
| every so often cavities make their appear. 
ance. Why is that?” 

Every day dentists are asked this seemingly 
perplexing question. And almost invariably 
they make the same answer— 

‘‘Because your teeth are soft.”’ 

Investigation discloses the startling fact that 
97 out of every 100 people among civilized races 
are troubled to some degree with soft teeth! 
Only three yea in every hundred are protected 
against tooth decay! But among some primitive 
races such as the Esquimaux, it is estimated 
that ninety-eight out ; om = hundred have hard 
teeth, pertectly free from decay. So, soft teeth 
can truthfully be called an affliction of civiliza- 
tion. 

But what are soft teeth? Why are they soft? 
Can they be made hard, strong and solid? 

Yes—after seven years of scientific research 
the cause of soft teeth has finally been discov- 
esd, and a remarkable new dentifrice has been 
developed which hardens and solidifies soft teeth 
—by actually calcifying them! 

This new tooth paste is known as ACIDENT. 
So remarkable is its tooth hardening action that 
if your teeth are sensitive to heat or cold— 
sweets or acids—you will find that in a few days 
this sensitiveness will begin to pavers as the 
teeth become solidified or calcified. 

Indeed, actual microphotogray hs, reproduced 
here, offer indisputable proof of ACIDENT’S 
marvelous power to make soft teeth hard and 
solid, thus to combat effectively tooth decay. 

Why Teeth Are Soft 

The teeth, when first cut through the gums, 
are naturally rather soft and porous. They are 
not hard and solid, as adults’ teeth usually are, 
but instead contain millions of tiny openings. 
Even the enamel is surprisingly porous. 

In time, however, the teeth should normally 
become harder, consequently more resistent 
to decay. This hardening process is brought 
about by the action of a tooth hardening sub- 
stance, calcium phosphate, in the saliva, which 
is deposited in the tiny openings of the teeth, 
and hardens. 

If your teeth remain soft and readily decay 
it is because your saliva is lacking in the very 
substance needed to make your teeth hard and 
solid—calcium phosphate. 

Hundreds of chemical experiments by Dr. 
Russell W. Bunting of the University of Michigan 
and others, prove that when the saliva is rich in 
calcium phosphate tooth decay is very rare. On 
the other hand, when the saliva i is deficient in 
calcium phosphate, tooth decay is extremely 
common. 

During pregnancy and nursing the saliva is 
particularly low in calcium phosphate. That is 
why tooth decay is so common during these 
periods. 














ig How ACIDENT 
Solidifies Teeth 


Fig. I. A microphotograph of a cross section 
of tooth enamel of a naturally porous tooth 
The dark area — the porous structure 


It is caused by the absorption of a stain. 


his porous area absorbs destructive acids 
just as readily as it does the stain. 





Fig. Il. Another section of the same tooth, 
treated for thirty days with the saliva of 
a person free from tooth decay. The light 
area shows how the saliva has rtially 
solidified the tooth so it does not absorb so 
much stain. 





a 


Fig. III. A third section of the same tooth, 
treated for thirty days with saliva and 
ACIDENT. Note how tooth has become 
almost completely solidified, as indicated by 
white area. This convincingly shows how 
ACIDENT solidifies the teeth, preventing 
the penetration of the stain, also of destruc- y 











tive acids. 











\ 





Why Soft Teeth Decay Easily 


Many of our foods have a tooth softening in- 
fluence and to counteract this Nature has supplied 
the saliva with calcium phosphate. But when the 
saliva is deficient in calcium phosphate it cannot 
efficiently perform its natural tooth hardening 
function. As a result the teeth remain soft and 
porous. Destructive food acids very easily 
penetrate the porous tooth structure and soon 
decay sets in. For this reason children’s teeth, 
unless quickly calcified, undergo very rapid decay. 

Thus, while our teeth are soft and porous, we 
can never be wholly free from the danger of 
tooth decay, no matter how carefully we care for 
our teeth. Therefore, we should calcify them— 
before it is too late! 
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How Nature Hardens 
the Teeth 


In order to harden or 
calcify the teeth the saliva 
must contain a solvent of calcium 
phosphate, because this substance is 
insoluble except in acids. 

The natural solvent of calcium phosphate in 
the saliva is carbon dioxide. This is what gives 
the saliva its acidity, which every dental investi- 
gator has observed. 

The teeth, being porous, absorb this acid 
saliva carrying calcium phosphate in solution. 
The calcium phosphate hardens within the por- 
ous spaces and becomes a part of the tooth. The 
hardening is caused by the evaporation of the 
solvent (carbon dicx:de) or by neutralization 
when the saliva becomes alkaline, as it normally 
does following the eating of food. 


How ACIDENT Counteracts Tooth 
Decay 

It required years of research by W. M. Ruth- 
rauff, A.B., A.M., the inventor of ACIDENT, 
to discover how the saliva hardens the teeth, and 
to perfect a tooth paste which acts in a similar 
but more intensive way. 

As you brush your teeth with ACIDENT the 
soluble calcium phosphate penetrates the micro- 
scopic openings in the teeth and hardens there. 
In a remarkably short time the teeth become 
calcified. Destructive acids are unable to pene- 
trate the hard and solid tooth surfaces, and 
tooth decay is thus effectively counteracted. 


Note the Rapid Results! 


You have always wanted firm, hard, healthy 
teeth. Here, at last, is your opportunity to have 
them. Even after the first few days’ use of 
ACIDENT you will notice a difference in your 
teeth. Calcified teeth acquire a characteristic 
polish and lustre, which it is impossible to impart 
to soft “chalky” teeth, until they have been cal- 
cified. For your teeth’s sake, and for the sake 
of your children’s teeth, introduce ACIDENT 
into your home today. 

Compelled to Abandon Free Samples 

The demand for ACIDENT has broken 
all records with which we are familiar. Our 
manufacturing resources are already taxed. 
ACIDENT is only four and one-half months 
old, yet it may be purchased in nearly every city 
and town in the United States. Thousands of 
dentists are already prescribing it. Most drug- 
gists already have it in stock. If yours does not 
have ACIDENT, send us fifty cents and we 
will see that you receive a tube promptly without 
additional cost. It you are not entirely satisfied 


your money will be refunded. 











W. M. RUTHRAUFF CO. 
2218 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Enclosed find fifty oats, for which send 
me a large tube of ACIDENT. 







Druggist’s Name 






Address 









My Name... . 


Address 
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The 1923 SUPERIOR 


This is the lowest priced closed car on 
the market with a Fisher Body. The 
Chevrolet Utility Coupé is bought exten- 
sively by concerns equipping fleets for 
salesmen and is in demand for profes- 
sional and general use where a single 
seat and extra large rear compartment 
are desired. 


QUALITY has been still further im 
proved by more artistic design and 
added equipment. 


ECONOMY has been still further 
increased by engineering refinement and 
greatly broadened production and dis- 
tribution facilities. 


SERVICE is now offered on a flat rate 
basis by 10,000 dealers and service stations. 


PRICE remains the same, in spite of added 
equipment and more expensive construc- 
tion, which have greatly increased value. 


Chevrolet Utility Coupé 


Some distinctive features of the new line 
are: streamline body design with high 
hood and crowned, panelled fenders; 
vacuum feed and rear gasoline tank on 
all models; drum type head lamps with 
legal lenses. Curtains open with doors 
of open models. 


Closed models have Fisher Bodies, plate 
glass windows with Ternstedt window 
regulators, straight side cord tires, sun 
visor, windshield wiper and dash light. 
The Sedanette is equipped with an auto- 
trunk on rear. 

See these remarkable cars. Study the specifications 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster - - - - $510 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring- - - - - 525 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupé - 680 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette - - - - 850 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan - - - - - 860 
SUPERIOR Light Delivery Car - - - - - - 510 


Nothing Compares With 


There are now more than 10,000 
Chevrolet Dealers and Service 
Stations Throughout the World 





Applications will be considered 
from high grade dealers in terri- 
tory not adequately covered 


for Economical Transportation 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


DETROIT, MICH. 














